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Whatl  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  peix, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  gamesterin  his  gilded  car, 

3are  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  stars 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

LightS-of  the  church,  or guardiansof the  laws  i 

•Could  pensioned  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis?  reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  en»age, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplaced,  unpenskm'd,  no  man'* tool  or  slave! 

Iwil!,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEAR  THIS,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO 'SCAPE  THE  LAWS, 

TOPS., 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


The  Editor  of  the  Scourge  is.. unwilling  to 
conclude  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  with- 
out expressing  his  gratitude  for  that  indulgence, 
which  has  encouraged  and  rewarded  his  exer- 
tions, or  without  offering  a  few  observations  on 
those  more  prominent  features  of  his  publication > 
which  have  not  only  recommended  it  to  general 
circulation,  but  obtained  to  its  opinions  and 
decisions  the  weight  of  established  authority. 
To  the  praise  of  vigorous  and  unremitted  exer- 
tion, even  his  rivals  and  his  enemies  are  unable 
to  dispute  his  claim :  but  if  he  has  been  able  to 
execute  his  own  intentions,  the  pages  of  the 
Scourge  display  other  excellencies,  than  those 
which  depend  on  the  personal  industry  of  its 
Editor ;  and  are  animated  by  a  spirit,  without 
which  all  labour  would  be  vain. 

It  had  been  urged  with  too  much  truth  of  sa- 
tirical productions  in  general,  that  they  supplied 
the  place  of  argument  by  abuse ;  that  their 
authors  were  better  satisfied  with  a  liberal  em- 
ployment of  hard  names,  than  with  enabling  their 
readers  to  discover  how  justly  the  objects  of 
their  censure  might   deserve  them ;  that  in  their 
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most  liberal  productions  every  political  opponent 
was,  regarded  as  a  private  scoundrel,  and  every 
literary  friend  of  the  opposite  party  as  a  Scrib- 
lerus,  or  a  Flecknoe.     How  far  such  charges  may 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge,  it  remains 
for  his  readers  to  determine  ;  but  he  can  assure 
them,  with    the  confidence  of  truth,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  escape  their  application  ;  and  be- 
lieves it  will  be  found,  on  a  review  of  his  pages, 
that  he  has  designated  no  man  by  an  indecorous 
or   disgraceful   epithet,   without  adducing  such 
facts  as  fully  prove  the  justice  of  its  employment ; 
that  he  has  on  every  occasion  been  so  minute  in 
his  statements,  as  to  afford  the  accused  party  an 
opportunity   of  replying  to  his  charges    if  they 
be  false,  and  refuting  his  conclusions  if  they  be 
erroneous  ;  that  he  has  always  drawn  a  clear  and 
definite   distinction,    between    the  political   and 
private     character,  even  of  those  individuals  who 
have  become  most  obnoxious  to  his  satire  ;  and 
that  in  the   discussion  of  any  political  measure, 
he  has  not  contented  himself  with  expressing  his 
approbation  or  his  censure,    but  has  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided 
his  decision. 

Equally  detesting  the  subservience  of  the  Minis- 
terial  Journals,  and  despising  the  fury  of  the 
Burdettite  scribblers,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
reason  on  the  political  occurrences  of  the  time, 
as  they  affected  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
nation,  rather  than  as  they  contributed  to  the 
exultation  or  the  disappointment  of  a  particular 
party.  His  aversion  to  "  thick- and-thin  men* 
has  been  confirmed  at  every  step   of  his  literary 
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progress,  and  by  every  advance  that  he  has  made 
in  political  experience ;  and  he  has  sometimes 
argued,  therefore,  as  if  it  was  possible  for  Mr, 
Stephen  to  be  discreet,  and  Mr.  Whitbread 
moderate :  he  conceived  it  to  be  no  unreasonable 
supposition  that  the  existence  of  corruption 
might  be  proved  by  those  who  were  averse  to  the 
wars  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  the  advocates 
of  our  conduct  towards  Sicily  might  without  any 
desertion  of  their  principles,  or  any  violation  of 
good  faith,  be  the  first  to  reprobate  the  persecution 
of  the  Irish  delegates. 

The  value  of  moderation  in  a  publication  like 
the  Scourge  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  those 
who  know  the  temptations  to  which  a  periodical 
writer  is  exposed  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  by  the 
perpetual  appeals  of  his  political  friends  to  his 
attachment  or  his  generosity,  and  by  his  con- 
sciousness that  impartiality  is  seldom  acceptable 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  common 
classes  of  readers,  having  once  espoused  a  par- 
ticular party,  are  dissatisfied  with  a  political  wri- 
ter who  will  not  flatter  their  most  bigoted 
prejudices,  or  coincide  in  their  most  extravagant 
opinions.  They  mistake  the  calmness  of  honest 
philosophy  for  impotence,  and  never  believe  ajour- 
nalist  to  be  in  earnest  unless  he  be  outrageous. 

Though  it  is  the  first  excellence  of  a  periodical 
work  to  enliven  by  its  wit,  and  attract  by  its  va- 
riety, yet  we  have  strenuously,  and  we  believe 
successfully,  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  reflecting 
part  of  our  readers,  by  discussing  the  most  inter= 
esting  topics  of  popular  speculation,  and  by  col= 
lecting,  in  a  comprehensive  form,  a general  summary 
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of  every  important  question.  In  the  management 
of  our  literary  department  we  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  considerable  difficulties  by  the  peculiar 
arrangements  of  a  monthly  work;  but  where  we  are 
unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  we  never  obtrude  a  for- 
mal article  on  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

To  the  copiousness  of  our  sources  of  information, 
and  the  veracity  of  our  statements  respecting  the 
many  individuals  whose  intrigues  have  corrupted 
the  morals,  or  whose  vices  have  deserved  the  indig- 
nation of  society,  the  regular  and  steady  progress 
of  our  work,  amidst  denials  that  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  revenge  that  could  not  find  the  mate- 
rials of  reply, has  afforded  a  testimony  not  less  grati- 
fying to  ourselves,  than  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
We  have  refrained,  indeed,  from  personal  satire,  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  the  utility  of  our 
work  ;but  have  too  frequently  found  it  necessary, 
notwithstanding  our  reluctance  to  descend  from 
generals  to  particulars.  We  have  always  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once 
outrageously  abusive  and  pitifully  harmless  :  and 
difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  refrain  on  occasions 
like  these  from  casual  improprieties  of  language, 
we  hope  that  no  instance  will  be  found,  in  which, 
while  the  editor  assumed  the  office  of  a  satirist, 
he  forgot  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 

November  29th,    1811. 

The  next  number  will contairy  a  Theatrical  Carica- 
ture. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Memoirs  of  Lady  L.  must  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  parties.     We  never  rely  on  anonymous  authority. 

We  thank  our  Manchester  correspondent,  and  shall  pay  due  atten- 
tion tO  PROVINCIAL  THEATRICALS. 

The  Review  of  the  "  Hints,"  includes  so  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  that  we  have  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the 
Bypercritic  on  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Pulpit. 

We  have  not  room  this  month  for  the  Epigrams  of  L.  M. ,  a  Cantab, 
and  Omicron. 

We  shall  pay  due  attention  to  the  periodical  work  mentioned  by  Mr 
T .  He  will  perceive  that  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  its  editor* 

To  the  innumerable  correspondents  whom  our  freedom  has  provok- 
ed, or  whom  the  fear  of  castigation  has  impelled  to  anticipaton/  sup- 
plication, we  can  only  reply,  that  we  defy  their  threats  and  decline 
their  friendship. 

The  lines  of  X.  J,  are  beautiful  !  who  does  not  admire  the  con- 
cluding co;sp:et, 

*e  And  lash/d  by  satire  I  shall  shew, 
That  every  one  of  you  I  know." 

The  correspondence  between  General  C.  and  Mrs.  B.  cannot  be  made 
any  use  of,  till  we  seethe  originals. 

Our  correspondent  from  Sunderland  is  eiiher  a  very  thoughtless 
or  a  very  stupid  fellow.  When  we  have  occasion  for  advice,  we  can 
purchase  it  at  a  less  price  than  the  postage  of  his  letter.  We  would 
recommend  him.  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  unexampled 
encouragement  by  which  our  labours  have  been  distinguished;  aud  as 
we  depend  but  little  on  adventitious  aid,  or  on  preserving  our  su- 
periority unless  we  c  »erve  it,  we  hope  that  as  we  proceed  in  publica- 
tion we  shall  advance  in  excellence. 


Alt/up  /'.'  n>i ijtnjoxcs sntuaait.  sti 


THE  MBIT  URN  TO  OFFICE. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  THE  WHIGS,  AND  THE 
BURDETTITES. 


Oh  !  Mr.  Scourge!  Mr.  Scourge !  What  have  you  done  ? 
You  are  ruined,  everlastingly  ruined  !  the  whole  tribe  of 
ministerial  hirelings  are  against  you  ;  you  will  never  ob- 
tain a  place  or  pension  as  long  as  you  live,  and  the  attorney 
general  will  watch  your  progress  with  the  most  sedulous 
anxiety.  Even  the  opposition  have  been  roused  to  indig- 
nation by  your  strictures.  The  king's  illness  has  made  a 
wonderful  difference  ;  those  who  two  years  ago  shook  their 
heads  in  moral  detestation  of  the  heinous  sin  of  adultery, 
are  now  of  opinion  that  the  little  peccadilloes  of  princes 
should  not  be  observed  with  that  severity  of  reprobation 
that  is  justly  due  to  the  vices  of  more  humble  individuals. 
Mr.  Bankes  has  discovered  that  one  of  the  blood  royal,  re- 
markable only  for  his  incapacity  while  the  party  expected 
to  accomplish  their  elevation  by  his  own  downfall, 
may  be  metamorphosed  by  the  favor  of  his  august  brother 
into  a  person  "  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  com- 
mander in  chief;"  Mr.  Bathurst  informs  us  that  the  loss 
of  character  on  the  part  of  an  accuser,  demonstrates  the 
innocence  ofaconvicted  culprit;  and  the  house  was  con- 
vinced that  because  a  witness  is  paid  for  the  production  of 
documents,  her  conduct  refutes  the  documents  themselves. 

It  may  fortify  your  readers  against  the  delusions  of  se- 
natorial sophistry  to  remind  them  that  during  the  examin- 
ation of  Mrs,  Clarke  before  the  House  of  Commons,  her  ' 
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2  Apostacy  of  the  Opposition. 

evidence  was  professedly  disregarded  by  all  parties,  except 
as  it  was  corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  They  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset  of  the  investigation,  that  she 
had  been  injured  by  the  duke,  and  she  therefore  appeared 
under  the  suspicious  character  of  a  witness  excited  by  re- 
venge. The  majority  of  those  who  then  voted  against 
the  duke,  and  now  support  their  apostacy,  by  asserting 
that  circumstances  which  have  since  transpired  prove 
that  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  corrupt  evidence,  expressly  de- 
clared on  the  several  motions  against  him,  that  in  giving 
their  totes  they  totally  dismissed  from  their  minds  all  idea  of 
Mrs,  Clarke's  credibility,  and  rested  only  on  the  general 
features  of  the  case.  The  "  circumstances  that  have  since 
transpired,"  as  they  only  tend  therefore  to  impeach  Mrs. 
Clarke's  disinterestedness  and  veracity,  and  as  these  are 
virtues  for  which  she  never  obtained  any  credit,  can  have 
had  no  influence  in  producing  the  extraordinary  change 
of  opinion,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  nation  has  been 
sacrificed  and  its  feelings  insulted. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  be  shuffling  and 
dishonourable,  what  can  be  said  of  the  silence  of  the 
Burdettites?  Where  is  Mr.Lovell  with  his  daily  phi- 
lippic ?  And  what  has  bridled  the  tongue  of  Mr.  Waith- 
man?  These  gentlemen  cannot  appeal  to  the  "  circum- 
stances which  have  since  transpired  :"  for  they  believe  Mr. 
Stokes  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  ascribe  to  Mr.  War- 
die  the  honors  of  a  patiiot.  What  has  become  of  the 
livery  of  London  ?  Where  are  the  persons  who  voted 
the  colonel  his  sword?  And  what  has  benumbed  the 
faculties  of  those  citizens  whose  clamours  were  once  so 
loud  and  so  vehement  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  indepen- 
dents have  really  been  metamorphosed  into  courtiers, 
and  that  they,  like  the  opposition,  are  afraid  of  disoblig- 
ing the  Prince  Regent?  If  this  be  the  case,  let  us  re- 
sign ourselves  at  once  to  the  guidance  of  that  ministry, 
whose  support  of  the  duke  they  have  so  frequently  de- 
clared to  be  "  shameless  and  profligate,"  rather  than 
remain  any  longer  the  voluntary  dupes  of  factious  hypo« 
crisy. 


Their  expectations  from  George  the  Ath.  3 

It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  consider  that  the  principles 
of  the  modern  whigs  were  for  many  years  exactly  the 
same  with  those  that  are  now  professed  by  the  Burdet- 
tites  ;  that  until  their  accession  to  power  they  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  unlimited  and  unconditional  reform,  and 
that  their  constant  topic  of  ridicule  was  the  plea  of  inno- 
vation ;  yet  after  professing,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  exhausting  every  argument  that  ingenuity  could  ad- 
duce, in  support  of  their  rights  against  the  corruption  of 
men  in  power,  they  had  scarcely  gained  admission  to  the 
cabinet  before  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  follies 
committed  by  their  predecessors,  and  displayed  the 
-determination  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  could  impede 
their  viewrs  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  emolument, 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  at  once  a  judge  and  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  in  spite  of  justice,  and  propriety,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people.  Lord  Erskine,  the  professed  advocate 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  displayed  himself  its  most  inve- 
terate enemy:  and  the  subject  of  reform  was  only  men- 
tioned during  their  administration  in  terms  of  horror  at 
the  very  idea  of  its  being  brought  before  the  house. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  late 
conduct,  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every  feeling 
and  every  principle,  to  the  grand  object  of  becoming  the 
ministers  of  George  the  fourth.  For  this  they  would  aban- 
don every  political  pledge,  and  trample  on  every  privilege 
of  the  people.  They  care  not  for  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  or  for  the  happiness  of  their  constituents;  the 
only  objects  of  their  desire  are  the  emoluments  of  office. 
If  they  say  that  these  assertions  are  false  and  calumnious, 
let  us  ask  them  if  they  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  their 
conduct,  and  if  they  abide  by  this  criterion,  it  then  be- 
comes our  duty  to  demand,  by  what  acts  of  their  admi- 
nistration they  restrained  the  progress  of  corruption,  or  in 
what  their  system  of  government  differed  from  that  of 
their  official  predecessors. 

Whoever  remembers   the  speeches  of  Mr.  Grey  and 
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the  lectures  of  Mr.  Curwen,  will  wonder  how  men  who 
confine  their  views  of  reform  to  the  restoration  of  triennial 
parliaments  can  have  the  folly  to  boast  of  their  patriotism 
and  consistency.  From  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to 
year  was  Mr.  Pitt  reminded  of  his  apostacy ;  extracts 
from  the  defence  of  Tooke  were  circulated  in  the  opposi- 
tion papers  and  quoted  in  parliament,  and  the  present 
Lord  Howick  was  astonished  that  any  man  could  have 
the  hardihood  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  after  such 
glaring  tergiversation.  But  now  the  principles  of  his  lord- 
ship are  left  to  be  supported  by  Sir  Francis,  and  his  par- 
tizans are  eager  to  "  rally  round  the  government,"  and 
oppose  that  spirit  of  '  innovation'  which  they  formerly 
exerted  themselves  with  such  unwearied  diligence  to 
excite. 

Were  they  boldly  to  avow  that  their  opinions  had  been 
changed  by  subsequent  experience,  they  would  at  least 
deserve  our  approbation  of  their  frankness,  and  might 
obtain  the  praise  of  honesty.  But  whatever  indignation 
may  be  excited  by  their  actual  desertion  of  their  former 
principles,  is  considerably  aggravated  by  their  mean  and 
shuffling  endeavours  to  conceal  it.  They  talk  about  the 
liberties  of  the  people  with  as  much  fluency  as  ever,  are 
very  skilful  adepts  at  the. cant  of  reform,  and  are  quite 
alarmed  at  the  increased  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
crown.  By  this  mode  of  evasion  they  are  continually  ex- 
posing themselves  to  a  comparison  with  the  Burdettites  ; 
and  the  people  have  at  least  the  intelligence  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  friends  to  the  cause  from  principle, 
and  those  who  affect  to  support  it  from  convenience. 

And  after  all  there  is  every  probability  that  their  mean- 
ness and  hypocrisy  will  at  length  be  rewarded  by  the 
most  bitter  disappointment.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
has  long  since  abandoned  its  statement  of  Mr.  Percival's 
ten  minutes  interview  with  the  Prince.  As  far  as  can  be  col- 
lected from  appearances  he  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
father's  ministers  ;  the  loyalty  with  which  they  supported 
the  rights  and  the  honour  of  their  sovereign  during  a  late 
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discussion  is  the  best  security  for  their  attachment  to  his 
successor;  their  plans  of  continental  warfare,  so  bold  in  their 
conception,  and  so  successful  in  their  issue,  were  formed 
and  conducted  in  spite  of  the  clamour  and  the  prophetic 
forebodings  of  the  opposition  ;  the  warlike  system  that 
they  profess  is  more  flattering  to  the  pride,  and  more  con- 
genial to  the  temper  of  his  Royal  Highness,  than  the  cau- 
tious and  pacific  system  of  those  who  call  themselves  his 
friends  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  who  love  the 
independents,  admire  the  Pittites,  and  execrate  the  whigs, 
must  have  some  influence  with  a  prince,  the  first  object  of 
whose  ambition,  and  the  best  security  of  whose  glory,  is 
the  affection  of  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Burdet- 
tite  leaders  to  shew  that  they  are  above  suspicion.  If  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  cajoled  into  silence  or  lulled  to 
apathy,  they  may  find  when  it  is  too  late  that  they  do 
not  monopolize  all  the  independent  talent  of  the  country, 
and  that  when  the  people  are  determined  to  support  their 
rights  they  can  always  find  a  champion  to  advocate  their 
cause.  Caractacus. 
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THE  BRIDGE-STREET  HERO. 

A  NEW  SONG, 

[To  the  tune  of  "  The  Barber  of  Liquorpond  Street,"] 


Oh  !    who  has  not  heard  of  the  Knight  of  Blackfriars, 
That  friend  of  all  calves,  and  that  foe  to  all  fires; 
With  manners  so  gentle,  and  knowledge  amazings 
Whose  wit,  like  his  cheeks,  is  always  a  blazing  ? 


6  Account  of  his  Travels. 

From  the  days  of  old  David  to  this  wicked  age,  i 

The  rod  of  dominion  to  .sway's  been  the  rage, 

And  Richard,  unable  to  make  his  election, 

At  Chester,  Sir,  brandished  the  rod  of  correction. 

But  deluded  at  first  by  untimely  ambition, 

His  females  he  took  under  private  tuition  : 

And  thinking  such  punishment  good  for  the  soul,  Sir, 

'Stead  of  using  a  rod,  knocked  them  down  with  zpole,  Sir. 

A  carpenter's  rib  applied  for  instruction 
In  the  laws  of  compression,  and  doctrines  of  suctiou, 
In  dry  measure,  long  she'd  been  taught  by  her  spouse, 
But  that  Dick  taught  her  long  measure,  solemnly  vows, 

How  many  square  inches  there  are  to  a  yard, 
To  teach  his  fair  pupil  he  strove  very  hard  ; 
But  compelled  by  her  husband  to  sound  a  retreat, 
He  was  happy  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  feet. 

Then  to  Leicester  hehasten'd,  where  he  undertook — 
Strange  fortune !  from  teaching,  to  sell  the  horn-book ; 
And  ilium' d  by  the  light  of  futurity's  taper, 
First  began,  in  retail,  his  dealings  in  paper. 

To  afford  his  poor  townsmen  all  possible  pleasure, 
He  gave  them  all  Paine,*  Sir,  deplorable  measure  ! 
For  since  power  over  virtue  will  sometimes  prevail, 
'Twas  here  that  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  jail. 

His  confinement  concluded  he  stalk'd  six  feet  higher, 
And  flamed,  Sir,  away  as  a  tradesman  of  fire ; 
But  finding  his  townsmen  were  lost  in  amaze, 
He  left  his  old  neighbourhood  all  in  a  blaze. 

In  London  arrived  to  change  Richard  chose, 
From  a  dealer  in  books  to  a  vendor  of  hose  : 
Justly  taking  the  liberty,  when  he  saw  meet, 
Both  to  furnish  the  head,  and  to  cover  the  feet. 


*  Paine's  Rights  of  Man. 
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Here  hechanc'd  to  converse  with  a  maid  vers'd  in  stitching", 
With  wit  sharp  as  needles,  and  taste  most  bewitching, 
In  raising  a  crust,  no  French  cook  more  expert, 
And  he  soon  £at  the  way  to  her  sensitive  heart. 

Her  bosom  excelled  her  own  pastry  in  whiteness ; 
His  wit  far  outshone  his  own  Hessians  in  brightness. 
Her  cap  she  set  at  him;,  he  made  her  his  own, 
And,  a  type  of  his  trade,  Sir,  the  stocking  was  thrown. 

She's,  'tis  said,  so  well  versed  in  the  pye-making  art, 
That  even  her  temper  is  deucedly  tart, 
That  her  manners  are  crusty,  and  people  less  prise 
The  fruit  of  her  body,  than  fruit  of  her  pies  ! 

His  stocking  shop  left  to  Bridge-street  he  came, 
And  by  puffing  and  boasting  extended  his  fame, 
But  tho'  from  fleecy  hose  he'd  withdrawn  his  affection, 
He  shew'd  that  to  fleecing  he'd  no  great  objection,* 

With  an  army  of  authors  all  watching  his  nod, 
He  began  to  believe  himself  great  as  a  god  ; 
And  Mavor,  to  shew  Lady  Phillips  his  taste, 
Took  to  handling  the  scissars,  and  using  puff  paste, 

Poor  Pratt  prattled  nonsense  to  please  his  "  sweet  Poll,'* 
George  Dyer  wrote  odes  to  her  sixpenny  doll  ; 
And  while  Thelwall  sonorously  lifted  his  voice, 
In  the  chorus  rejoicingly  join'd  Jerry  Joyce. 

Dr.  Aikin  discovered  that  meanness  and  pride, 

If  not  much  akin,  Sir,  are  nearly  allied, 

Richard's  falsehood  and  anger  too  plainly  were  seen, 

And  truth's  blank-shot,  soon  blezt  up  his  grand  Magazine, 

At  length  in  his  coach,  with  his  footmen  so  fine, 
And  the  chain  round  his  neck,  how  the  sheriff  did  shine! 
So  true  to  his  office,  of  wisdom  so  deep, 
His  books  he  could  neither  dispose  of,  nor  keep* 


*  See  Lord  Ellenborough's  charge  on  the  action  respecting  O'SuI- 
IWaa's  bills. 
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Then  he  rode  to  St.  James's,  and  there  was  created 
A  knight  ttho"  such  honors  he  vow'd  that  he  hated  ; 
And  really,  if  people  the  truth  do  but  tell, 
The  title  of  night-man  would  suit  him  as  well. 

His  cash  growing  short,  he  extended  his  trade, 
And  'stead  of  buying  foolscap  his  own  paper  made, 
But  to  shew  himself  guiltless  of  miserly  vice, 
He  sold  it  at  half  of  the  nominal  price. 

Some  say  that  too  eager  for  ill  gotten  gain, 
By  too  many  plans  he  distracted  his  brain  ; 
And  in  marking  his  paper  he'd  almost  been  undone, 
By  unwarily  Dublin  mistaking  for  London. 

Red-hot,  Sir,  in  chemistry's  annals,  to  shine, 

His  lady's  best  smock  he  suspends  on  aline  : 

And  discovers,  (what  struck  him  with  speechless  surprize,) 

That  when  flames  ascend  upwards  they  always  will  rise! 

Ye  virgins  of  upright  positions  beware, 
And  for  feats  horizontal  your  fair  limbs  prepare  ; 
And  if  from  destruction  you'd  save  a  new  gown, 
When  a  hot  spark  flies  at  you,  directly  lie  down* 

No  doubt  since  in  this  life  so  warmly  he  strove, 
Of  fire  both  the  action  and  nature  to  prove  ; 
He'll  obtain  in  the  Crown-court  of  Satan  a  place, 
Where  the  blaze  shall  out-brighten  the  flame  of  his  face  ! 


*  See  the  experimentalist's  advice  in  the  Morning  Post.  He  there 
informs  us  that  a  handkerchief  held  perpendicularly  burns  much 
quicker  than  if  held  horizontally,  and  that  when  a  female  is  seized 
by  the  flames  (Q.  of  love  ?)  she  should  immediately  extend  henelf 
oq  the  carpet. 


(    9    } 
ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 


There  is  no  circumstance  more  disgraceful  to  the  two 
universities,  than  that  while  many  trifling  and  supernume- 
rary studies  are  encouraged  by  honorary  rewards,  and  sup- 
ported by  pecuniary  donations,  the  art  of  medicine  alone 
is  regarded  with  contempt  or  indifference.  While  the 
mathematician,  the  Latinist,  the  musician,  and  the  che- 
mist, are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  every  motive  of  in- 
terest or  ambition,  and  assisted  by  the  daily  and  hourly 
repetition  of  private  and  public  instruction,  the  student 
of  physic  is  permitted  to  prepare  for  his  final  contest  in 
the  schools,  without  the  interference  of  his  tutor,  and  to 
take  his  degree  without  the  danger  or  the  glory  of  a  se- 
nate-house examination. 

At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  the  pro* 
fessorship  of  anatomy  (tenable  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent,) is  the  only  situation  of  dignity  or  profit  tc 
which  a  doctor  of  physic  can  aspiie;and  the  medical  scho- 
larships of  one  or  two  of  the  minor  colleges  are  usually 
appropriated  to  the  private  favourites  of  the  master.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  university,  a  medical  student  is  a 
mere  nonentity  :  though  it  is  required  that  he  should  pay 
the  classical  and  mathematical  tutors,  it  is  not  expected 
that  he  should  attend  their  lectures,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  copiousness  of  the  college  library  in  every  other 
branch  of  human  study  or  pursuit,  the  class  of  medicine 
seldom  occupies  more  than  a  single  page  of  an  octave 
catalogue. 

Yet  on  a  medical  education  obtained  under  these  cir- 
cumstances do  a  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  rest  their 
claims  to  public  confidence.  Very  few  of  them  think 
proper  during  the  period  of  academical  probation  to  at- 
tend the  hospitals  or  lectures  in  London  or  Edinburgh; 
to  write  a  medical  thesis  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
who  can  borrow  the  circulating  MSS.  of  his  friendly  pre- 
decessors ;  quotations  from  Celsus  tagged  together  with 
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shreds  of  dog-latin,  will  supply  the  place  of  original  argu- 
ment and  langua/e,  when  he  mounts  the  rostrum  of  the 
schools  ;  and  Hooper's  Dictionary  may  enable  him  to  an- 
ticipate the  questions,  of  Sir  Isaac  Pennington. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  student,  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  medical  reputation,  without  the  trouble 
of  deserving  it,  to  remain  incog,  at  some  obscure  village 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  watering-place,,  where  he  em- 
ploys himself  in  seducing  the  virgins  of  the  hamlet,  or  in 
other  amusements  equally  innocent  and  dignified,  while 
his  tutors  suppose  that  he  is  attending  the  lectures  of 
Munro,  and  double  the  remittances  of  so  hopeful  and 
diligent  a  pupil. 

Nor  if  the  student  be  really  desirous  of  improvement 
will  he  always  be  able  to  correct  the  errors  and  prejudices 
of  theory  by  practical  observation ;  the  finances  of  few 
young  men  are  adequate  to  an  alternate  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Edinburgh,  or  London;  and  the  under-gra- 
duate  who  finds  that  such  an  arrangement  is  difficult,  will 
soon  persuade  himself  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

Even  of  those  few  who  have  been  honourably  distin- 
guished from  their  fellow  students,  by  their  ambition 
of  improvement,  the  practice  has  seldom  been  accompa- 
nied by  any  very  brilliant  success.  An  M.  D.  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities  is  better  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  an- 
cients, than  with  the  external  symptoms  of  disease,  or 
with  the  practical  resources  of  his  art.  A  Young,  or  a 
Fothergill,  may  occasionally  appear  as  living  evidences 
thatthereare  no  obstacles,  which  genius  and  perseverance 
are  not  able  to  surmount ;  but  the  faculties  of  common 
minds  are  scarcely  to  be  developed  by  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  affords  no  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  enter- 
prize,  nor  rewards  the  ardor  of  emulation. 

Nothing  has  so  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  me- 
dical improvement,  as  that  blind  veneration  for  prescrip- 
tive authority,  which  a  long  residence  at  an  English  uni- 
versity, oralong  acquaintance  with  the  students  in  divinity 
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and  the  mathematics  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 
The  great  truths  of  Christianity  require  only  calm  and 
scholastic  illustration,  and  are  too  firmly  established  to 
call  forth  the  intellectual  prowess  of  any  modern  cham- 
pion; and  in  abstract  studies,  of  which  the  conclusions 
are  remote,  and  dependent  for  their  utility  rather  on 
their  ultimate  correctness  than  on  their  immediate  enun- 
ciation, the  beaten  track  is  the  safest  and  the  most  honor- 
able; but  in  the  science  of  medicine,  all  is  yet  uncertan 
and  confused  %  instead  of  the  calmness  of  deduction,  its 
pursuit  requires  the  energy  and  adventurousness  of  an 
original  discoverer.  Every  approach  that  it  shall  make  to 
perfection  before  the  lapse  of  another  century  must  be 
owing  to  the  genius  and  not  to  the  industry  of  its  profes- 
sors. What  Sir  Isaac  Newton  h?s  performed  in  natural 
philosophy,  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  accom- 
plished in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  We  possess  the 
lamp  of  knowledge,  but  where  is  the  hand  of  the  magi- 
cian ? 

The  college  which  is  now  erecting  at  Cambridge* 
under  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing,  affords  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  remedying  the  defect  We  have  thus  point- 
ed out  in  university  discipline.  The  profession  of  civil 
law  is  sufficiently  encouraged  at  Trinity  Hall  and  some 
other  colleges,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  funds 
of  Downing  will  be  appropriated  to  the  other  objects  men- 
tioned in,  the  testament  of  its  founder.  It  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient that  Sir  Busic  Harwood  should  reside  at  the  lodge, 
or  that  the  candidates  for  a  fellowship  should  have  taken 
the  degree  of  M.  B. :  they  should  be  publicly  examined 
in  every  branch  of  medical  science,  and  the  successful 
candidate  should  rather  be  chosen  for  the  correctness  and 
extent  of  his  anatomical  and  pathological  enquiries,  than 
for  the  pureness  of  his  Latinity. 

To  those  who  are  intended  for  the  sedentary  professions 
we  would  recommend  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  classical  composition ;  but  to  the  student  in 
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medicine  no  scholastic  acquisitions  will  supply  the  place 
of  personal  observation  and  practical  experiment ;  and 
we  are  afraid,  that  whatever  is  added  to  the  extent  of  the 
former,  must  be  abstracted  from  the  correctness  and  im- 
portance of  the  latter. 

Nor  should  the  patronage  of  the  college  be  confined  to 
tile  graduates ;  the  scholarships  should  be  open  to  nope 
but  those  who  made  physic  the  real  object  of  their  pur- 
suit. The  exhibitions  should  only  be  granted  on  the  ex- 
press condition  of  annual  attendance  at  the  hospitals  ;  and 
the  prize  should  be  adjudged  to  that  dissertation  on  a  me- 
dical subject  which  displayed  the  greatest  originality  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  observation. 

We  are  the  more  particular  in  these  suggestions,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  present  fellows  have  neither 
taken  a  medical  degree,  nor  been  in  any  way  distinguished 
above  their  university  contemporaries.  It  is  thus  that  the 
founders  of  collegiate  institutions  are  usually  rewarded, 
and  that  dotage  or  vanity  is  repaid  by  avarice  and  ingra- 
titude! 

Independent,  however,  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
bye-laws  of  a  particular  college,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  objects  might  not.  be  more  speedily  accomplish- 
ed by  the  endeavours  of  the  collective  university.  The 
same  resources  that  enable  Dr.  Wooiaston  and  Mr.  Vince 
to  give  lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanics,  would  en- 
able Sir  Basic  Harwood  to  give  scientific  demonstrations 
in  anatomy.  The  want  of  dead  subjects,  is  a  complaint 
that  though  it  may  sometimes  be  advanced  as  an  excuse 
for  inactivity  and  ignorance,  is  always  tacitly  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  groundless  ;  and  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
those  common  maladies  in  which  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
cian is  most  extensively  useful,  may  be  observed  to  as 
much  advantage  at  Addenbrookes  Hospital,  as  at  the  first 
receptacle  of  living  subjects  within  the  circuit  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Could  the  other  advantages  of  academical  edu- 
cation be  combined  with  practical  improvement,  in  the 
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various  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  estimate  the  superiority  that  the  graduate 
of  an  English  university  must  necessarily  obtain  over  his 
rivals  in  every  qualification  that  could  deserve  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  his  patients.  At  a.  time  when  the 
title  of  physician  is  usurped  by  every  dabbler  in  pharma- 
cy, and  those  emoluments  which  ousht  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive rewards  of  learning,  genius,  and  integrity,  are  shared 
or  engrossed  by  a  multitude  of  needy  and  ignorant  adven- 
turers, it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  legitimate  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  should  be  discriminated  by  those 
habits  of  pecuniary  liberality  and  social  elegance,  which 
always  distinguish  the  regularly  educated  gentleman  from 
the  superficial  pretender,  or  the  unprincipled  profligate. 


TWO  DOGS  FOR  OX£  BONE. 


It  was  not  a  bone  in  possesion,  gentle  readers,  about 
which  these  pretty  poodles  began  their  snarling ;  but  what 
makes  the  thing  far  more  impudent,  a  bone  they  were 
hunting  after.  As  I  am  a  plain  rough  fellow,  and  not  in 
the  least  a  dab  hand  at  what  is  called  exordium,  my  essay 
in  the  most  humble  manner  presents  itself  bare-headed  be- 
fore ye. 

In  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  alias  Nottinghamshire  A  d? 
Tertiserof  the  date  of  Friday,  April  L2th,  1S11,  in  the 
first  page  of  the  said  publication,  the  first  column  there- 
of, and  the  first  article  in  that  column,  you  will  find  it 
thus  printed. 

WAXTED  (either  in  June  or  September,) 

"  The  care  of  a  church  for  a  few  months,  or  twelve  months,  or 
to  purchase  the  next  PRESENTATION  of  a  LIVING,  that  is  likely  to 
be  soon  vacant. 

4<  Letters,  postpaid,  directed  to  the  Rev.  Mb.  Ccrsham,  Mansfield, 
-will  be  duly  attended  to," 
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This  is  a  faithful  copy,  the  exact  mode,  of  the  type,  and  • 
I  defy  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  from  the  bishop  to  the  dog- 
whipper;  to  say  (having  the  esteem  of  truth  before  their 
eyes)  that  this  is  not  TRADING.  As  to  the  man's  want- 
ing to  take  a  job  either  by  the  day  ox  the  great,  'tis  all  very 
commendable,  he  is  labouring  in  his  vocation — pshaw ! 
I  beg  the  gentleman  s  pardon,  profession  I  should  have  said ; 
but  he  likewise  flies  at  higher  game,  he  wishes  to  pur- 
chase  a  presentation  of  a  church;  yet  if  he  was  addressed 
as  Mr.  Such-a-one,  dealer  and  chapman,  what  a  blaze 
would  it  create !  What,  insult  a  gentleman  s  feelings  by 
such  a  vulgar  appellation  ?  Well,  let  us  try  this  matter 
fairly,  by  a  parallel,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  this 
reverend  did  not  wish  to  become  a  dealer,  we  will  crave 
his  pardon.  We  will  take  the  very  next  article,  which 
purporteth  to  treat  of 

"  LONDON  PORTER  VAULTS,  ROTHERHAM. 
11  J.  Broadhead  begs  leave  respectfully  to  acquaint  his  friends  and 
the  public,  he  has  now  in  hand,  fit  for  immediate  consumption,  FINE 
OLD  BOTTLED  BROWN  STOUT,  of  superior  quality  and  strength, 
in  high  condition,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  J.  Broadhead,  I  apprehend,  is  a  man  not  ashamed 
of  his  trading,  and  wouid  not  be  in  the  least  offended, 
nor  feel  the  least  unpleasantness  (barring  the  Gazette) 
in  being  stiled  dealer  atid  chapman;  no,  not  he  indeed! 
And  why  should  he  ?  And,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  why 
should  the  other,  all  things  considered  ?  J.  Broadhead 
wishes  to  sell  his  fne  old  bottled  brown  stout,  and  the  parson 
wants  to  buy  a  living.  If  selling  confers  on  a  man  the 
title  of  dealer  and  chapman,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
does  not  buying  operate  in  a  similar  way  ?  The  balance, 
in  point  of  morality,  lies  clearly  with  the  porter-merchant; 
he  is  acting  legally,  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  the 
other,  not  withstanding  all  the  lying,  logical,  shuffling  eva- 
sions, adapted  to  the  occasion,  is  attempting  to  trample 
upon  the  law  of  the  land,  impudently  braving,  to  their 
very  teeth,  numerous  statutes. 

But,  reader, courteous  reader,"  how  oft  happens   the 
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slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  By  some  unaccount- 
able circumstances  totally  mystical  to  my  comprehen- 
sion, it  came  to  pass,  on  the  26th  day  of  the  said  April, 
that  there  appeared  exactly  in  the  same  situation,  as  a 
leader,  mind  ye,  a.  front  rank  man,  a  corner-pin  in  the  said 
Doncaster  Gazette,  the  following  article  : 

t(  Whereas  an  advertisement  appeared  in  this  paper  on  the  1 2th  in- 
stant for  a  curacy,  and  purchase  of  a  living,  reference  to  be  made  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cursham,  Mansfield  :  This  is  to  declare,  that  this  adver- 
tisement was  inserted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Kirby,  near 
Mansfield,  for  his  own  purpose,  without  the  cousent  or  knowledge  of 
Mk  Cursham,  and  application  is  requested  to  be  made  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  as  above." 

Now,  as  to  which  of  these  Christian  teachers  were  in- 
wardly moved  to  become  the  principal  in  this  nefarious 
traffic,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  enquire ;  we  may 
venture  to  set  it  down  as  a  disputable  point,  and  leave  it 
to  the  arbitrament  of  their  trusty  and  well  beloved  friends 
the  Dev  1  l  and  Simon  Ma gus.  More  is  certainly  meant 
than  is  intended  to  meet  the  eye,  and  its  developement 
may  be  left  to  time  and  good  neighbourhood.  One  thing 
clearly  ascertained  is  this,  that  there  has  been  publicly 
avowed  an  intention  of  committing  an  act  highly  irreligi- 
ous and  illegal.  'Tis  of  no  use  to  say  such  things  are  as 
common  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  :  the  question  is,  are  they 
not  illegal  ?  Is  not  perjur}/'  attached  to  such  procedure  ? 

A  Traveller. 
5th  June,  IS11. 
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There  is  at  this  momenta  military  man,  although  his 
form  and  manners  savour  but  little  of  bis  profession,  who, 
by  dint  of  adulation  and  the  continual   profession  ofsen- 
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timents  which  he  never  condescends  to  reduce  to  practice, 
added  withal  to  a  very  gentlemanly  deportment,  has  con- 
trived to  ingratiate  himself  considerably  into  the  notice  of 
the  superior  classes  of  society.  Originally  bred  to  the 
law,  he  practiced  as  an  attorney,  and  being  really  gifted 
with  more  than  common  talents,  he  made  much  progress  ; 
until,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  discovered  to  be  concerned  in 
mal-practices,  which  led  to  hfs  exposure  and  subsequent 
expulsion  from  the  profession.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  money,  although  he  had  lost  his  fame,  and  agree- 
ing with  FalstafT  that  honour  was  a  sort  of  slippery  un- 
substantial companion,  he  consoled  himself  for  having  cur 
its  acquaintance,  and  became  a  soldier.'  In  his  new  capa- 
city he  determined  to  shine,  and,  in  order  to  set  all  com- 
petition completely  at  defiance,  be  began  to  study  and 
practice — not  the  eighteen  manoeuvres,  nor  the  science  of 
tactics,  nor  the  act  of  war,  nor  yet  any  of  those  matters 
which  form  the  common  course  of  militar}^  men  :  no, — he 
cut  out  for  himself  an  original  plan  of  education,  and, after 
devoting  some  weeks  of  close  application  to  puthimseli 
in  proper  trim,  he  started,  as  suddenly  and  gloriously,  as 
^pedestrian  !  According  to  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding, 
a  military  man  might  sigh  for  distinction,  during  a  thirty 
years  service,  without  effect  ;  he  might  expose  himself  to 
difficulties  without  parallel;  fight  innumerable  battles, 
and,  after  all,  be  compelled  vainly  to  recap itul ate  his 

hair-breadth  scapes, 


—  ■       ■      -■■■■-  ucui  *l»j  cauiu  scape; 

And  imminent  dangers,  i'  th'  deadly  breach. 

he  might  point  to  his  wounds  from  morning  to  night, 
and  ineffectually  ask,  ••  date  obolum  Bclisario /'  but  our 
gallant  captain  formed  juster  ideas  of  glory,  he  remem- 
bered that  there  were  other  fields  besides  those  of  battle, 
and  considered  that  a  quick  march  in  his  own  country  for 
abetof  some  few  hundreds,  was  a  less  dangerous  service 
than  to  beat  up  an  enemy's  quarters ;  and  that  in  the 
world's  estimation,  and  that  of  his  fellow  officers,  the 
glory  of  winning  a  wager   equalled  that   of  winning  a 
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battle.  These  considerations  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  his  conduct,  and  while  some,  like  Lord  Wellington 
and  our  departed  Nelson  were  weak  enough  "  to  seek  the 
bubble  reputation  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  he  copied 
the  glorious  example  of  Barclay,  and  by  a  match  against 
hoary  time,  established  himself  as  a  gentleman  of  spirit 
and  talents,  and  one  who  could  be  admitted  without  dis- 
paraging the  company  into  fashionable  society. 

About  this  time,  however,  his  tailor,  after  Vainly  soli- 
citing the  payment  of  a  debt  which  was  long  over  due, 
troubled  this  fashionable  buck  with  a  writ,  and  the  har- 
pies of  the  law  were  so  thoughtless  of  the  captain's  fine 
feelings,  or  so  cruel  in  their  dispositions,  that  they  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him  in  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  and  con- 
veyed the  hero  to  a  springing  house,  whence  he  was  libe- 
rated by  the  most  mean, and  pitiful  supplications  and  pro- 
mises that  ever  disgraced  the  lips  of  a  man. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  our  hero  was  ordered 
abroad,  a  regulation  which  to  him  proved  a  source  of  the 
highest  gratification,  since  it  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  due 
discharge  of  his  debts,  which  were  pretty  numerous  and 
pressing.  At  Anacoahemade  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
gallantry  when  contending  with  a  bottle,  and  his  reluctance 
to  fight  with  any  other  foe.  At  Madeira,  he  turned  wine- 
merchant,  and,  on  his  recal  to  England,  imported  with 
himself  a  few  hogsheads  of  the  best  beverage  which  the 
cellars  of  Gordon  and  Duff  could  produce.  His  appear- 
ance amidst  his  old  friends  was  hailed  with  unaffected  joy 
by  the  pugilists,  pedestrians,  and  blackiegspf  Jackson's 
academy,  who  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing largely  on  his  pocket  for  the  stock  they  added  to  his 
vanity.  His  finances, however,  were  extremely  red ucecj, 
and,  after  lodging  his  wines  in  different  cellars  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  hawk-eyed  creditors,  he  set  about  the  ma- 
turation of  some  scheme  which  might  gain  him  at  once 
wealth,  patronage,  and  immortality. 

He  vainly  cogitated  the  subject  for  some  time  :  but  ths 
affair  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  Mrs.  Clarke  happily 
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relieved  him  from  his  mental  embarrassment ;  and  his 
speculative  brain  suggested  the  idea  of  raising  himself  into 
condition  by  means  of  some  catch-penny  tale  which 
might  savour  of  authenticity,  and  which  might  pretend 
to  throw  light  on  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  this  con- 
nection. He  accordingly  prepared  and  matured  a  publi- 
cation, and  having  long  sought  for  a  printer  madcof  better 
materials  than  the  community  ;  viz.  one  who  united  in  his 
composition  fine  taste  and  judgment,  he  pitched  upon, 
credatJudaus — Mr.  Gillett  ! !  To  Mr.  Giilett,  he  forth- 
with repaired,  and  laid  before  him  the  precious  nwrceauoi 
genius,  the  manuscript  which  was  to  repair  the  fortune  of 
the  one,  and  raise  the  fame  of  the  other.  The  result  of  this 
interview,  which,  in  the  captain's  estimation,  proved  the 
printer  to  be  a  man  of  "  fine  taste  and  judgment,"  I  shall 
give  in  his  own  words. — "  Ecod,  sir,  he  was  delighted, 
electrified,  absolutely  struck  dumb !  Sir,  said  he,  this 
will  do  ;  this  will  do;  this  is  well-written  ;  nothing  equal 
to  it  has  been  produced  since  the  days  of  Burke!  It  is 
Burke's  style ;  his  short  periods ;  his  energy  ;  his  correct- 
ness ;  his  sweetness  and  force.  This  will  sell,  sir — it  will 
do,  depend  upon  it."  It. may  be  superfluous  to  add,  that 
the  printer  became  a  party  concerned,  and  determined  to 
give  credit  to  his  new  customer,  rather  than  that  this  se- 
cond Burke  should  remain  in  obscurity.  This  point  being 
carried,  the  captain  commenced  printing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity ;  at  the  same  time,  employing  several  engines  to 
convey  to  government  a  terrific  account  of  the  exposures, 
he^vas  about  to  make,  and  how  they  might  ail  be  prevent- 
ed if  a  good  bribe  were  held  out  to  the  author  of  this  ex- 
plosive article.  The  work  was  still-born;  stifled  in  its 
birth ;  but  not  I  apprehend  from  the  cause  assigned  by  its 
author,  who  to  this  hour  struts  about  and  tells  how  minis- 
ters trembled,  and  how  ministers  found  out  his  printer,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  paid  him  for  the  printing,  &c."  all 
in  the  lump;'1  but  in  their  paroxysm  also,  they  forgot  one 
very  material  circumstance  which  was  to  give  the  author  any 
thing  for  his  trouble  and  talents, "  I  might,"  said  the  captain, 
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4i  have  touched  ten  thousand  pounds  if  I  had  asked  for  it." 
Oh!  what  a  misery  it  is  to  be  cursed  with  this  leaden, 
hope  destroying  diffidence! 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  literary 
world,  if  printers  were  in  generaUsuch  men  as  Mr.  Gillett, 
who  can  diseern  the  spirit  of  Burke  in  short  periods,  and 
can  foresee,  from  the  superficial  perusal  of  a  manuscript,  to 
a  certainty  what  will  be  its  fate.  Such  taste  and  geuius, 
are,  however,  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  hemisphere  of  a 
printing  office,  except  when  exotic  talent  ventures  there, 
with  faltering  steps  and  downcast  eye,  to  commits  its  ear- 
ly fragrance  to  the  world.  And  how  frequently  do  these 
sons  of  science  meet  with  severe  rebuffs  from  the  igno- 
rance of  printers  and  their  insolence  ;  but  with  Mr.  Gil- 
lett the  case  is  far  otherwise  ;  "  he,"  to  use  the  captain's 
words,  "  appears  to  have  nothing  of  the  pitiful  trades- 
man about  him  ;"  oh!  no;  genius  never  entered  his  print- 
ing-office to  meet  with  the  biting  insults  of  cold  disdain  ; 
his  liberality  to  literature  is  only  equalled  by  the  libera- 
lity of  good-fortune  to  him,  in  throwing  into  his  way  so 
many  opportunities  of  scandalizing  others  and  filling  his 
own  pockets,  and  in  extricating  him  from  so  many  disa- 
greeable dilemmas,  into  some  of  which  it  is  but  strict  jus- 
tice to  say  he  was  most  meritediy  plunged. 

But  to  acquit  Mr.  Gillett ;  for  although  Mr.  Gillett  is 
such  a  liberal,  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  he  is  of  too  little 
real  consequence  to  any  one  to  attract  much  notice ;  and 
therefore,  leaving  printers  and  printing-offices,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  son  of  "  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo;"  for  the  gal- 
lant captain,  although  he  was  a  soldier  and  writer  united, 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  blended  in  his  character  that  of 
the  ban  vivunt.  His  diffidence,  at  the  critical  moment  of  all 
others  when  it  ought  not  to  have  shown  itself,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  making  a  fortune,  and  he  found  him-* 
self  just  as  far  from  wealth  and  fame  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore he  saw  Mr.  Gillett.  He  determined,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  to  endeavour 
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to  atone  for  his  past  remissness,  and  to  remind  the  go- 
vernment how  much  they  were  indebted  to  him.  From 
this  moment,  he  perplexed  all  the  members  of  admini- 
stration, from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  with  letters  explanatory  of  the  liberality 
with  which  he  had  acted  towards  them,  and  intreating 
that  this  liberality  of  behaviour  might  be  met  with  a  cor- 
responding conduct  on  their  side.  Men  in  power,  not- 
withstanding he  pointed  out  to  them  so  clearly  the  con- 
duct they  ought  to  adopt,  appeared,  nevertheless,  deaf  to 
his  applications,  and  ultimately  left  him  to  seek  for  money 
and  consolation  in  some  new  speculation.  Even  his  illus- 
trious patron  the  commander  in  chief,  who,  if  the  captain 
is  to  be  believed,  is  always  ready  to  back  his  protege's 
pedestrian  talents  against  those  of  any  other  man  in  the 
united  kingdom,  seems  to  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
his  walking  than  his  writing,  for  he  never  once  conde- 
scended to  say,  "  Here,  Captain,  I  have  known  your 
ill-usage,  and  out  of  my  desire  to  serve  you,  and  my  re- 
spect for  your  under si anding,  I  will  place  you  on  my 
household  establishment."  This,  indeed,  was  precisely 
the  situation  in  which  the  captain  sought  to  be  placed, 
and  it  was  cruel,  exceedingly  cruel,  in  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage alluded  to,  not  to  take  his  wants  into  considera- 
tion, without  giving  him  the  pain  to  ask,  in  order  that  he 
might  endure  the  mortification  of  a  refusal.  Notwith- 
standing this  neglect,  however,  the  captain  considers  his 
interest  more  than  his  feelings,  and  suppresses  the  latter 
altogether,  since  the  former  urges  him  to  silence.  He 
still  talks  of  his  "  great  friend"  with  the  same  warmth 
as  before,  feels  the  same  confidence  in  his  condescending 
friendship*  and  whenever  he  mentions  him,  never  fails  to 
add,  "  Upon  my  soul,  the  duke  is  a  good  fellow/' 

The  pride  of  the  captain,  however,  was  not  humbled 
by  the  defeat  of  his  efforts  to  attract  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  his  ill  success;  and  an  appointment  he  received  of 
aid-de-camp  to  the  governor  of  one  of  our   West  India 
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islands  raised  his  consequence  to  the  highest  pitch  ima- 
ginable. He  now  assumed  the  name  and  rank  of  co- 
lonel, introduced  himself  into  new  circles,  and  becoming, 
implicated  in  some  affairs  of  gallantry,  was  considered 
the  very  hero  of  amour.  His  adventures  were  not  con-, 
ducted  withal  so  prudently  as  they  ought ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year,  he  was  constrained  by  a  com- 
bination of  embarrassments,  to  seek  an  obscure  lodging, 
where  it  was  far  from  being  probable  that  his  enemies 
would  be  able  to  trace  him.  Here  in  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  widow,  he  received  visits  from  his  fair  friends,  and 
remained  secluded  from  others  ;  and  here  he  projected  a 
new  publication,  to  repair  his  shattered  finances,  and  to 
place  him  at  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  After  much  trouble  and 
assistance  he  matured  his  new  undertaking,  and  launched 
his  literary  skiff  on  the  ocean  of  public  opinion  ;  confident 
that  the  spirit  and  talents  of  Burke  would  suffice  to  make  it 
surmount  all  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  (and  these 
were  of  no  light  nor  inconsiderable  nature)  which  it  had 
to  encounter.  The  sequel,  alas !  has  once  more  been  fatal 
to  his  glorious  cause:  without  system,  without  experi- 
ence, without  ability  for  the  task,  he  has  endeavoured,  for 
a  few  months,  to  amuse  the  world  with  his  hints  and  in- 
uendos,  his  mysterious  allusions  to  things  which  never 
were,  and  his  erroneous  conceptions  of  those  that  are ;  and 
now,  when  his  readers  beg;iii  to  fall  under  a  surfeit  of 
misconception,  misinterpretation,  perversion,  and  non- 
sense, he  rapidly  decays,  and  the  general  contempt  of  his 
production  consigns  it  to  destruction,"  as  the  ocean  sweeps 
the  laboured  mole  away." 

He  is  now  seldom  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when 
like  the  owl  he  ventures  forth,  under  the  cover  of  imper- 
fect light,  to  the  most  obscure  haunts  he  can  find,  where 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  sheriff's  officers  or  an- 
gry husbands,  he  may  receive  due  reports  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  with  his  confidential  servant,  (alike  the  mas- 
ter and  the  man  !)  may  strike  out  some  new  method  of 
6i  raising  the  wind,"  and  some  fresh  scheme  for  the  sale 
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of  his  monotonous  production,  as  well  as  for  his  own  per- 
sonal security.  His  visits  at  the  War  Office  are  not  so  con- 
venient as  formerly,  for  his  fears  are  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  venture  abroad  ;  and  this  terror  has  so  infected  his 
servant,  that  he  also  suspects  every  man  that  looks  at  him 
of  some  sinister  design  upon  his  person. 

His  career  has  thus  proved  unproductive,  except  in  dis- 
grace and  poverty;  yet  this  consideration  should  not  pre- 
vent other  young  military  heroes  from  treading  in  his  steps, 
since  fortune  behaves  not  with  equal  unkindness  to  all. 
Pedestrian  honors  and  the  fame  of  gallantry  are  less  dan- 
gerous, except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  than  a  military 
course;  and  the  soi-disant  colonel,  although  he  is  under  a 
cloud,  when  he  calls  to  mind  his  past  achievements  may 
cry  out, 

"  Palroam,  qui  meruit,  ftrat." 

c. 


ON  THE  DEPRAVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MORALS. 


The  animated  eulogium  of  Mr.  "Walsh  on  the  Eng- 
lish character,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  deserves  equal  praise  for  its  eloquence  and 
its  truth :  but  while  we  are  peculiarly  distinguished  even 
by  our  enemies  as  a  moral  people,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  enquire  whether  our  progress  in  those  virtues  that  con- 
tribute to  national  happiness  be  progressive  or  retrograde, 
and  whether  our  improvements,  as  compared  with  our- 
selves, be  as  decided  as  our  superiority  over  every  rival 
people. 

For  our  own  parts  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  present  a*e  surpasses  in  degree  and  variety  of  wick- 
edness all  that  have  preceded  it ;  that  the  sum  of  national 
virtue  and  domestic  happiness  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished; that  the  influence  of  rational   religion  on  the 
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minds  of  men  is  gradually  declining  :  and  that  those  feel- 
ings of  personal  honour  and  of  social  sensibility, 
which  once  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  men  who  performed 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  from  the  impulse  of  senti- 
ment rather  than  the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue,  are 
nearly  extinguished.  But  as  observations  of  this  kind 
are  numbered  among  the  common-places  of  morality, 
we  shall  enter  into  a  short  detail  of  the  grounds  on  which 
our  opinion  has  been  formed. 

The  collective  virtue  of  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  its  domestic  felicity.  When  men  are  detached 
from  their  homes  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  left  to 
struggle  with  temptation  at  a  distance  from  their  friends 
and  kindred,  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  their  habits  are 
regular,  or  their  principles  correct.  In  the  bustle  of  mul- 
titudes, the  milder  virtues  are  overwhelmed  :  the  habitual 
sense  of  decorum,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  domestic 
intercourse  is  obliterated ;  each  individual,  unconscious 
of  any  inquiring  eye,  overawed  by  no  fear  of  observation 
from  those  whose  good  opinion  he  would  wish  to  pre- 
serve or  conciliate,  at  first  indulges  in  pleasures  to  which 
the  chief  allurement  is  the  facility  of  enjoying  them 
without  observation,  and  afterwards  perseveres  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  fill  up  by  irregular  gratification  that 
*f.  craving  void"  which  has  been  left  unoccupied  by  the 
endearments  of  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  habits  of  domestic  life  that  the  vir- 
tuous affections  are  cherished  and  preserved.  It  is  in 
the  family  parlour  of  the  middle  classes  that  morality 
holds  her  court,  and  that  religion  reigns  with  mild  but 
powerful  influence.  The  relations  of  father  and  brother 
not  only  impose  duties  on  the  individual  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  outrageous  vice,  but  sway  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  soothe  the  soul  to  habitual  virtue. 
But  our  youth  are  now  torn  from  the  bosoms  of  their 
friends  in  their  infant  years  to  venture  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  before  their  principles  are  confirmed,  or  their  discre- 
tion is  matured.     Far  removed  from  the  observation  of 
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all  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  love  or  reverence, 
exposed  to  every  variety  of  temptation,  and  placed  in 
situations  more  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  vicious  prin- 
ciples than  to  the  confirmation  of  those  moral  impressions 
with  which  they  entered  into  the  world. 

Now  whoever  contemplates  the  accession   of  colonial 
territory  that  we  have  obtained    within   the   last  forty 
years,  and  observes  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenure  by  which 
much  of  it  is  held,  must  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the 
peace  of  domestic  life  has  been  invaded  even  from   these 
causes  alone,   and  by  what    innumerable  drains  our  ve- 
nile  population  of  the  country  is  drawn  from  domestic 
life  and  from    their   country.     Our  Indian   colonies   are 
not  like  those  which  we  once  held  in  America,   the    seat 
of  domestic  establishments  :  few  of  the  individuals  who 
go  out  to  the  former,  remain  much  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  the  acquisition    of  the   means  of  returning  with 
credit  to  their  own  country.     A   youth  of  seventeen  is 
not  likely  to  improve  in  morality  by  a   residence  in  In- 
dia;   and   he  returns    to     England    not    merely    with 
habits     totally    inimical    to    domestic    happiness,    but 
with    manners     and    propensities    positively     and    evi- 
dently dangerous  to  the  virtue  of  the  circle  in  which  his 
fortune  enables  him  to  move.     It  is  not  less   true  than 
lamentable,  that  one  half  of  those  young  men,  who  had 
they  remained  at  home  would  have  passed  through   life 
the  comfort  of  their  families,  the    benefactors  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and  the  examples  of  morality,   are   sent 
out  to  India,  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  and  that  of  these  un- 
happy beings,  one  half  are  killed  by  the  climate  and  de- 
bauchery; the  rest  come  back  with  all   the  vices  of  the 
east,  with  broken  constitutions,  and  with  habits   destruc- 
tive of  their  own  peace  and  injurious  to  society. 

The  population  of  the  metropolis  is  increased  in  more 
than  a  treble  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  pursuits  of  rural  and  provincial  life  are  forsaken 
for  professions  in  which  all  are  miserable,  and  few  suc- 
cessful.    The  promise  of  a  family  must  now  be  sent  to 
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London,  to  see  a  little. of  the  world  ;  detached  from  his 
friends,  he  indulges  in  pleasure  without  restraint,  and  if 
fortune  do  not  befriend  him  in  the  metropolis,  he  returns 
to  his  family  with  the  habits  of  a  rake  and  the  feelings  of 
a  misanthrope.  But  supposing  that  he  is  able  to  resist 
temptation,  he  cannot  have  escaped  the  usual  effects  of 
an  isolated  residence  in  a  great  city:  from  a  generous, 
open-hearted  youth,  he  is  changed  into  an  egotist,  and  his 
social  feelings  are  subdued  by  distrust,  jealousy,  and  sel- 
fishness. 

The  habits  and  the  mode  of  thinking,  therefore,  so 
prevalent  in  town,  are  diffused  through  the  provinces.  The 
good  old  habits  of  Englishmen  are  gradually  declining; 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  become  every  day  less  and  less 
observable;  hospitality  has  given  place  to  suspicion,  and 
the  cold  formalities  of  ceremonious  distrust  have  succeeded 
to  franknessof  intercourse  and  innocence  of  manners.  Every 
small  town  of  which  neither  the  trade  nor  the  population 
is  increased,  is  blest  with  an  attorney;  quackery  pre}^s 
on  the  indiscretion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  comfort  forsakes 
their  homes  at.  the  approach  of  luxury. 

It  is  impossible  to  revisit  the  distant  counties  without 
being  struck  by  the  depravation  of  national  manners,  and 
without  feeling  how  widely  the  sophisticated  habits  and 
mercenary  passions  have  extended  their  influence.  A  tra- 
veller to  the  lakes  is  no  longer  received  with  admiiing 
but  hospitable  courtesy  :  the  peasant  looks  on  every 
stranger  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  and  the  country  gentle- 
man denies  him  access  to  his  grounds.  The  first  emotions 
of  kindness  are  repressed  by  the  wary  coldness  of  dis- 
trust, and  that  welcome  which  would  a  few  years  ago 
have  been  granted  to  the  stranger,  is  now  denied  even  to 
the  gentleman,  till  they  have  ascertained  the  identity  of 
his  person,  and  the  extent  of  his  finances. 

That  the  morals  of  the  metropolis  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
pravation rather  than  improvement  may  naturally  be  con- 
cluded from  the  increase  of  its  size  and  population.  In  a 
;city  of  whigh  the  inhabitants  amount  to  one  million,  the 
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sum  of  wickedness  is  likely,  a  priori,  to  be  more  than  dou- 
ble that  of  another  city,  containing  only  half  the  number 
of  people;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to  London  more  par- 
ticularly than  to  any  other  city  of  equal  magnitude.  The 
proportion  of  unmarried  persons  is  greater  in  the  metro- 
polis of  England  than  in  any  foreign  capital.  The  habits 
of  men  are  therefore  less  regular,  their  pursuits  less  cer- 
tain, and  the  temptations  by  which  they  are  assailed  more 
numerous.  If  it  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  London  is  more 
corrupt  than  the  country,  its  very  extension,  independent 
of  these  consfderations,  is  a  proof  of  national  depravation  : 
a  dozen  city  clerks  would  be  able  to  conceive  more  wick- 
edness in  a  day  than  a  dozen  husbandmen  would  become 
acquainted  with  in  their  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  ;  and  as  the  former  class  increases  in  a  ten-fold  pro- 
portion to  the  latter,  what  limits  can  we  assign  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  immorality  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  progress  of  im- 
morality in  one  direction,  has  been   counteracted  by  the 
gradual  advance  of  virtue  in  another;  and  that  if  the  sour- 
ces of  corruption  have  multiplied,  the  influence  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  has  been  more  than  proportionably  ex- 
tended. But  if  this  be  true,  how  can  it  be  ascertained  ?  and 
while  its  supporters  do  not  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  facts, 
we  have  a  right  to  deny  the  truth  of  their  position.     We 
know  that  the  churches  are  deserted,  and  that  a  majority  of 
our  population  are  infidels  or  fanatics  ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  preach  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  national 
^  improvement,  to  demonstrate  that  this  has  always  been 
the  case,  or  that  there  are  among  us  a  few  individuals  of 
virtue  so  transcendant,  that  their  goodness  more    than 
counterbalances  the  general  depravity.     Now  we  will  not 
admit    that  our  bishops  are   more  holy  or  our   judges 
more  upright  than  they  were  c.venty  years  ago,  and   at 
that  time  neither  Paine  had  w    cten.nor  Wesley  exhorted. 
One  great  cause  of  our  national  corruption  is  the  diffu- 
sion of  French  manners  and  principles.    We  have  imbibed 
all  the  sophistries  of  sentiment,  and  all  the  licentiousness 
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of  principle,  by  which  our  enemies  were  once  peculiarly 
distinguished :  the  sacrifice  of  the  social  affections  to 
personal  gratification  is  the  governing  principle  of  their 
pursuits  :  whatever  vices  are  the  most  inimical  to  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  they  cherish  with  peculiar  care;  and  all 
their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  those  habi- 
tual impressions  of  religion,  of  filial  affection,  and  social 
benevolence  that  nature  has  implanted  or  education  ma- 
tured. Sexual  profligacy,  in  particular,  they  applaud 
as  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious  ;  a  disregard  of  all  the 
ties  of  family  connection,  and  insensibility  to  all  the  ge- 
nerous feelings  of  our  nature  are  exemplified  in  their  daily- 
actions  and  discourse.  To  marry  for  convenience,  to  re- 
gard the  person  whom  you  call  by  the  name  of  friend  as 
a  useful  instrument,  and  to  regret  the  loss  of  reputation, 
only  as  it  is  accompanied  by  pecuniary  inconvenience, 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  modern  man  of  the 
world  :  the  Bible  is  with  him  a  funny  collection  of  old 
stories;  his  sisters  are  good  pieces,  his  mother  an  old 
snuffy,  and  his  father  a  stingy  old  grave-airs,  who  might 
as  well  kick  the  bucket,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  a  man  of 
spirit.  The  external  decencies  of  conduct,  and  the  sense. 
of  personal  dignity  are  no  longer  observed  or  retained— 
vicissitude  is  borne  with  indifference,  and  the  most  de- 
grading acts  of  meanness  confessed  without  a  blush.  To 
be  arrested  every  day,  or  to  be  in  prison  every  two  years 
would  about  fifty  years  ago  have  broken  the  heart  of  the 
individual  himself,  and  have  humbled  his  family  to  the 
dust.  But  accidents  of  this  kind  are  now  too  trifling  to 
he  mentioned,  and  nothing  is  more  common  or  more 
reputable  than  for  a  gentleman  tc  live  in  prison  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  creditors. 

The  ancient  satirists  have  observed,  that  the  virtue  of  a 
people  may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  reverence  they 
display  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The  prevalence  of 
perjury  amongst  us,  is  too  notorious  to  be  disputed  : 
-scarcely  a  session  occurs  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which  more 
than  a  dozen  witnesses  do  not  forswear  themselves.     Nor 
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is  this  crime,  horrible  as  it  is,  peculiar  to  the  lower  and 
unprivileged  orders  of  society:  it  appears  from  the  best 
authority,  that  our  clergy  have  been  for  many  years  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  deliberate  perjury.  I  shall  men- 
tion, (says  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole*)  one  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. Every  clergyman  before  he  can  be  inducted  to  a 
living  in  Ireland  must  take  an  oath,  that  he  eithtr  does  keep 
a  school,  or  that  he  will  keep  one  in  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 
Yet  it  had  so  happened  that  not  a  single  clergyman  had  ever 
kept  a  school  there,  but  had  settled  the  matter  by  giving  forty 
shillings  a  yeat ,  or  some  small  sum  to  a  schoolmaster  to  edu- 
cate the  poor.  There  is  nothing,'  more  infamous  than  this 
in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  but  the  letters  of  Dr.  O'Meara, 
and  the  conduct  of  poor  infatuated  Beazely,  afford  suffici- 
ent evidence  of  clerical  depravity. 

That  in  proportion  as  men  become  wise  they  advance 
in  virtue,  is  a  position  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pre- 
ceding observations  have  a  tendency  to  refute  ;  and  a  cur- 
sory review  of  the  comparative  progress  of  other  nations 
in  knowledge  and  morality,  will  not  diminish  the  force  of 
their  application.  When  were  the  inhabitants  of  France 
more  enlightened,  or  when  more  profligate  ?  There  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  learning  in  which  they  do  not  excel, 
yet  they  are  the  passive  slaves  of  a  usurper ;  there  is  not  a 
science  which  they  have  not  cultivated  with  success,  yet 
they  are  the  opprobrium  of  mankind,  the  victims  of  every 
vicious  propensity,  and  every  unmanly  passion.  The 
Romans  under  the  government  of  Augustus  could  look 
back  with  just  contempt  on  the  ignorance  of  their  ances- 
tors, yet  what  sera  of  Roman  virtue  outshone  the  splendor 
of  the  age  of  Romulus  ? 


Seehis  speech,  in  the  Courier  of  May  1 6th,  1811. 
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ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  MEDICINES,  AND 
THE  RELIGION  OF  QUACKS. 


Sir, 

Your  Tables  of  Quackery  are  evidently  drawn  up  by 
some  one  who  is  well  acquainted  both  with  practical  phar- 
macy, and  with  the  various  modes  of  chemical  analysis. 
I  have  myself  examined  several  of  the  nostra  he  has  enu- 
merated, and  in  more  than  one  instance  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  original  recipe,  and  have  found  in 
both  cases  his  account  of  their  composition  to  be  correct. 
The  tables  are  not  less  useful,  and  do  not  appear  less  ex- 
traordinary to  the  regular  pharmacopolists  than  to  the 
uninitiated  reader :  the  truth  is,  that  even  on  the  arti- 
cles sold  to  apothecaries,  the  profit  of  the  chemist  is 
from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  cent,  and 
the  former  are  therefore  unable  to  estimate  the  real  cost  of 
any  quack  medicine. 

While  you  are  thus  severe,  however,  on  the  fraternity 
of  quacks,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  lay  open  a  much  more 
extensive  source  of  disease,  and  much  more  unprincipled 
modes  of  pecuniary  fraud,  than  the  sale  of  nostrums.  The 
skill  of  the  physician  is  of  little  avail,:  if  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  medicines  that  he  prescribes  are  so  far  adulte- 
rated as  to  be  inefficacious  or  pernicious;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  statements  that  whether  the  drugs 
be  supplied  directly  from  the  chemist,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  apothecary,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  their  being  either  harmless  or  genuine. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  a  detail  of  the  various 
modes  of  adulteration,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  carelessness  with  which  medicines  are 
dispersed  and  compounded  at  the  retail  chemists,  and  on 
the  extent  of  their  profits.  Instead  of  the  preparation  of 
prescriptions  being  confided  to  those  assistants  who  have 
completed  their  apprenticeship,  they  are  frequently  com- 
mitted to  some  thoughtless,  idle,  or  uneducated  boy,  who 
is  equally  inaccurate  in  his  weights  and  measures,  unae- 
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quainted  with  medical  abbreviations,  and  slovenly  in  hia 
mode  of  dispensation.  When  a  prescription  therefore  is 
sent  to  be  prepared,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  mistake 
hydrargyria  mur.  mit.  for  hydrarg.  mur.  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate for  calomel ;  that  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of 
weighing  ten  grains  of  scammony  he  may  throw  in  a 
pinch  between  his  finger  and  thumb  ;  and  that  he  may 
beat  up  the  pills  in  a  mortar  of  which  the  bottom  is  co- 
vered with  verdigrease.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur daily  and  hourly,  and  their  effects  are  usually  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  the  disease  itself,  or  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  prescription. 

The  charges  are  not  regulated  by  the  fortune  of  the 
patient,  but  by  the  form  and  quantity  of  the  medicine. 
A  four  ounce  bottle  is  charged  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
should  it  only  contain  a  few  grains  of  white  vitriol ;  half 
a  scruple  of  salt  petre,  half  a  dram  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  water,  costs  the  chemist  less 
than  a  farthing,  and  is  valued  to  the  patient  at  half  a 
crown.  The  common  profits  of  the  shop,  indeed,  inde- 
pendent of  prescriptions,  though  they  may  not  be  unfair, 
are  certainly  too  enormous  too  admit  of  any  excuse  for 
that  extensive  system  of  adulteration  I  am  about  to  deve- 
lops Eight  hundred  per  cent,  is  a  moderate  profit  on 
the  usual  articles  of  a  druggist's  store-rooms ;  the  retail 
profit  of  Glauber's  salts  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred per  cent. :  and  on  almost  every  other  article,  I  have 
before  observed  that  even  in  the  wholesale  trade  it  is 
seldom  lower  than  three  hundred  per  cent.  When  the 
salts  just  mentioned  cost  them  2d.  per  lb.  they  are  sold 
to  the  apothecary  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  the  addi- 
tion on  the  4d.  prime  cost  of  a  pint  of  hartshorn  is  from 
Is.  to  Is.  8d. 

But  these  are  trivial  circumstances  compared  with 
those  that  I  am  about  to  mention,  and  which  demand  in 
no  common  degree  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
In  another  publication,  I  have  called  upon  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  exercise  that  power  which  is  vested  in 
\hem,  of  subjecting  the  stock  of  every  druggist  within  a 
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mile  of  the  metropolis  to  annual  examination  ;  but  as  they 
have  not  thought  proper,  even  after  the  details  that  I  laid 
before  them,  to  perform  this  act  of  justice  to  the  public 
and  to  themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  the  existence  of 
these  abuses  should  no  longer  depend  on  their  discre- 
tion, and  that  the  deliberate  murder  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  should  be  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  legis- 
lative authority.  I  very  seriously  doubt  whether  more 
human  beings  have  been  killed  or  disabled  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  on  the  peninsula,  by  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  or  by  the  adulterated  drugs  of  these  retailers  of 
poison.  The  evil  is  unfelt  and  unseen,  and  the  public  can 
have  therefore  no  suspicion  of  its  magnitude.  When  a  man 
dies  from  swallowing  manganeze,  instead  of  mercury,  by 
whom  is  the  cause  of  his  death  to  be  ascertained,  or  how 
can  his  family  discover  that  the  prescription  has  been 
improperly  prepared,  and  that  he  is  killed  by  the  villainy 
of  the  druggists,  and  not  by  the  mistake  or  the  ignorance 
of  the  physician  ? 

Scarcely  a  single  article  that  is  sold  either  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  apothecaries,  is  prepared  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  Pharmacopeia.  Every  druggist  has  his 
own  mode  of  manufacturing  his  syrup,  his  tinctures,  his 
pills,  and  his  electuaries ;  in  all  his  variations  he  is  influenc- 
ed solely  by  two  motives,  avarice  and  fear.  He  wishes 
to  make  every  compound  at  as  little  expence  as  possi- 
ble, and  yet  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  it  bear  some 
resemblance  in  its  sensible  properties  to  the  original  ar- 
ticle. To  unite  these  two  objects  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
pharmaceutical  perfection.  The  most  ingenious  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  is  in  the  common  spirit  of  lavender ; 
which  when  genuine  is  an  expensive  and  troublesome  ar- 
ticle, requiring  the  process  of  distillation,  &c.  The  sale- 
able preparation,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  tincture 
of  Jamaica  pepper,  coloured  with  cochineal  and  salt  of 
tartar;  audits  smell  and  taste  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  compound  properly  prepared. 

Venice  turpentine  {an  exusion  from  the  pine?)  is  manu- 
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factured  by  a  due  admixture  of  resin,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  balsam  of  copaiva.  The  saleable  balsam  of  copaiva 
(which  in  its  genuine  state  distils  from  an  American  tree) 
is  compounded  of  resin,  or  gum  thus,  oil  of  turpentine, 
oliveoil,  and  a  little  aikanet,  or  turmeric  root  to  colour; 
a  little  of  the  genuine  balsam  is  added  when  the  article  is 
to  be  sent  to  an  intelligent  apothecary.  Oil  of  mace  (ex- 
pressed from  the  mace)  is  substituted  by  boiling  a  little 
mace  and  turmeric  in  suet.  Calomel  is  mixed  with  ar- 
senic and  white  lead;  red  precipitate  with  red  lead;  cin- 
nabar with  red  lead;  JSthiops  mineral  [hijdrar gyrus  sul- 
phuratus  ttiger)  with  ****-[-  Peruvian  bark  is. mixed 
with  almond  powder,  or  guiacum  wood,  gentian,  and  any 
colouring  material ;  angustura  bark  with  gentian  and 
turmeric  ;  white  precipitate  with  white  lead.  2b  uteri/ 
ounce  of oil  of  clove  sis  added  two  ounces  of  oil  of  olives.  Oil 
cf  origanum  is  made  of  oil  of  rosemary,  spirits  of  wine,  andaU 
konet  root.  Oil  of  juniper  is  adulterated  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil  of turpentine.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  verify  the  truth 
of  my  assertion  respecting  the  last  three  articles,  let  him 
first  procure  at  Apothecaries  Hall  the  genuine  articles, 
and  afterwards  send  for  them  to  a  druggist's  shop,  select- 
ed promiscuously.  Now  let  him  to  the  doubtful  oil  of 
origanum  add  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
since  essential  oils  mix  without  becoming  turbid,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  is  the  only  essential  oil  that  in  its  usual  state 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  spirit  of  wine,  the  mixture  will  im- 
mediately indicate  ,by  iosingits  transparency, the  presence 
of  the  alcohol.  Again,  to  the  doubtful  oil  of  juniper 
put  any  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  it  will  immedi- 
ately dissolve  the  genuine  oil,  leaving  the.  oil  of  turpen- 
tine by  itself.  Thirdly  ;  add  alcohol  to  the  oil  of  cloves, 
and  since  it  dissolves  essential  oils,  but  not  expressed  ones, 
it  will  immediately  unite  with  the  genuine  oil,  leaving 
behind  the  oil  of  olives. 

Syrup  of  violets  is  either  made  of  red  cabbage  and  orris 

t  We  cannot  decipher  this  part  of  our  correspondent's  letter. 
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root,  in  which  case  it  soon  becomes  fetid,  or  merely  of 
orris  root  and  indigo.  This  last  composition  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genuine,  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or 
pot-ash,  which  will  change  the  colour  of  the  latter  from 
blue  to  red  or  green,  but  produces  no  effects  on  the  fic- 
titious article.  Syrup  of  poppies  is  usually  made  not 
from  the  poppies  as  directed,  but  by  the  addition  of  lau- 
danum to  simple  syrup.  The  proportion  is  necessarily 
irregular,  and  a  physician  who  should  prescribe  syrup 
of  poppies  to  a  restless  infant,  under  an  idea  that  it  war. 
prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopeia,  might  probably 
sign  its  death  warrant. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  what  the  chemists  call 
extemporaneous  pharmacy.  As  owing  to  negligence  or  ac- 
cident, they  are  sometimes  without  any  supply  of  a  com- 
pound article,  if  a  servant  be  sent  for  a  small  quantity  of  it 
they  make  it  while  she  is  waiting,  by  the  hasty  admix- 
ture of  a  few  ingredients  possessing  the  taste  and  smell  of 
the  genuine  medicine.  It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  prepare 
an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir,  by  shaking  together  a  lit- 
tle laudanum,  a  drop  of  oil  of  aniseed,  and  quantum 
si/fficit  of  proof  spirit.  The  proportion  of  laudanum 
requisite  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  real  paregoric, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  if  it  could,  would  the  assistant 
in  this  hasty  mode  of  dispensation  be  able  correctly  to 
observe  it.  • 

So  much  at  present  for  the  serious  parts  of  my  accusa- 
tion, which  I  will  support  as  opportunity  offers  by 
additional  disclosures.  What  I  am  about  to  communicate 
is  better  calculated  to  excite  a  smile,  than  to  raise  your 
indignation.  There  are  a  series  of  traditionary  prescriptions 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  the  grandmama  of 
queen  Anne's  days  to  the  sempstress  of  the  present,  which 
among  the  country  people,  and  among  the  vulgar  in  town 
are  looked  upon  as  infallible.  These  prescriptions  usually 
include  a  number  of  articles  that  were  in  vogue  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  of  the  chemist     Amongst  articles  of  this  kind  are 
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thebezoar  stone,  which  was  once  presumed  Lobe  a  spcciiic 
against  fever.  For  this  they  usually  substitute  prepared 
chalk.  The  place  of  viper's  flesh  is  supplied  by  saioop, 
and  that  of  St.  John's  wort  by  any  convenient  powder. 
The  patient  returns  home  with  the  prescription  prepared 
secundem  artem — if  he  dies,  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
inveteracy  of  the  disease  ;  but  if  he  recovers,  the  virtues  of 
the  recipe  are  of  course  miraculous! 

Perhaps  the  following  statement  may  afford  you  and 
your  readers  some  insight  into  the  present  state  of  our 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  may  give  occasion  of  just  alarm 
to  those  well-meaning  country  gentlemen,  who  confide 
their  favourite  horses  to  the  care  of  common  "  veterinary 
surgeons."  The  most  efficacious  prescriptions  of  these 
gentlemen  include  various  proportions  of  oil  of  swallows, 
oil  of  St.  John's  wort,  oil  of  bricks,  oil  of  lilies,  &c.  &c. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  all  these  compositions  are  the  same, 
and  consist  entirely  of  olive  or  Unseed  oil  coloured  with  ver- 
digrease !  Yet  our  most  popular  writers  on  the  art  of  far- 
riery dwell  with  great  delight  on  the  cures  performed  by 
these  wonder-working  medicines. 

Before  I  conclude  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  patents  for  quack  me- 
dicines are  usually  obtained.  It  is  necessary  that  previous 
to  the  grant  of  a  patent,  the  proprietor  of  the  nostrum 
should  deliver  in  a  specification  on  oath  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  the  persons  thus  com- 
ing forward  are  guilty  of  perjury.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  specification  of  Whitehead's  essence  of  mustard, 
in  which  weare  ordered  "  to  take  any  quantity  of  the  white 
and  brown  mustard  plant  and  root,  and  the  white  and 
brown  mustard  seed,  and  with  water  distil  therefrom  the 
essential  oil.  Put  the  essential  oil  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil  of  juniper  into  a  retort,  and  with  as  gentle  a  heat 
as  possible  draw  it  over,  and  keep  it  very  closely  stopped." 
The  person  who  delivered  in  this  recipe  must  have 
knownthatthe  essence  of  mustard  is  not  prepared  as  directed, 
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but  that  it  is  a  mere  tincture  of  camphor  and  mustard 
seed,  in  oil  of  turpentine.  But  if  the  friend  of  Johnson 
and  the  benefactor  of  mankind*  could  not  engage  in  the 
trade  of  quackery  without  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
what  can  we  expect  from  theBrodumsand  the  Guests? 

Medicus. 
London,  June  17 th,  1811. 


"MACBETH,  A  TRAGEDY,  BY  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE." 


A  Critique  after  the  most  approved  Models. 


We  should  not  have  condescended  to  notice  this 
strange  fan  ago  of  diablerie,  dullness,  and  absurdity,  had 
we  not  been  informed  that  its  unfortunate  author,  whom 
we  would  recommend  as  a  fit  object  of  commiseration  to 
the  patrons  of  St.  Luke's,  was  admired  by  some  people 
as  a  respectable  play-wright !  Meanly  as  we  think,  how- 
ever, of  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  performance  can  be  seen  or  read  with 
complacency  by  any  persons  but  a  few  lunatics  as  dis- 
ordered in  their  intellects  as  Mr.  Shakespeare  himself,  or 
by  one  or  two  of  those  bottle  companions  who  were 
whilome  his  associates  in  the  noble  profession  of  deer- 
stealing,  and  now  besiege  him  in  the  character  of  para- 
sites. Had  this  been  a  first  production,  indeed,  there 
might  have  been  some  hopes  of  his  improvement ;  but  we 
all  remember  his  former  endeavours  at  humour  or  sub- 
limity. With  him  to  hide  a  knight  in  a  bucking-basket 
is  the  very  quintessence  of  wit,  and  a  heroine  never  looks 
so  lovely  as  when  she  travels  four  thousand  miles  a  day 
in  the  habit  of  a  strapping  grenadier  ;  his  iast  effort  how- 
ever was  the  most  entertaining — by  way  of  exciting  our 

*  Dr.  James,  whose  specification  of  his  fever  powders  is  untru®. 
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sympathy,  and  melting  us  to  tears,  he  very  politely  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  a  decent  looking  negro  in  the  act  of 
smothering  his  wife  between  the  bed-clothes  !  To  some 
of  the  audience  even  this  was  sufficiently  amazing,  but 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  presents  us  with  much  more 
striking  instances  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

Scene  the  first  opens  with  the  entrance  of  three  vitches, 
though,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  conduct  and  behaviour, 
a  word  that  rhymes  to  witches  would  be  much  more  ex- 
pressive of  their  characters.*  After  one  of  these  ladies 
has  asked  a  few  questions,  and  another  has  informed  us 
that  a  battle  which  is  lost  by  one  party  must  be  won  by 
the  otherf,the  first  of  them  hastens  away  at  the  call  of  her 
call ;  a  piece  of  absurdity  for  which  the  author  deserves  to 
be  catcalled.  As  they  alb  rise  into  the  air  they  sing  a 
chorus,  in  which  they  assure  us  that "  foul  is  fair,  and  fair 
is  foul§,"  a  wonderful  discovery,  for  which  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Scene  the  second  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  the  introduction  of  a  fellow  named 
Ross,  who  talks  about  ten  thousand  dollars:  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  they  were  legal  coin,  or  merely 
bank  tokens.  Scene  the  third  :  we  are  again  introduced 
to  the  three  witches ;  one  of  them  has  been  killing  swine, 
the  second  intends  to  sail  to  Aleppo  in  a  sieve,  and  the 
third  promises  a  wind.  The  author  himself  deserves  to- 
be  blown,  for  he  is  deucedly  long-windtd.     In  the  course 


*  1st  Witch.     When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain  ? 
2d  Witch.       When  the  hurly-burly's  done, 

When  the  battle's  lost  andwon.f 
3d  Witch.      That  will  be  e'er  set  of  sun. 
1st  Witch.      Where  the  place  ? 
2d  Witch.       Upon  the  heath. 
3d  Witch.      Then  I  go  to  meet  Macbeth. 
1st   Witch.     J  some*  I  come,  Grimalkin.^. 
2d  Witch.      Padacke  calls— Anon  ! 
All  the  Witches.     Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,^ 

HoTer  thro'  fog,  and  filthy  air. 
(They  rise  from  the  stage  andfiy  awuy.) 
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of  their   conversation   an   eye-brow  is  elegantly  deno- 
minated a  pent-house  lid;   nine  times  nine   is  wittily  sub- 
stituted for  eighty-one,  and  we  are  informed  (most  won- 
derful discovery!)  that  three  times  three   make  up  nine. 
Now  it  very  fortunately  happens  that  Macbeth,  the  hero 
of  this  serious  tragedy,  should  with  his  companion  Banquo 
take  their  way    through    the  very  path  by   which  the 
weird  sisters    had   placed   themselves.     Here  the    first 
witch  makes  another  of  those  extraordinary  discoveries, 
of  which  our  author  is  so  fertile  in  the  invention,  and 
assures  Banquo  that  he  is  both  lesser  than  Macbeth  and 
greater.     The  second  witch  is  resolved  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  tells  him  that  he  shall  not  be  so  happy,  yet 
much  happier.     The  third  of  these  fair  ladies  is  wiser 
than  either  of  her  sisters,  and  informs  him  that  he  shall 
get  kings  though  he  be  none.     Now  some  writers  would 
have  remembered  that  "  want   of  decency  is  want    of 
sense;"    but    Mr.   Shakespeare  is   superior  to  all    such 
petty  considerations,  and ,  resolved  to  shew  that  one  of 
these  females  at  least  was  not  an  old  maid,  represents  her 
as  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  procreation.      After 
all,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  "  thou  shalt  become 
the  father  of  kings,"  would   be  a  very  creditable  emen- 
dation. 

We  are  next  favored  with  a  discovery  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. Banquo  declares  (upon  his  honor,  we  presume)  that 
the  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has:  we  are  then  told 
of  a  root  that  is  not  only  insane,*  but  that  acts  occasionally 
the  part  of  a  tipstaff;  and  the  scene  concludes  by  the 
entry  of  Ross  and  Angus,  whom  Banquo  is  unable  to  re- 
cognize, though  they  are  his  most  intimate  friends. 

But  we.  must  now  hasten  to  Inverness,  where  lady  Mac- 
beth is  reading  a  letter.  This  noble  dame  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  scold  and  a  virago — she  talks  about  the  valour  of 
her  tongue,  and  indeed  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
reader  is  pretty  weary  of  her  clack.     As  Macbeth  is  at  the 


*  Or  have  we  eatea  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 
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i 
moment  of  her  first  soliloquy  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from 

Inverness,  she  asks  him  in  a  gentle  whisper  to  "  hie  him 
thither."  We  doubt  whether  any  of  Virgil's  furies,  or  Mrs. 
Fame  herself  could  be  heard  so  far.  Shediscourses  learned- 
ly about  fate  and  metaphysic  aid,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
very  entertaining  if  we  could  understand  her. 
We  have  often  heard  the  homely  couplet, 

"  All  women  wish,  but  sure  no  woman  can, 
"  To  be  that  dear  delightful  creature  man  ;" 

but  we  did  not  expect  to  have  it  verified  in  the  person  of 
a  dramatic  heroine.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Lady  Macbeth 
wishes*  to  beunsex'd,  and  to  be  filled  from  top  to  toe,  not 
with  the  balm  of  life,  but  with  a  new  kind  of  liquor,  called 
direst  cruelty.  She  then  begins  to  ravef  ;  talks  of  heaven 
peeping  through  a  blanket;  fancies  that  knives  have 
eyes  :  and  tells  her  husband,  on  his  entering  that  she  teds 
the  future  in,  the  instant.  With  due  submission  we 
should  suppose  that  such  a  speech  would  have  become 
the  nuptial  couch  better  than  the  stage. 

Scene  the  eighth  opens  with  informing  us  that  "  where- 
ty er  the  mattltf  breeds,  the  air  is  delicate."  It  is  not  every 
tragical  hero  that  understands  natural  history  !  Scene  the 
ninth  J;  Macbeth  sagaciously  doubts  whether  a  thing 
is  done,  when  it  is  done  ;    we  are  then§  entertained  with  an 

*  Come  all  you  spirits 
That  lend  on  mortal  thoughts,  uusex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty. 

f  — Come  thick  night 

And  pull  tbea  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  thy  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  thro*  the  blanket  of  the  deep, 
To  cry  Hold!  Hold! 

$  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. — 

^ That  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  be  -all,  and  the  end-all  here  ,* 
Here  only  on  this  bank,  and  shoal  of  time 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 
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account  of  a  blow,  which  blow  is  a  he-all  and  an  end-all, 
terms  that  we  do  not  understand.  The  life  to  come  is 
represented  as  a  ditch,  though  we  should  suppose  that  it 
had  more  resemblance  to  a  sea.  We  next  *  meet  with  a 
new  personification  of  pity,  who  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  naughty  little  boy,  riding  bare-breeched  astride  the  wind, 
and  as  the  wind  is  drowned  immediately  after  we  are 
afraid  that  Master  Pity  perishes  with  it. 

The  first  three  scenes  of  Act  2,  are  most  horrible !  Mac- 
beth is  resolved  to  murder  Duncan,  but  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  starve  himself,  he  takes  care  to  order  his  even- 
ing posset.  Scarcely  has  he  told  the  servant  to  go  to  bed, 
when  there  appears  before  him  the  ghost  ©fa  dagger  !f  He 
is,  of  course,  terribly  alarmed,  and  raves  about  the^ravishing 
strides^  of  Tarquin:  though  we  believe  that  it  was  not 
with  his  strides,  that  he  ravished  Lucretia.  After  some 
more  nonsense  about "  prating  stones,"§  (for  in  this  tragedy 
even  the  scenery  is  endowed  with  miraculous  powers)  and 
about  the  wolf,  and  murder,  and  witchcraft,  and  bloody 
business,  this  moon  struck-hero  makes  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. 

Thedreadful  deed  is  now  committed,  and,  strange  to  say ! 
the  murdered  monarch  is  discovered  to  be  dead.     Macduff 

*  And  pity  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
Striding  theblast,  a  heaven's  cherubin  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  courser  of  the  sky, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye 
That  fear*  shall  drown  the  wind. 

t  Is  that  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  &c.  &e. 

£  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtained  sleep.     Now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings,  and  withered  murder 

(Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch),  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace 

With  Tarquin* s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sound  and  firm  set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

%  The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout- 
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very  civilly  requests  the  person  to  whom  he  communicates 
the  intelligence,^  destroy  his  sight  with  a  new  Gorgon.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Lenox  complies  with  his  advice, 
as  he  afterwards  appears  on  the  stage  without  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  blindness.  Scene  the  sixth  introduces 
more  wonders  to  our  view.  A  falcon  is  killed  by  an  owl, 
and  horses  eat  each  other !  Now  really  Euripides  and  So- 
phocles and  Eschylus  were  all  cleverish  fellows,  but  we 
do  not  remember  that  they  were  reduced  to  any  such  ex- 
pedients. Act  3d.  Scene  2.  wTe  are  entertained  with  a  long 
recapitulation  of  every  thing  that  the  audience  has  already- 
witnessed. 

In  the  productions  of  other  tragedians,  there  is  some  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  some  observation  of  propriety. 
But  Mr.  Shakespeare,  forsooth  !  is  an  original  genius,  and 
he  has  therefore  made  his  heroine  a  somnambulist,  and  in- 
troduces a"  doctor  of  physic"  to  her  "gentlewoman,"  at 
the  convenient  hour  of  three  in  the  morning.  But  it  is  vain 
to  continue  the  analysis  of  a  drama  in  which  the  most  be- 
witching of  the  female  personages  are  the  weird  sister?. 
and  one  half  of  the  dramatis  personam  are  ghosts. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  ge- 
neral defects  under  which  Mr.  Shakespeare  more  pe- 
culiarly labours.  And  in  the  first  place  we  would 
object  that  his  heroes  are  merely  men,  and  that  his 
heroines  have  too  much  resemblance  to  women.  He 
has  not,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  his  dramas,  been 
able  to  display  either  a  lord  or  a  lady  that  has  not  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  mortality.  His  warriors  eat  and 
sleep,  and ,  his  orators  converse  in  language  neither 
turgid  nor  obscure.  Now  these  things  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  established  practice  of  our  most  popu- 
lar writers,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the 
folly  and  the  presumption  of  this  new  adventurer  in 
the  field  of  literature.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that  if 
he  thus  continues  to  mistake  the  natural  for  the  pleasing, 
and  to  put  language  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroic  charac- 
ters so  expressive  as  to  delight  the  learned,  yet  so  simple 
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as  to  please  the  ignorant,  the  period  will  arrive  when 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  shall  be  more  attractive  than  the 
most  exquisite  passage  in  Macbeth. 

He  has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  italics  and  notes  of  admi- 
ration. By  some  strange  perversion  of  understanding, 
he  disdains  to  derive  poetical  energy  from  the  ingenuity 
of  his  printer,  and  supposes  that  interjections  are  some- 
times more  indicative  of  the  author's  stupidity,  than  pro- 
ductive of  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  Oh!  and 
alas!  very  seldom  occur  twenty  times  in  a  page,  his  soli- 
loquies never  begin  with  sweet  sensibility !  or  precious 
tears!  and  his  puns  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  "  reciprocations  of  verbal  plea- 
santry." 

But  he  has  committed  a  still  more  unfortunate  error,  in 
makingall  his  characters  appear  as  if  they  really  felt  the 
passions  by  which  he  describes  them  to  be  agitated.  Even 
where  he  introduces  a  misplaced  and  incongruous  meta- 
phor, it  seldom  interrupts  the  stream  of  dialogue,  or  deteri- 
oratesits  spirit.  Now  it  is  sufficiently  evident  thatto  enjoy 
all  the  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from  a  play  composed 
on  principles  such  as  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attend  the 
theatre.  The  language  of  real  passion  can  be  heard  in  the 
usual  intercourse  of  society.  Loveand  anger,  joy  and  hatred 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  varieties  at  our  own  habitations. 
But  when  we  visit  the  play-house  we  expect  to  hear  and  see 
something  different  from  the  usual  routine  of  common  life, 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  all  the  personages  of  a  tra- 
gedy should  be  on  stilts,  and  that  they  should  express  them- 
selves in  language  as  far  removed  from  every-day  simpli- 
city as  the  powers  of  the  author  are  adequate  to  invent. 


MR.  M  OF  THE  HAYMARKET, 

The  perverseness  of  vulgar  pride,  and  the  insolence  of 
upstart  folly,  have  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exem- 
vol.  ii.  a 
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plified  than  in.  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  person 
whom  we  now  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  He 
is  most  unfortunately  expert  at  rendering  himself  obv 
noxious  and  contemptible  :  his  intimate  associates 
equally  despise  his  vanity  and  detest  his  selfishness,  and 
in  his  intercourse  with  strangers  his  manners  are  foppishly 
vulgar  and  boisterously  impertinent. 

From  us  indeed  he  should  not  have  received  even  a 
smile  of  contempt,  or  a  word  of  reprobation,  had  we  not 
participated  in  that  sympathy  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  theatrical  world,  for  the  situation  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  worth,  whose  benevolence  towards  Mr.  M.  has  been 
repaid  not  only  by  negative  ingratitude,  but  by  the  most 
positive  acts  of  personal  hostility.  To  that  gentleman  he 
is  not  only  allied  by  marriage,  but  has  been  indebted 
for  his  education,  and  for  the  means  of  raising  himself 
from  a  state  of  servitude;  and  by  his  bountyhe  was  enabled 
to  obtain  the  very  power  which  he  now  employs  to  ag- 
gravate his  distresses  and  prolong  his  embarrassments. 

He  first  became  known  to  the  performers  as  an  errand- 
boy  at  Covent-garden  ;  he  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a 
box-keeper  at  the  Haymarket.  His  sister  came  occa- 
sionally to  see  him,  and  Mr.  C.  was  so  much  struck  with 
her  beauty  and  good  sense,  that  overlooking  the  meanness 
of  her  origin,  he  offered  her  his  hand.  After  the  marriage 
it  became  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  to  do  something 
for  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  supplied  him  with  money 
till  he  obtained  him  a  situation  in  the  HorseGuards,  Young 
M.  was  now  changed  from  a  dirty,  mean-looking  caricature 
of  a  serving-man,  to  an  awkward  fop,  and  took  every  oc- 
casion of  proclaiming  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
to  whatever  society  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  His 
discourse  was  interlarded  with  appeals  to  the  opinions  and 
details  of  the  conversation  of  his  new  relation.  If  a  good 
thing  was  said  at  table  it  reminded  him  "  of  a  devilish 
neat  hon  mot  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Colman ;"  if  a  new 
play  was  coming  out,  "  his  brother  George  had  told  him 
pl  about  it!'*.    Even  his  hair  was  cut  a  la  Colman;    if 
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the  manager  wore  leather  breeches,  so  did  Mr.  Morris  ; 
if  the  former  applied  a  little  sticking  plaister  to  a  pimple, 
the  face  of  the  k':er  was  immediately  ornamented  with 
a  patch.  The  author  of  the  Heir  at  Law  was  afflicted 
with  corns,  and  Mr.  Morris  limped  as  naturally  as  his 
master. 

He  might  have  still  continued  to  exhibit  himself  as  a 
living  caricature,  had  not  the  generosity  of  his  brother-in- 
law  overpowered  his  discretion.  He  not  only  enabled  him 
to  purchase  a  share  of  the  house  on  terms  more  than  usual- 
ly advantageous,  but  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  pur- 
chase money.  M,  had  no  sooner  completed  his  bargain 
than  he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  man  of  consequence,  and 
resolved  to  commence  the  gentleman  on  his  own  account. 
He  therefore  laid  aside  his  imitative  attitudes,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  teacher  of  manners  in  Whitechapel,  was  soon 
transformed  into  an  original  coxcomb. 

To  detail  the  various  acts  of  ingratitude  that  have  dis- 
tinguished his  career  would  be  tedious  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  perhaps  injurious  not  only  to  Mr,  C.  but  to 
the  other  proprietors  of  the  concern.  .  His  great  object, 
however,  has  been  to  remove  the  former  gentleman  from 
the  situation  of  manager,  and  to  harass  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Winston.  In  both  these  objects' he  has  failed  :  he 
is  now  obliged  to  be  content  with  harmless  vaporing,  and 
with  the  petty  gratification  of  attending  once  or  twice  in 
a  morning  at  the  box-office  to  buily  his  servants,  and  dis- 
play his  importance  to  the  menials  who  surround  them. 
But  ambition  is  sometimes  disappointed,  and  though  he 
is  careful  to  let  every  one  know  that  he  is  manager  of  the 
Hay  market,  we  have  not  heard  that  he  has  ever  been 
mistaken  for  a  gentleman. 


L     44     ] 
GENTLEMEN  TRAVELLERS  AND  VIRTUOSI, 


Sir, 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  specimen  of  cockney  tou- 
rism which  I  transmitted  to  you  in  April  has  excited  the 
emulation  of  more  than  one  distinguished  member  of  the 
common  council.  An  alderman  and  ironmonger,  who  is 
about  to  visit  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  new  stock  of  cutlery  ware,  intends  on  his  return  to 
favor  the  world  with  a  history  of  his  travels.  I  have  no 
doubt,  Sir,  that  we  shall  be  delighted  by  his  lucubrations; 
that  the  fire  of  his  imagination  will  burn  as  bright  as  his  pa- 
tent registers,  that  his  witticisms  will  be  keen  as  a  razor, 
and  that  if  the  critics  do  not  receive  his  production  with 
due  complacency,  the  old  fable  of  the  pot  and  the  kettle 
will  be  exemplified.  If  this  spirit  of  literary  adventure 
pervade  the  worthy  citizens  to  any  considerable  degree, 
we  may  expect  to  have  a  collection  of  the  most  spirited 
bacchanalian  songs  from  some  poetical  brandy  merchant. 
Mr.Congou,  the  grocer,  will  favor  us  with  some  sweet  effu- 
sions of  the  fancy  ;  Mr.  Spruce  will  convince  us  that  he  is 
not  less  expert  at  metrical  measures  than  in  the  use  of  the 
yard-wand  ;  Mr.  Hoby  will  favor  us  with  a  description  cf 
Morocco, that  shall  prove  him  not  to  be  the  last  of  travellers; 
Mr.  Allen  will  demonstrate  that  he  is  no  goose,  by  writing 
a  natural  history  of  cabbage  ;  and  Dr.  Senate  will  employ 
his  time  to  his  own  honor,  and  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  preparing  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  language  o: 
ducks. 

But  were  I  to  proceed  much  further  in  this  manner, 
you  might  probably  be  dispose  to  pun-ish  my  propensity 
to punningby  throwing  my  communication  into  the  fire. 
The  truth,  Sir,  is,  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  fellow  called 
Theodore  Hook,  who  never  opens  his  mouth  without  out- 
tophamisingTcpham.  An  odd  fish  of  my  acquaintance, 
whom  he  invited  to- play  a  cool  rubber,  having  been  assur- 
ed that  he  had  leftoffhisbad  habits,  we  swallowed  the  bait, 
but  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  supper  before  we  found  that 
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we  were  most  egregious  gudgeons.  He  is  as  inveterate  a 
punster  as  ever  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  imitation  that  I 
can  never  put  pen  to  paper  without  stringing  together  a 
collection  of  heterogeneous  puns  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
Swi/t. 

The  subjoined  MS.  is  extracted,  Sir,  from  the  port- 
folio of  the  same  gentleman  who  has  already  appeared  in 
your  pages,  as  a  versifier  and  letter- writer.  More  suc- 
cessful than  the  common  race  of  tourists,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  of  a  surfeit  of  venison ;  he  was  a  knight 
of  the  Thistle,  and  of  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Joachim, 
the  confidential  correspondent  of  three  crowned  heads,  a 
member  of  the  antiquarian  society,  and  a  doctor  of  laws. 
Irreparable,  Sir,  is  the  loss  of  so  great  a  man ;  but  as 
consolation  to  the  public  mind  for  the  shock  it  has  sus- 
tained, let  us  hope  that  the  pages  of  the  Scourge  will 
be  occasionally  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  his  memory. 

Orlando  Sodo. 

"  Sketches  of  a  journey  from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen, 
and  through  the  back-door  into  the  garden  by  a  new  and 
unfrequented  route.*  With  an  elevation  of  that  curious 
appendage  to  a  stair-case,  called  a  b^nmster,  facsimiles 
of  several  unknown  inscriptions  on  the  wall,  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  the  boggoi,  a  representation  of  a  curious 
sneck,  direct  view  of  an  iron  candlestick,  and  several 
other  beautiful  engravings.  By  Sir  Anthony  Everard 
Pigeon. 

w  Aroused  by  the  brilliance  of  the  solar  luminary,  which 
peeped  through  the  windows  of  my  apartment,  I  could 
not  avoid  reflection  on  the  dignity  of  man.  For  him  the 
sun  revolves  in  his  majestic  course  ;  for  him  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  created  light  rolls  breathless  to  eternity  ;  as  night 
approaches,  day  declines;  unless  the  moon  or  the  stars 
diffuse  their  liaht,  we  are  left  in  all  the  obscurity  of  dark° 
ness :  and  ei  ther  unwilling  or  unable  to  prolong  his  watchs 
by  the  guidance  of  the  midnight  candle,  the  wearied  lord 


*  N.  B.  This  always  means  by  a  route  travelled  every  day,  and  open 
to  every  Mie; 
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of  the  universe  reposes  on  bis  couch,  or  if  fortune  has  de- 
nied him  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  reclines  along  the  floor. 
In  the  morning,  unless  he  prefer  to  prolong  his  hour  of 
prostrate  luxuriance,  he  rises  with  the-  sun  as  I  have 
done  this  morning,  and  probably  arrays  himself  in  his 
best  habiliments. 

"  The  scene  was  picturesque!  In  one  corner  of  the 
apartment  a  spiderian  weaver  was  setting  an  example 
to  mankind  of  early  industry.  His  web  was  spun  with 
art  and  regularity.  Mem.  Silk  is  woven  at  Lyons — who 
has  not  heard  of  Persian  silk?  A  Frenchman  endea- 
voured about  twenty  years  ago  to  manufacture  gloves 
from  the  webs  I  have  alluded  to,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  more  than  S000  spiders  were  required  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  single  glove.  Now,  calculating  that  each 
spider  eats  ten  grains  of  bread  a  day,  and  was  subsisted 
by  the  projector  for  five  months,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  experiment ;  the  ex- 
pence  (breadbeingat  2d.  a  pound)  wouldbe  nearly  131.  the 
price  of  half  a  pair  of  gloves.  But  I  beg  pardon  of  the  learn- 
ed reader  for  this  digression.  A  fot  de  chambre  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  history  of  these  utensils  is 
involved  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Petronius  in  his  account  of  his  hero's 
disgraceful  failure  in  the  rites  of  love,relates  that  the  disap- 
pointed lady  revenged  herself  by  ordering  her  maids  to 
drench  him  from  the  windows  with  the  urinals.  Of  what 
shape,  however,  these  Avere,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ; 
nor  can  it  be  ascertained  whether  they  were  conjunct  with 
or  separated  from  theother  appendage.  Thus  much  seems 
certain,  that  the  Roman  ladies  were  not  ashamed  to  piddle 
into  the  baths,  a  naughty  trick  that  excites  my  choler, 
and  almost  deprives  me  of  power  to  exercise  my  pen. 
But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  people  whose  philo- 
sophers lent  their  wives  to  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
whose  gardens  were  ornamented  with  naked  statues  of 
Priapus,  and  the  projections  of  whose  parlour  walls 
were  decorated  with  the  virile  member  in  its  most  disgust- 
ing state  of  protrusive  perpendicularity. 
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ts  A  chair  with  three  legs  diversified  the  scene.  The 
imperfection  was  grateful  to  my  philosophic  mind,  for  it 
reminded  me  of  a  tripod,  the  most  classical  of  sedentary 
forms,  and  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  the 
..sublime  mythology  of  the  ancients  !  In  England,  indeed, 
there  are  various  stools,  such  as  the  close-stool,  the 
-ducking-stool,  the  stool  of  repentance,  but  none  of  these 
seem  in  shape  to  bear  any  favourable  resemblance  to  the 
Grecian  tripod.  Yet  which  of  the  early  nations  sacrificed 
to  Bacchus  with  more  ardour  than  is  displayed  by  his  mo- 
dern worshippers  ?  It  may  be  collected  from  various 
passages  in  Athenasus  that  chairs  even  in  his  time  were 
not  so  frequent  as  couches ;  nor  can  the  impartial  exa- 
miner do  otherwise  than  confess  that  sophas  are  much 
more  easy  and  luxurious  than  chairs.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  chastity  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  these  conve- 
niences are  nearly  exploded,  Temptation  in  the  shape 
of  a  couch  should  not  assail  them.  A  woman  s  virtue 
falls  with  her  body,  and  when  the  one  is  prostrate,  the 
other  is  in  danger. 

"  I  now  opened  the  door.  All  was  silent.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  was  stirring  along  the  corridors.  I  listened  with 
sensitiveattention,  whenmethoughtthat  several  half  drawn 
sighs  floated  in  the  air.  The  chamber  opposite  to  mine 
was  the  nocturnal  retreat  of  the  maid-servant.  With  pal= 
pitating  breast  and  gentle  steps  I  hastened  to  the  door* 
and  applying  my  eye  to  the  key-hole  Was  convinced  of  her 
sexual  weakness  by  ocular  demonstration.  In  procinctu 
was  the  tall  menial  of  our  neighbour,  an  Irish  colonel.  The 
antiquity  of  footmen  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Run- 
ning  footmen  were  known  in  the  timeofSisera,  and  Naa- 
man's  servant  was  probably  a  knight  of  the  shoulder-knot 
Love  !  mysterious  inspirer  of  all  that  is  great,  and  gene- 
rous ;  how  art  thou  profaned  by  the  concourse  of  grooms 
and  chambermaids  !  Yet  I  was  convinced  that  practical 
philosophy  is  better  understood  by  servants  than  by  men 
of  learning  ;— As  I  proceeded  to  the  second  floor,  I  could 
not  avoid  observing  the  beauty  and  utility  of  bannisters. 
Of  those  that  I  found  so  useful  in  my  journey  the  reader 
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will  find  a  view  in  plate  2d.  figure  9th  ;  a  b,  are  the  rails, 
c  d,  the  front  pillar,  t  f  the  arm  inclining  at  the  angle 
FEG,  to  the  horizon.  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  allow 
me  some  small  degree  of  praise  for  the  accuracy  and  uti- 
lity of  this  engraving.  On  the  second  floor  lived  the 
amiable  and  ingenious  Wiggins.  He  was  standing  at 
his  door  as  I  descended.  He  seemed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman  whom  I  had  ever  seen  ;  he  courteously  in- 
vited me  in,  and  introduced  me  to  his  beauteous  wife  and 
amiable  family.  Mrs.  Wiggins  with  a  sweet  smile,  ask- 
ed me  if  I  would  stay  to  breakfast,  and  one  of  the  little 
urchins,  though  it  could  not  speak,  seemed  to  express  by 
its  looks  how  much  I  should  be  delighted  by  compliance. 
The  tea  was  unfortunately  extremely  weak,  but  the  but- 
ter was  tolerable.  Such  are  my  habits,  that  I  cannotlook 
at  infant  innocence  without  emotions  of  unaffected  de- 
light ;  and  after  leaving  this  lovely  family  I  ventured  to 
transmit  them  the  following  trifling  tribute  of  gratitude, 

f  "  Sweet  innocence,  how  dear  and  good  thou  art, 
To  all  who  have  a  head,  or  boast  a  heart ; 
5Tis  thine  to  raise  the  poet's  chastest  love, 
'Tis  thine  that  life  is  sometimes  blest  to  prove. 
How  in  my  Wiggins'  wife  that  virtue  shines, 
How  in  her  lovely  infants  !  more  than  lines 
Of  poetry  or  prose  could  e'er  describe, 
Tho'  worth  like  theirs,  the  literary  tribe, 
Might  well  be  proud  to  raise.   Sweet  blue-eyed  Poll ! 
Her  cherub  eyes  enrapture  all  my  soul  ! 
How  sweet  and  lovely  as  thou  sip'st  thy  tea, 
Thy  mother's  charms  epitomized  in  thee. 
Nor  Bill  less  playful,  tho'  his  brow  severe, 
Declare  his  father's  yirtue  all  is  here  ; 
Some  future  statesman  he'll  hereafter  rise, 
And  raise  up  Britain's  glory  to  the  skies  ; 
But  fear  of  flattery  ties  my  tumid  tongue, 
Or  would  I  sing  his  beauties  loud  and  long  I 
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"  This  poetical  morccau  was  my  first  introduction  to 
literary  fame.  Who  feels  not  his  bosom  swell  with  the 
hope  of  existing  in  the  memory  of  posterity  ?  I  flatter 
myself  that  my  productions  are  not  of  a  transitory  nature, 
but  that  future  ages  shall  pronounce  with  veneration 
the  name  of  Everard  Pigeon.  As  I  entered  the  garden  my 
olfactory  nerves  were  saluted  with  an  unpleasant  odour. 
The  use  of  perfumes  is  very  ancient.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  fumigation  of  the  beard,  and  Solomon  was  presented 
with  fragrant  gums  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The  word  gum 
comes  from  gumma,  Latin,  but  why  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  should  be  distinguished  by  the  same  appellation,  I 
am  unable  to  conjecture.  lam  inclined  however  to  agree 
with  my  learned  friend  Vallancey,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Welsh  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  same  with  that  of  Carthage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sublime  than  his  system  of  etymology,  inso- 
much as  dissimilarity  of  sound  is  no  objection  against 
any  particular  instance  that  he  may  think  proper  to  ad- 
duce. Who  would  suppose,  for  example,  that  man  was 
derived  from  kizmibuhm,  signifying  in  the  Phenieian 
noble ;  yet  nothing  can  be  plainer !  From  kizmibuhm 
comes  kismib,  from  kismib  comes  by  corruption  of  the  k, 
thismib :  now  leaving  out  this  there  remains  mib,  which 
in  the  euphonic  pronunciation  of  the  English  becomes 
min  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  North,  but  more  politely 
man.  In  the  same  way  what  can  be  plainer  than  that 
cathedral  is  exactly  the  same  sound  with  chair,  and  that 
mop  is  derived  from  potomack. — Such  is  the  clearness  of 
the  noble  science  of  etymology. 

"  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  growth  of  a  few  plants 
that  were  flourishing  in  pots.  I  regretted  much  that  I  was 
not  a  perfect  master  of  the  new  system  of  chemistry ;that 
I  might  explain  to  the  gardener  the  mysteries  of  germi- 
nation. I  endeavoured  to  explain,  however, 5<  that  by  the 
saturation  of  the  absorbing  particles  of  bodies  with  the 
superoxygenated  bases  of  saline  effervescence,  the  decom- 
position of  azotic  gas  was  considerably  promoted^  and 
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though  the  phlogistic  process  did  not  proceed  without 
the  radiation  of  caloric  through  every  superfetation  of 
the  graminal  principles,  yet  still  the  acidulative  neu- 
tralization of  alkaline  attraction,  gave  a  new  power  of 
spontaneous  motion  to  the  gazeous  transpiration  which 
by  the  sudition  of  the  nutritive  particles  produces 
the  process  that  gives  birth  to  a  plant."  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  man  perfectly  understood 
me  :  for  be  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Aye !  they  want 
water,"  So  great  is  the  utility  of  chemical  knowledge  even 
in  the  common  business  of  life! 

"I  have  never  considered  myself  as  a  man  of  wit,  yet 
I  could  not  look  round  the  garden  without  thinking  of 
two  excellent  subjects  for  epigrams,  and  as  T  hold  in- 
activity to  be  worse  than  vice,  I  sat  down  a  few  days 
afterwards  and  concluded  the  folio  win  gjeux  d'esprit. 

ci  The  Tulips, 

"  Dear  Kate,  my  sweet  and  only  love, 
No  more  the  doctor  plague  for  juleps, 
Come  here  with  me,  and  you  will  find, 
There's  Physic  e'en  in  kissing  tulips  (two  lips), 

"  The  Prim-Rose,  (to  Miss  Rose.) 

e(  That  a  prim-rose  is  beautiful  you  say  in  your  letter, 
But  a  Rose  that  is  not  prim,  I  think  is  much  better." 


FAMILY  DISTRESS,   OR  Till;  BEAUTIES  OF 
BUCHAN. 


Sir, 
About  five  years  ago  I  became  the  husband  of  Miss 
Polly  Buxom,  a  young  lady  remarkable  for  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  her  temper  and  the  bloom,  of -her  countenance. 
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She  was  not  one  of  those  sentimental  fair  ones  who  are 
tremblingly  alive  to  all  the  horrors  of  matrimony  :  who 
must  be  courted  in  sonnets,  and  who  do  nothing  on  the 
wedding-day  but  faint,  and  sigh,  and  gaze  in  speechless 
expression:  she  was  all  life,  and  gaiety,  and  love,  and 
danced  and  sung  on  the  eve  of  our  nuptials  as  merrily  as 
the  most  thoughtless  of  her  companions.  The  first  four 
years  of  connubial  union  glided  along  in  a  stream  of  hap- 
piness, interrupted  only  by  the  annual  visits  of  the  par- 
son and  the  midwife.  Our  October  was  regularly 
broached  on  the  birth-day  of  our  eldest  son,  and  Mrs. 
Vickers  led  down  the  annual  dance  with  Dr.  Julep,  the 
surgeon  of  the  village. 

My  wife,  however,  well  knew  the  virtue  of  economy, 
and  finding  the  doctor's  bills  became  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive as  the  family  increased,  she  had  a  mind  to  try 
whether  she  could  not  act,  herself,  in  the  capacity  of  doc- 
tress. I  bought  a  copy  of  Buchan  at  the  next  market 
town,  and  a  chest  of  family  medicines  was  immediately 
ordered  from  Dr.  Reece.  After  these  necessary  prelimi- 
naries my  wife  set  herself  in  earnest  about  the  study  of 
physic :  in  the  course  of  a  week  she  was  able  to  make  a 
collyrium  for  the  eyes,  or  a  cataplasm  for  the  feet ;  be- 
came quite  expert  in  the  symptoms  of  all  the  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  are  incident,  and  could  tell  how 
many  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  as  a  vermifuge. 

Her  first  experiments  began  upon  the  coachman,  who 
happening  to  complain  of  a  head-ache  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  parlour,  and  examined  very  strictly  re- 
specting the  causes  and  circumstances  of  his  disorder. 
She  soon  discovered  that  he  was  ill  of  a  peripiieumony,  and 
therefore  gave  him  a  powder  which  he  was  ordered  to 
take  at  bed-time  in  a  bason  of  water-gruel.  The  next 
morning  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  as  she  knew  no- 
thing about  his  throwing  the  powder  into  the  orchard, 
she  was  convinced  that  Buchan  is  infallible. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  the  whole  family  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  her  physic    The  cook  was  almost 
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killed  by  a  gentle  sudorific,  your  humble  servant  was  re- 
duced 'fo  a  skeleton  by  the  application  of  perpetual  blis- 
ters, and  the  little  one©  looked  so  pale  and  so  puffed  up, 
that  they  reminded  me  of  the  walking  turnip  in  Harlequin 
and  Asniodeus  :  when  somehow  or  other  I  began  to  fancy 
that  Mrs.  Vickers  might  not  be  quite  so  skilful  as  she 
thought  herself,  and  that  it  was  very  possible  to  be  killed 
even  by  the  prescriptions  of  one's  own  wife.  I  had  scarcely 
left  off  the  use  of  her  remedies,  however,  and  consequently 
recovered  my  pristine  health,  when  the  change  in  her 
spirits  and  appearance  both  alarmed  and  astonished  me. 
The  fust  time  that  I  went  down  stairs  she  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire,  wrapt  in  flannels,  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum 
standing  beside  her  on  the  table,  and  Buchan  in  her  hand. 
She  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  reading  him  to  hear  or  ob- 
serve me,  and  on  looking  over  her  shoulder  I  discovered 
that  she  was  in  the  middle  of  that  celebrated  author's  ac- 
count of  the  hypocondriasm  or  lingering  fever.  The 
words  li  pain  in  the  side,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loss  of 
sight,  gradual  acceleration  of  the  disease,  unhappy  vic- 
tim, weary  of  life,  lingering  anguish,  gradual  decay,  mi- 
sery, madness,  and  death,"  struck  my  eyes  in  every  line 
over  which  I  casually  glanced.  My  wife's  countenance 
changed  as  she  advanced  in  its  perusal,  and  when  the  de- 
scription was  ended,  sunk  into  her  chair,  with  a  groan  that 
echoed  through  every  corner  of  the  house. 

This,  Sir,  was  one  of  her  more  violent  fits,  her  life  is 
now  one  continued  alternation  of  horrors.  She  is  always 
afflicted  with  the  disease  about  which  she  has  been  last 
reading,  and  as  she  proceeded  in  the  perusal  of  the  Do- 
mestic Medicine,  has  been  seized  in  rotation  by  every 
disorder  (except  one)  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Do- 
mestic Medicine.  She  is  now  labouring,  Sir,  under  a 
fashionable  complaint  called  nerves ;  but  as  the  fit  has 
continued  much  longer  than  usual,  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  now  something  more  than  fancy  in  the  case,  and  begin 
to  conjecture  that  reading  about  a  disease  may  actually 
produce  it.     She  certainly  does  not  fulfil  the  old  precept 
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which  commands  a  wife  to  be  buxom  to  her  husband  at 
bed  and  board.     Instead  of  a  blooming  goodiiumoured 
active  creature,  as  she  was  a  few  months  ago,  she  has  be- 
come a  timid,  listless,  complaining  picture  of  old  maid- 
ism— is  afraid  of  every  breath  of  wind,  and  suspects  that 
there  is  poison  in  every  thing  she  tastes.     She  is  more- 
over not  a  little  whimsical  in  her  temper  :  all  my  servants 
have  given  me  warning,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  domicili- 
ary duties  will  devolve  on  me.     If  the  parlour  window  be 
up,  she  is  afraid  of  catching  cold — if  it  be  down,  she 
wonders  how  I  can  endure  to   live  without  a  breath  of 
air.     If  a  fire  be  lighted  in  the  house,  the  heat  is  insup- 
portable ;  if  the  stoves  be  ornamented  with  flowers,  she  is 
absolutely  freezing.    If  I  order  breakfast  in  the  drawing 
room,  the  noise  of  the  street  distracts  her ;  if  in  the  back 
parlor,  "  I  wish  to  bury  her  alive."  If  I  propose  an  airing, 
"  the  jolting  of  the  chahe  would  shake  her   to  pieces."  If 
the  horses  be  lame,  or  I  have  lent  the  chaise  to  a  friend,  a 
jaunt  to  the  next  village  "  would  be  delightful."     My 
house  is  little  better  than  an  apothecary's  shop.     The 
floors  are  strewed  with  vials,  and  every  apartment  smells 
of  assafaetida.  But  she  is  not  content  even  with  the  regular 
prescriptions  of  Buchan,  or  the  genuine  medicaments  of 
Keece  :  during  the  last  year  1  have  paid  half  my  income 
for  quack  medicines.     One  of  my  closets  is  full  of  Dr. 
Solomon's  glass  ware,  my  corkscrew  is  worn  out  with  un- 
corking Dr.  Brodum's  nervous,  and  a  ten  quart  bottle  that 
did  contain  twenty  guineas-worth  of  Dr.  Sibiey's  Solar 
Tincture,  ornaments  the  parlour  chimney-piece.     The 
rest  of  the    family   are    in   danger   of  being  poisoned. 
I  have  more  than  once   swallowed  a  cathartic   instead 
of  my  morning  draught  of  brandy   and   bitters.     Half 
a  dozen  of  my    best   Hampshire  hogs   have  been    kil- 
led  by  drinking  out  of  a  trough,   into  which  the  maid 
had   thrown  the  dregs    of   Squire's  Elixir  of  life,  and 
my  favorite  little   one  has  been  on  the  confines  of  the 
grave  in   consequence  of  swallowing  a  lozenge  of  im- 
mortality.    In  shorty  Sir,  I  am  the  most  miserable  devil 
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m  existence.  The  neighbours  are  afraid  to  buy  my  meat 
lest  it  should  have  died  of  medicine  ;  all  the  medical  tribe 
are  up  in  arms  against  me;  my  wife's  relations  have  in- 
sisted on  sending  her  to  a  private  madhouse;  not  one 
of  my  old  friends  will  drink  my  Christmas  ale  for  fear  of 
swallowing  a  dose  ofjulep,  our  old  visitor  the  captain  dare 
not  enter  the  house  lest  he  should  scent  his  regimentals  ; 
not  a  young  lady  can  come  near  us  without  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  disease,  a  nurse  cannot  be  procured  to  my  lit- 
tle one  for  love  or  money,  and  unless  you  can  point  out 
some  untried  method  of  relief,  I  shall  even  take  a  dose  of 
Rymer's  cordial,  and  leave  my  wife  and  family  to  the  com- 
passion of  their  friends. 

Valentine  Vickers. 


ON  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  JUVENILE 
POETS. 


The  severity  of  criticism  is  a  commonplace  subject  of 
complaint  with  the  majority  of  contemporary  writers.  It 
is  natural  that  a  condemned  author  should  accuse  his 
judges  of  cruelt3r,and  that  those  who  dare  not  rely  on  their 
own  merits  for  their  pretensions  to  public  favour,  should 
deny  the  authority  of  those  arbiters  of  literary  fate,  from 
whom  they  anticipate  a  damnatory  sentence.  Yet  even 
a  casual  review  of  the  literary  history  of  the  last  ten  years, 
will  evince,  that  if  the  present  age  have  been  unduly  bias- 
sed in  its  estimation  of  contemporary  merit,  it  has  usual- 
ly been  on  the  side  of  indulgence.  While  productions  of 
real  excellence  have  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  rer- 
ception,  the  most  miserable  compositions  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  criticism,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  extensive  popularity. 

Who  can  remember  the  public  reception  of  that  most 
stupid  of  all  stupid  attempts  at  Poetry  entitled  "  All  the 
Talents,"  without  astonishment  at  the  infatuation  of  its 
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readers.  Such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  stupidity  has 
seldom  been  produced,  yet  its  meanest  passages  were  quo- 
ted by  statesmen,  and  its  most  trivial  notes  applaud- 
ed in  the  reviews.  It  does  not  contain  a  line  that  might 
not  be  manufactured  by  '  a  school-boy  of  the  fourth  form, 
yet  it  was  admired  by  twenty  thousand  readers  as  a  mo- 
del of  poetical  perfection.  The  taste  of  Pope,  and  the 
energy  of  Churchill  shone  with  concentrated  lustre  in 
the  page  of  Barret,  and  "  All  the  Talents"  united  the 
grace  of  Horace  with  the  vigour  of  Juvenal, 

Yet  only  three  years  have  elapsed,  and  what  dabbler  in 
literature  remembers  a  line  of  his  production  ?  His  sub- 
sequent writings  the  critics  have  been  ashamed  to  praise, 
and  the  frequenters  of  circulating  libraries  been  afraid  to 
read.  His  volumes  lie  upon  the  shelves  of  his  publisher, 
and  the  meanest  drudge  of  Grub-street  would  think 
it  an  insult  to  be  told  that  he  wrote  like  Barret. 

The  name  of  Hayley  was  at  one  time  enrolled  among 
those  of  the  greatest  masters  of  "  immortal  verse."  The 
literary  journals  from  179S  to  1S02,  are  filled  with  compari- 
sons between  him  and  Virgil.  The  various  correspondents 
of  the  magazines  are  perfectly  astonished  that  he  does  not 
attempt  to  rival  Milton  as  an  epic  poet  Every  news- 
paper contains  "  verses  to  William  Hayley,  Esq.  on  read- 
ing his  late  excellent  poem,"  and  almost  every  line  of 
these  productions  talks  about  the  laurels  of  Parnassus,  the 
wreath  of  fame,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and  the  gem  of  genius. 
Yet  the  public  opinion  now  coincides  with  the  decision 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  that"  all  his  productions  are 
characterized  by  a  barren  and  invincible  mediociity."  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  boarding-school  miss,  or  a 
literary  ensign  who  could  now  endure  a  single  page  of  his 
doggrel  monotony,  or  that  a  bookseller  would  give  five 
pounds  for  the  reversion  of  his  posthumous  verses. 

Even  John  Williams,  a  name  synonymous  with  every 
thing  that  is  stupid  and  illiterate,  was  at  one  time  the  ob- 
ject of  national  admiration.  Pasquin  was  the  catch-word 
to  every  literary  puff,  he. gave  title  to  a  dozen  jest,  hooks, 
was  solicited  to  write  a  new  prologue  for  every  dramatic 
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novelty — complimented  in  sonnets  by  the  members  of  the 
Blue-stocking  club — drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Piozzi— was 
mentioned  morethanonce  in  every  column  of  the  World — 
contended  in  punning  with  Captain  Topham  :  had  his 
physiognomy  exhibited  in  the  printshops— had  free  ad- 
mission to  the  green  room — and  courted  half  a  dozen  ac- 
tresses through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Yet  the  reception  of  these  writers  could  not  be  owing 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  depravation  of  our  lite- 
rary taste.  If  dulness  has  frequently  obtained  popu- 
larity, it  has  seldom  proceeded  from  insensibility  to  real 
excellence.  The  works  of  Hannah  More  have  been  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  their  merit; 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  companion  of  every  parlour 
and  the  ornament  of  every  library,  and  the  writings  of 
Cooper  are  in  the  hands  of  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate.  The  true  causes  of  the  un- 
just or  capricious  distribution  of  literary  fame,  are  the 
timidity  and  venality  of  criticism.  As  not  more  than 
one  book  out  of  a  hundred  has  any  pretensions  to  excel- 
lence, few  critics  will  have  the  courage  to  express  their 
conscientious  opinions  of  the  remaining  ninety-nine  ;  and 
while  the  honest  members  of  the  fraternity  are  withheld 
from  censure  by  a  principle  of  forbearance,  their  venal 
brethren  are  proportionably  active  in  the  circulation  of 
their  puffs. 

There  is  one  mode  of  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
public,  which  is  seldom  unsuccessful.  A  writer  who  has 
himself  no  claim  to  literary  merit,  or  whose  reputation  is 
declining,  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  become  the 
patron  of  some  uneducated  boy,  who  verses  before  he  has 
learned  to  spell,  and  composes  didaci:o  essays  on  men 
and  manners  before  he  has  left,  the  stall  or  the  farm-yard. 
After  a  youth  of  this  description  has  paid  due  homage  to 
your  superior  talents,  by  sending  you  one  or  more  com- 
plimentary sonnets  in  which  he  compares  you  to  Aris- 
totle or  Apollo,  you  may  deign  to  grant  him  your  pro- 
tection.    It  will  be  vour  first  dutv  to  correct  his  errors  of 
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Orthography,  to  amend  any  little  faults  of  versification  that 
might  shock  the  taste,  or  counteract  the  amazement 
of  the  public.  The  next  thing  is  to  write  a  preface  in 
which  you  clearly  demonstrate  his  superiority  to  Pindar 
or  Theocritus  :  and  in  order  to  render  him  the  favorite 
of  sentimental  old  maids  of  fortune,  the  preliminary  ob- 
servations may  as  well  conclude  with  an  assurance  that 
"  the  mildness  of  his  habits  is  only  equalled  by  the  meek- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  the  humility  of  his  pretensions ; 
that  he  is  a  paragon  of  piety,  sensibility,  and  wisdom  ; 
to  youth  a  model,  and  to  old  age  an  edifying  example." 
Those  who. know  him  will  admire  the  extent  of  your  en- 
deavours to  serve  him,  and  those  who  do  not,  will  think 
you  a  patron  of  more  than  usual  discernment.  If  the 
book  be  printed  on  wife- wove  paper,  with  head  lines,  and 
a  vignette  title-page  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  you  will 
dispose  of  twenty  thousand  copies— -your  protegee  of  course 
is  the  only  pecuniary  gainer,  but  you  will  share  the  glory 
of  his  triumph,  and  be  hailed  as  a  new  Maecenas  by  the 
Monthly  and  Critical  reviewers. 

About  thirty  years  ago  such  productions  as  those  of 
Dermody,  and  Bloomfield,  and  Thirlwall  might  have  been 
admired  as  curiosities ;  but  their  merit  is  entirely  de^ 
pendent  on* their  rarity,  and  the  effusions  of  youthful  and 
un educated  genius  are  now  to  be  found  on  every  book- 
stall, and  adorn  the  mantle^piece  of  every  village  inn. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  works  of  Joseph  Blackett,  edited  by  Mr. 
Pratt.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pratt  is 
solely  influenced  in  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  by  a 
spirit  of  benevolence,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  pur- 
chasing the  work  the  public  will  be  doing  an  act  of  sub^ 
stantial  charity.  But  let  not  our  compassion  for  the 
family  of  the  deceased  poet  be  mistaken  for  approbation 
of  his  writings.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Pratt's  preface 
may  demand  that,  as  a  tribute  to  his  literary  excellence* 
which  can  only  be  bestowed  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  his 
relatives.     It  is  natural  thata  patron^,  whether  his  assump* 
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tion  of  that  office  be  voluntary  or  incidental,  should  be 
able  to  discover  beauties  in  the  writings  of  his  protegee 
that  escape  the  cold  and  unbiassed  reader.  If  therefore 
Mr.  Pratt  indulges  in  any  flights  cf  enthusiastic  eulogy; 
if  he  compares  his  hero  with  Chatterton,  and  discovers  in 
his  writings  the  vigor  of  Dryden  or  the  pathos  of  Collins, 
we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  undeceive  the  public  respect- 
ing the  pretensions  of  Blackett  to  the  character  of  a  poet. 
The  manufacture  of  readable  verse  is  of  all  employments 
the  most  easy,  and  may  be  pursued  with  as  much  success 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  at  any.  future  period  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  greater  act  of  cruelty  than  that  of 
drawing  an  individual  from  the  pursuits  of  common  life9. 
and  from  his  natural  station  in  society,  to  launch  him 
forth  on  the  world  of  literature.  If  he  do  justice  to  the 
expectation  of  his  patron,  and  astonish  mankind  by.  the 
splendor  of  his  talents,  what  heighth  of  poetical  emi- 
nence will  secure  him  from  the  storms  of  life?  It  is  bet- 
ter for  himself  that  a  village  Milton  should  remain  at  the 
plough,  than  that  he  should  become  the  glory  of  his  age, 
and  the  wonder  of  posterity.  The  peasant  is  secure  of 
tranquillity  and  competence;  but  the  man  of  letters  is 
in  general  a  man  of  sorrow  ;  with  a  soul  alive  to  all  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  all  the  endearments  of  domestic 
society,  he  is  doomed  to  a  continued  struggle  for  a  barren 
and  isolated  existence,  and  is  not  less  distinguished  from 
his  fellow-creatures  by  his,  infelicity,  than  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  powers,  or  the  multiplicity  of  his  attainments, 
But  it  generally  happens,  that  mere  impatience  of  re- 
straint is  mistaken  for  genius;  and  that  the  boy  whose 
attachment  to  verse  is  ascribed  to  inspiration,  has  only 
been  led  to  its  pursuit  by  mere  impatience  of  more  regu- 
lar occupations.  The  urchin  who  is  too  lazy  to  work,  yet 
is  restrained  from  play,  will  betake  himself  to  rhyming; 
and  if  a  patron  chance  to  fall  in  his  way,  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  literary  prodigy.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  a  love  of  scribbling  does  not  imply  an  ability  to 
write;  the  poetaster  composes  and  recites  his  verses  with 
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as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  man  of  genius,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Scott  is  less  rapturous  than  the  parturition  of 
Fitzgerald. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  respecting  the  future  efforts  of  a  man  from  the 
productions  of  his  youth,  If  a  boy  of  sixteen  be  the 
author  of  verses  that  are  not  much  beneath  mediocrity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  when  arrived  at  maturity,  he  shall 
surpass  the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  no 
j  ust  reason  to  conclude  that  if  the  life  of  Chatterton  had 
been  prolonged,  his  fame  would  have  expanded  with  the 
duration  of  his  existence.  The  developement  and  progress 
of  genius  are  unsusceptible  of  calculation,  and  so  little 
dependent  on  any  visible  operation  of  nature,  that  of  two 
boys,  one  of  whom  had  displayed  great  prematurity  of 
literary  excellence,  and  the  other  had  displayed  only 
moderate  abilities,  we  should  not  hazard  a  conjecture 
which  should  be  hereafter  the  most  distinguished  as  a 
poet  or  a  wit  What  comparison  could  have  been  made 
between  the  juvenile  talents  of  Dryden  and  Dermody,  or 
which  of  the  tutors  of  Swift  would  have  predicted  his 
future  superiority  over  his  university  contemporaries  ? 

Henceforward,  therefore,  let  us  not  consider  any  pro- 
ductions as  entitled  to  peculiar  favor,  unless  they  be  ab- 
stractly excellent.  Our  taste  will  thus  be  no  longer 
corrupted  by  the  compositions  of  presumptuous  school- 
boys ;  nor  animal  precocity  be  mistaken  for  intellectual 
vigor. 
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Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Nature  and 
Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  a  Barrister.  Part 
the  4th.     1811. 

It  is  not  a  little  disgraceful  to  the  present  age  that 
while  the  sermons  of  Paley  repose  on  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers  in  undisturbed  oblivion,  the  weak  and  puerile 
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compositions  of  a  Sedgwick  should  be  received  with  any 
degree  of  public  approbation.  A  man  more  destitute  of 
logical  or  literary  talent  has  seldom  obtruded  himself  on 
the  notice  of  criticism.  Without  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  various  classes 
of  dissenters  against  whom  he  has  directed  his  attack,  he 
has  chosen  to  represent  one  half  of  them  as  rogues,  andi 
the  rest  as  ideots  :  without  any  powers  of  moral  or  meta* 
physical  discussion,  he  labours  to  represent  the  doctrines 
of  all  who  believe  in  the  articles  of  the  established 
church  as  sceptical  or  blasphemous ;  and  with  talents 
that  could  not  excite  the  rational  envy  of  the  lowest  ma- 
nufacturer of  indexes  that  ever  plied  for  employment 
among  the  tampers  of  the  Row,  he  displays  an  arrogance 
of  thought  and  manner  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
Coryphaeus  of  contemporary  literature. 

The  encouragement  that  this  farrago  of  nonsense  and 
malignity  has  met  wTith  from  the  periodical  critics,  de- 
monstrates (if  any  proof  were  now  required)  that  there  is 
no  writer,  however  contemptible,  who  may  not  hope  to 
be  declared  by  the  reviewers  an  ornament  of  his  age  and 
country.  The  "  Hints"  have  been  noticed  more  than  on 
one  occasion  by  our  most  popular  reviews ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  discovered  that  he  ascribed  to  the 
dissenters  doctrines  that  they  solemnly  disavowed,  and  that 
have  no  influence  on  their  practice,  or  on  the  daily  habits 
of  their  lives ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  first  two 
parts  that  does  not  involve  some  glaring  contradiction; 
that  he  mistakes  Armenians  for  Calvinists,  and  Calvimsts 
for  Lutherans  ;  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  established 
church  while  he  professes  to  advocate  its  cause,  and  a 
Socinian,  without  the  candour  or  the  courage  to  avow 
and   to  defend  his  sentiments. 

As  far  indeed  as  he  can  attack  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  under  the  pretext  of  railing  against 
the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  he  is  not  unwilling  to  be 
more  explicit.  As  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  that 
he  has  pointed  out,  he  recommends  the  abrogation  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles.     "  No  articles/'  he  asserts,   "  can 
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ever  be  a  proper  foundation  for  any  man's  faith.  In  a 
revealed  religion  they  must  always  be  useless,  because 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  resort  to,  much  less  to  rest  on 
any  human  decision."  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  enquiry  whether  an  established  church  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  a  regular  government,  and  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  even  of  those  who  may  remain 
■without  the  pale  of  its  authority.  The  subject  has  been 
investigated  by  Paiey  with  an  ability  that  sets  all  minor 
efforts  at  defiance  :  nor  does  it  require  any  extraordinary 
powers  of  intellect  to  discover  that  it  is  better  that  the 
subscribers  to  one  particular  creed  should  be  possessed 
of  exclusive  advantages  than  that  the  members- of  every 
persuasion  should  alike  be  deprived  of  the  blessings  of 
religious  liberty,  that  the  gospel  of  peace  should  be  the 
text-book  of  religious  faction,  and  every  assemblage  of 
Christians  becailed  together  under  circumstances  of  alarm 
and  danger  ;  rather  than  that  the  majority  by  claiming 
some  peculiar  privileges  to  themselves,  should  secure  in 
return  the  tranquillity  of  their  brethren.  It  is  not  be- 
cause "  articles  are  a  proper  foundation  for  a  man's 
faith,"  though  the  sentiments  of  the  Barrister  on  Jfo'shead 
are  susceptible  of  easy  refutation,  that  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  church  of  England ;  but  because  they  are 
the  tests  of  political  as  well  as  of  religious  distinction. 
The  established  clergy  are  the  elected  guides  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  community,  who  acknowledge  the 
thirty-nine  articles  as  the  standard  of  their  belief,  and  the 
bond  of  their  union  ;  and  it  would  surely  be- something 
more  than  madness  that  the  revenues  of  the  churches 
that  they  attend  should  be  filled  by  clergymen,  whose  re- 
ligious principles  they  did  not  ascertain  .by  some  conve- 
nient test,  and  who  might,  unrestrained  by  any  form  of 
profession,  advance  such  doctrines,  and  introduce  such 
modes  of  discipline  as  are  equally  abhorrent  from  their 
feelings  and  contrary  to  their  belief. 

The  Barrister  is  rather  indebted  for  his  popularity  to 
the  irritability  of  his  adversaries  than  to  his  intrinsic  me- 
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jits.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  correspondent,  whos£ 
sentiments  on  Cahinistic  methodism,  as  they  contain  al- 
most all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  in  a  short  com- 
pass, are  deserving  of  recapitulation,  that "  the  Hints  of  a 
.Barrister  sufficiently  evince  how  little  the  bigotry  of  fa- 
naticism is  calculated  to  purify  the  mind,  or  refine  the 
temper.  Such  excessive  sensibility  is  both  unbecoming 
and  injudicious.  The  tranquillity  of  innocence  remains 
equally  unmoved  by  the  insinuations  of  unjust  suspicion, 
and  the  bolder  falsehoods  of  interested  malignity  :  but 
wickedness  is  always  jealous  of  discovery;  the  slightest 
insinuation  is  sufficient  to  alarm  its  cowardice,  and  in- 
stead of  the  calm  intrepidity  of  virtue,  it  displays  either 
the  violence  of  oppression,  or  the  noisy  blustering  of  rage 
and  impotence.*" 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  elect  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  other  men.  They  have  a  peculiar 
dispensation  for  ignorance  and  folly  which  secures  them 
from  all  the  terrors  of  literary  punishment.  To  men 
who  write  in  the  power  of  faith,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  grace,  the  fulminations  of  the  critic  are  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  "pop-gun,  the  denunciations  of  a  moralist  the 
thunder  of  an  infant's  rattle.  It  is  really  dangerous  to 
contend  with  personages  who  not  only  can  pour  forth  the 
torrents  of  literary  abuse,  but  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of 
spiritual  damnation.  Besides,  in  what  part  of  his  literary 
character  is  an  evangelical  writer  vulnerable?  His  Ian- 
guage  is  too  sublime  for  vulgar  comprehension,  and  you 
have  therefore  no  right  to  censure  his  obscurity  :  to  ex- 
pect that  a  man  who  soars  into  the  empyrean  regions  of 
celestial  mystery,  should  descend  to  the  minutiae  of  gram- 
mar, is  ridiculous.  The  facts  which  he  relates  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  are  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Deity 
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Cumberland's  Review. 
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should  lie,  and  the  conclusions  that  he  draws  must  ne- 
cessarily be  just,  for  they  are  the  conclusions  of  inspira- 
tion. In  this  dilemma,  a  writer  who  has  no  wish  for  the 
transcendant  honour  of  being  anathematised  from  every 
pulpit,  tub, or  tree,  by  every  dear,  sweet,  godly  man  in  the 
united  kingdom ;  wTho  ha?  no  ambition  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  for  the  amuse** 
ment  of  the  babes  of  grace ;  who  thinks  that  there  is 
6{  sweeter  music  to  an  author's  ear,"  than  the  chidings  of 
€>ld  maids,  and  who  can  by  no  means  be  persuaded  that 
the  breath  of  Dr.  Hawker  is  half  so  oderiferous  as  the 
**  soft  gale  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets  F*  would 
shrink  as  we  were  almost  inclined  to  do  from  so  dange- 
rous an  enterprize,  and  leave  the  sons  of  Satan  and 
daughters  of  the  Devil,  to  be  trampled  beneath  the  un- 
polluted sanctity  of  methodism. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
those  spiritual  inspirations  and  religious  impulses  on 
which  the  enthusiasts  of  every  age  and  nation  have 
founded  their  claims  to  exclusive  sanctity.  The  church 
of  England  admits,  it  is  true,  the  actual  influence  of  grace 
in  assiting  the  sincere  exertions  of  the  virtuous,  but  itde- 
nies  that  either  its  operation  is  perceptible,  or  that  it  i& 
ever  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  exertions  of  those  who- 
are  favored  by  its  assistance  unnecessary  or  presumptuous* 
Unless  the  influence  of  perceptible  grace  be  of  a  nature 
perfectly  different  from  every  other  impression  made  on 
the  human  intellect,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  means  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  nervous  excitation. 
We  are  afraid  that  to  a  man  who  has  once  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  is  the  favored  subject  of  these  mysterious  im- 
pulses, it  will  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 
action  of  spiritual  and  material  agents.  Even  the  social 
cheerfulness  of  common  life,  maybe  referred  to  something 
supernatural.  The  effusions  of  amorous  enthusiasm  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  aspirations  of  religious  ardour,  and 
the  delirium  of  unlawful  pleasure  for  the  raptures  of  ce- 
lestial love  ! 
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To  the  dogmas  of  the  calvinistic  raethodist,  the  gene* 
ral  reasoning  of  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  apply 
with  peculiar  force.     To  pervert  the  imagination,  to  de- 
bilitate the  judgment,  and  to  deprive  the  mind  of  every 
power  of  philosophical  investigation,  has  always  been  the 
evident  effects  of  calvinistic  methodism*     A  man  who  has 
once  exalted  himself  to  an  elevation  with  the  Deity,  must 
consider  the  common  objects  of  human  speculation  as  too 
trivial  for  his  notice  :  supposing  himself  to  be  really  the 
instrument  of  heaven,  and  subject  to  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  superior  power,  all  exertion  on  his  part  either  for 
spiritual    instruction    or  temporal  prosperity  must  be 
utterly  superfluous.     He  who  traces  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, in  every  operation  of  his  mind,  and  every  adven- 
ture of  his  life,  is  equally  secure  from  the  danger  of  present 
calamity  and  of  future  punishment.     Even  his  sifts  are 
those  of  his  Creator ;  he  has  novolition  of  his  own,  but  must 
resign  himself  in  helpless  apathy  to  the  disposal  of  Omni- 
potence. 

Of  extempore  preaching,  which  is  the  great  characte- 
ristic of  the  evangelical  clergy,  the  editors  of  the  Scourge 
have  before  expressed  their  opinion.  A  clerical  orator4 
must  be  too  apt  to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  his  own  feel- 
ings and  opinions  more  frequently  than  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  truth,  or  the  wishesof  his  congregation.  If 
his  personal  experience  be  admitted  as  a  guide  on  every 
disputed  point  of  doctrine,  there  is  no  absurd  icy  which  the 
unenlightened  part  of  his  audience  may  not  be  induced  to 
reverence  as  one  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  preach- 
er may  indeed  be  both  wise  and  virtuous,  but  he  may 
with  equal  probability  be  foolish  and  wicked  ;  and  how 
are  the  auditors  of  such  men  to  distinguish  between  the 
christian  and  the  hypocrite?  Even  were  there  no  dan- 
ger of  such  a  deception,  we  should  be  afraid  that  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  would  prevail  over  general  principles 
of  virtue,  or  general  firmness  of  character,  the  vehe- 
ment of  transitory  passion,  or  the  pride  of  momentary 
exultation  might  draw  from  the  lips  of  a  really  pious  and 
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sensible  man,  expressions  which  in  his  moments  of  reflec- 
tion he  would  consider  with  astonishment  and  sorrow. 

The  great  mass  of  the  dissenting  congregations  is  formed 
of  persons  who  from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
from  constitutional  habit,  or  the  mental  agitation  to  which 
their  occupation  exposes  them,  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
nervous  melancholy.  Of  this  description  are  old  maids, 
and  the  lower  class  of  shop-keepers,  who  are  subjected  to 
daily  attendance  behind  the  counter,  without  sufficient 
business  to  amuse  them,  or  sufficient  wealth  to  enable 
them  to  spend  that  part  of  the  day  which  they  now  de- 
vote to  gin  and  methodism  in  an  excursion  to  a  tea-gar- 
den. This  mass  is  also  made  up  of  persons  engaged  in 
sedentary  professions,  such  as  tailors,  shoe-makers,  and 
weavers,  and  of  labourers  in  any  kirid  of  gloomy  and 
unsocial  employment,  such  as  the  potters  of  Etruria, 
and  the  colliers  of  Newcastle.  It  is  more  than  foolish  to 
refer  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  for  an  effect,  which 
may  so  much  more  simply  and  intelligibly  be  accounted 
for  by  a  reference  to  natural  causes. 

That  pious  frenzy  which  drives  such  crowds  to  the 
mad-house  of  Blackfriars,  will  appear  still  more  strongly 
to  be  only  a  particular  symptom  of  nervous  melancholy, 
when  it  is  considered  how  many  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  methodists  have  continual  recourse 
to  stimulants  and  cordials.-  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man 
or  woman  among  their  confirmed  adherents  who  does  not 
either  chew  tobacco,  or  take  snuff,  or  swallow  opium, 
or  drink  spirituous  liquors.  Nor  is  this  so  much  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  as  the 
constant  and  peculiar  accompaniment  of  methodism.  If 
they  chuse  to  assert  that  the  melancholy  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  religion,  but  the  religion  of  the  melancholy,  let 
them  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  argument.  The  gloom 
of  fanaticism  is  admirably  calculated  to  repress  those  so- 
cial and  virtuous  feelings  which  refine  the  manners  and 
exalt  the  character.  Those  delightful  images  of  loveli- 
ness and   dignity  in  which  religion  beguiles  the  solitary 
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hours,  and  confirms  the  virtuousresolutionsof  the  rational 
christian,  area  stranger  to  the  perturbed  imagination  of  the 
methodist.  To  him  she  appears  only  in  the  semblance 
of  an  inexorable  fury,  "  whose  iron  hand"  and  torturing 
power6  afflict  him  with  hopeless  misery  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  torture  in  the  next. 

"  If  the  church"  (says  a  contemporary  writer)"have  be- 
come the  contempt  and  scorn  of  fools,  it  is  to  the  colour 
that  has  been  given  to  that  contempt  by  the  folly  of  its 
pastors;  to  the  indolence  ofsome,and  the  avarice  of  others." 
Some  are  become  the  servants  of  auctioneers,  and  some 
the  panders  to  fashionable  frivolity.  To  select  a  man 
grown  in  wisdom  and  in  years  would  not  suit  the  new 
founders  of  the  church  :  to  crowd  the  buildings,  and  raise 
the  price  of  seats,  is  the  plain  object  of  these  ingenious 
speculators.  For  this  purpose  the  preacher  must  be  spruce, 
and  pliant,  and  polished  ;  his  very  band  must  be  made  in 
the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  his  wig  must  be  frosted  by 
the  most  accomplished  artist,  his  chitterlin  smooth,  and 
snowy — he  must,  above  all,  be  young.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensible  qualification.  Beauty  is  so  much  the  better  when 
it  can  be  found  ;  but  as  it  has  occurred  by  the  will  of  fate 
that  the  clergy  are  the  most  ill-favored  class  of  decent 
men  to  be  found  on  earth,  it  must  be  dispensed  with, 
but  youth  may  be  found  and  must  be  found.  The  cha- 
pel built,  and  the  preacher  found,  the  speculation  pro- 
bably thrives;  but  if  not  the  bricklayer  and  the  car- 
penter sit  in  judgment  on  the  parson,  and  another  dis- 
penser of  the  gospel  is  hired.  The  judgment  of  this  for- 
midable tribunal  is  summary,  and  without  appeal.  The 
wretched  hireling  may  plead  his  assiduity  and  his  grimace ; 
his  submission  to  every  whim  of  his  congregation,  and 
every  command  of  his  employer;  but  the  books  of  the  sex- 
ton are  fatal  evidence  against  him  ;  it  is  proved  that  he 
has  ceased  to  draw,  and  all  his  eloquence  would  from  that 
moment  he  thrown  away  on  the  proprietors.  The  chapel 
gradually  goes  through  all  its  progresses  and  permuta- 
tions of  private  property.  It  is,  like  any  other  tenement, 
hired  and  mortgaged,  and  sold,  without  crime  or  com- 
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puliation.  Half  a  dozen  speculating  clerists,  in  full  cry  for 
pelf  and  popularity,  contrive  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  for  a 
while  may  make  it  a  profitable  thing.  But  this  species  of 
property  is  like  all  others  precarious.  A  newer  chapel  with 
a  handsome  front,  a  larger  stone,  a  better  organist,  pews 
more  softiy  cushioned,  and  a  younger  orator,  is  set  up  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  congregation  gradually  slide 
away,  the  pews  become  desolate,  the  sexton  misses  his 
sabbath  bribes,the  proprietors  grow  sick  of  ihe  speculation., 
and  the  firm  dissolves  :  the  chapel  then  goes  through  the 
regular  transmigrations  ;  it  becomes  a  methodist  conven- 
ticle, a  stable,  or  a  ruin. 

We  want  eloquent  men  in  our  pulpits,  we  want  men 
sincere,  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  their  sincerity  through, 
their  congregations ;  who  from  their  intercourse  with  their 
flocks  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  understand  the 
mind  of  their  hearers  ;  who  can  kindle  and  captivate  the 
people  by  their  genius,  and  edify  them  by  their  virtue, 
But  if  such  men  are  to  be  found,  they  are  not  brought 
forward.  Unfortunate  circumstances  have  made  it  to  be 
esteemed  the  wisest  policy  to  repress  any  thing  that  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  distinguished  exertion  in  the  regular 
preachers  of  religion.  A  zealous  yet  orthodox  clergyman 
would  be  called  an  enthusiast  or  a  hypocrite,  as  suited 
the  views  of  his  opponents  :  he  would  be  overpowered  by 
calumny  or  artifice,  he  would  be  pressed  by  the  mass  and 
multitude  of  his  enemies,  till  he  either  sunk  under  the 
pressure,  or  retired,  half  in  disgust,  half  in  sorrow,  with 
the  melancholy  consciousness  that  the  world  was  not  ripe 
to  receive  the  glorious  truth  which  he  brought  for  its 
happiness.  As  a  substitute  for  men  like  these  we  are 
blessed  with  a  Haweis  or  a  Huntington  ;  with  one  who 
lulls  his  audience  to  sleep,  and  another  who  teaches  them 
that  robbing  is  harmless,  and  indolence  commendable, 
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Sir, 
Your  fears  have  been  verified,  and  a  sister-in-law  of 
an  exalted  personage  did  the  honours  of  a  late  entertain- 
ment. The  determination  therefore  of  the  Marquis  of 
Edinburgh, to  withhold  from  the  unfortunate  Marchioness 
not  only  his  confidence  and  his  love,  but  even  the  exter- 
nal marks  of  conjugal  protection,can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
It  is  too  evident  that  if  this  unfortunate  lady  become  the 
partner  of  his  honours,  she  will  never  enjoy  any  share  of 
his  affection  ;  and  that  all  that  he  can  do  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
house*  will  be  to  sacrifice  happiness  to  appearances. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  Register  of  July  8,  1809,  expresses 
himself  in  this  manner. "  Give  us,  Mr.  Wardie,the  contents 
of  the  intended  book  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  This  is  the  way  to 
pay  off  your  and  our  enemies.  You  must,  I  should  hope, 
have  seen  some  of  their  contents^  If  possible  give  us  those 
contents,  and  if  you  could  get  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy 
of  another  work,  of  somewhat  the  same  sort,  printed  privately 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  it  zcouldzdd  to  the  value  of 
the  collection.  People  may  say  what  they  will,  but  these 
are  the  things,  and  the  only  things,  which  this  nation 
wants  at  this  time.  These  books  would  be  of  much  more 
real  service  to  England  than  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the 
country,  not  excepting  the  German  Legion.  I  beg,  sir,  to 
press  this  upon  your  mind.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the 
copies  can  be  destroyed.  Let  us  but  have  these  books,  and 
whole  years  of  labour  will  be  saved.  The  people  will 
then  see  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they  ought  to  be  known 
to  be." 

What  reason  Mr.  Cobbett  had  for'presuming  that  it  was 
in  Mr.  Wardle's  power  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  last  of  these 
productions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  I  know 
enough  of  the  character  of  the  latter  gentleman  to  be  con- 
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vinced,  that  if  such  a  prize  had  lain  within  his  reach,  he 
would  have  taken  care  to  secure  it.  If  the  possession  of  a 
single  copy  of  it  could  make  a  prime-minister,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  patriot.  But 
in  what  respect  the  work  could  answer  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  is  still  more  doubtful :  the  facts  that  it  enu- 
merates have  little  connection  with  reform  in  parliament, 
and  are  little  calculated  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  cor- 
ruption. To  the  public  at  large,  indeed,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  whose  enquiries  are  directed  prospectively, 
the  circumstances  that  it  discloses  are  as  interesting  as  Mr, 
Gobbett  as  described  them  ;  and  the  principal  cbject  of 
my  present  intrusion  on  your  time,  is  to  make  a  few  casual, 
but  not  unimportant  observations,  that  have  occurred  ia 
its  perusal. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  is,what  will  be 
the  conduct  of  the  Marquis,  when  he  succeeds  to  the 
honors  of  his  father  ?  The  dignity  of  his  station  cannot 
be  supported  without  a  domestic  establishment,and  to  call 
any  other  female  to  preside  in  the  place  of  the  Marchioness, 
would  excite  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  If  such  a 
line  of  conduct  be  adopted,  they  will  demand  the  evidence 
of  those  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  the  Marchioness, 
which  are  said  to  render  a  separation  necessary  to  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  her  husband.  If  this  evidence  be 
refused,  the  nation  will  ascribe  his  conduct  to  caprice  and 
injustice,  and  espouse  with  ardcr  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  cause  of  injured  innocence.  But  if  it  be  granted, 
and  be  satisfactory, it  will  then  be  demanded  as  due  to  the 
Marquis  himself,  and  to  the  nation,  that  he  should  imme- 
diately divorce  a  woman  so  lost  to  every  principle  of  vir- 
tue, and  every  sense  of  personal  dignity.  It  will  be  said. 
"  if  she  be  innocent,  restore  her  to  domestic  happiness,  and 
to  her  station  in  society  :  if  not,  let  us  see  that  your  con- 
duct towards  her  is  not  the  result  of  your  own  caprice, 
of  irregular  attachment  or  of  zealous  intrigue.  While 
there  remains  any  doubt  of  her  guilt  it  is  due  to  those 
from  whom  your  authority  is  derived,  over  whose  morals 
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your  conduct  has  unlimited  influence,  that  you  should 
acknowledge  her  as  the  partner  of  your  bed,  and  as  the 
mistress  of  your  establishment.  If  to  do  this,  be  not  ne* 
cessary,  it  will  yet  be  prudent  and  decorous.  Let  not 
the  example  of  your  father  be  so  far  forgotten,  that  the 
female  nobility  of  England  shall  pay  their  annual  devoirs 
to  a  confessed  prostitute,  and  contend  for  the  smiles  of 
antiquated  vice.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Marchioness  be 
really  guilty,  it  will  become  your  station,  and  gratify  the 
people,  to  save  yourself  and  them,  from  seeing  the  highest 
honors  to  which  a  female  can  aspire  devolve  upon  an 
adultress.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  effect  a  legal  and  a 
final  separation — thus  relieving  your  own  bosom  from  a 
weight  of  misery,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  second 
marriage  under  more  fortunate  auspices." 

Such,   Sir,  is  the  mode  of  appeal  in  which  at  a  future 
period  the  general  sentiment  will   be  expressed.     What 
reasons  there  can  be  to  oppose  a  divorce  in  this  particular 
instance,  it  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the  Marchioness 
to  explain.     Family  pride  can  in  this  case  have  no  effect  j 
while  rumour  is  afloat,  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  Mar- 
quis remains  in  a  state  of  separation,  from  a  conviction  of 
his  wife's  infamy,  the  family  will  be  more  effectually  de- 
graded than  by  any  open  proceeding  that    can  possibly 
take  place.     If  the  name  of have   been   dishonor- 
ed by  an  unfortunate  alliance,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
alliance  should  be  dissolved,  than  that  the  disgrace  that  at- 
tached to  it  should  still  continue.     Nor  does  the  existence 
of  one  pledge  of  union  invalidate  the  justice  of  these  re- 
marks.    Of  the  legitimacy  of  their  only   child,  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained.  The  acts  of  indiscretion  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  the  late  investigation,  occurred  long 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  young  countess  ;   that  any 
act  of  impropriety  was  committed  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage there  is  no  evidcnce,nor  if  there  were  would  it  weaken 
the  validity  of  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  it  is  too  well 
ascertained  that  therirstseparation  was  not  owing  to  crimi- 
nal levity,  but  to  the  machinations  of  the  titled  prostitute 
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whose  memoirs  you  communicated  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Scourge. 

Though  one  of  those  who  had  a  principal  share  in  pro- 
curing and  arranging  the  materials  of"  The  Spirit  of  the 
Book,"  I  by  no  means  approve  of  the  light  in  which  the 
editor  has  thought  proper  to  place  some  particular  parts 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Marchioness.    The  adventure  with 
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are  circumstances  not  less  suspicious  than  extraordi- 
nary— the  repetition  of  such  indiscretions,  after  feel- 
ing so  heavily  their  melancholy  consequences,  could  not 
proceed  from  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  That  the 
family,  with  every  wish  and  every  motive  to  believe  in  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  person,  haveexpressed  opinions 
on  the  subject  by  no  means  favourable  to  her  cause,  I  can 
personally  testify  :  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  suppress  the  report;  the  success  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  the 
attention  paid  to  anonymous  communications  ;  the  appa- 
rent favor  with  which  certain  persons,  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  produced,  have 
been  regarded,  and  several  circumstances  even  more 
extraordinary  than  these,  induce  me  to  conclude  thatun- 
able  to  substantiate  her  innocence,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
content  with  endeavouring  to  save  her  reputation. 

A  late  Possessor  of  the  Book. 
London,  June  27th,  181 1. 
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On  every  political  subject  that  has  hitherto  fallen  be- 
neath our  notice,  we  have  endeavoured  to  express  our 
sentiments  not  in  the  language  of  party  but  of  truth. 
Friendly  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Burdettites,  yet 
conscious  that  some  of  their  warmest  partizans  are  equally 
destitute  of  honesty  and  discretion ;  entertaining  the  most 
profound  contempt  for  more  than  one  member  of  the 
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present  administration,  and  the  most  determined  hosti- 
lity to  many  of  its  friends,  yet  approving  of  their  exer- 
tions in  the  Peninsula,  believing  Lord  Castlereagh  to  be 
little  bfiier  than  the  multitude  suppose  him  to  be,  yet 
feeling  an  unalterable  conviction  that  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Finnerty  against  him  were  false  and  malicious  :  we  claim 
no  other  political  distinction  th?.n  that  of  independence. 
That  we  are  not  among  the  partizans  of  the  Duke  of 
York- was  sufficiently  evinced  in  our  last  number,  and  if 
we  occasionally  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  make  some 
unpleasant  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  his  most  con- 
spicuous adversaries,  we  only  wish  it  to  be  remembered, 
before  we  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  that  the  truth  of 
an  accusation  does  not  always  prove  the  virtue  of  the  ac- 
cuser ;  nor  the  justice  of  a  cause  demonstrate  the  general 
honesty  of  the  successful  party. 

After  reading  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  between 
Messieurs  Stokes  and  Alley,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
how  far,  supposing  the  testimony  of  the  former  gen- 
tleman on  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Wrights 
for  a  conspiracy  to  have  been  false,  its  falsehood  would 
affect  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wardle.  The  charges  urg- 
ed against  that  person  by  the  advocates  of  the  duke,were, 
that  during  the  investigation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  he  studiously  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  house  and  the  public  that  his  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Clarke  was  only  occasional,  that  he  possessed 
over  her  no  personal  influence,  and  that  her  evidence  was 
given  under  no  prospect  of  reward ;  yet  that  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  inquiry  he  was  daily  and 
hourly  in  her  company,  that  he  guided  her  evidence,  and 
that  he  not  only  gave  her  immediate  assistance,  but  in 
conjunction  with  Major  Dodd,  and  under  the  pretended 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  held  out  to  her  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  ofreward,for  whatever  testimony 
she  might  give,  or  whatever  document  she  could  produce. 
These  charges  are  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  any 
circumstance  that  has  subsequently  occurred :   his  guilt, 
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or  innocence  on  these  points  of  accusation  would  have 
been  just  the  same;  his  daily  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  proved  by  his  letters,  his  denial  of  that  inter- 
course is  on  record  in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  ;  that 
he  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds  he  himself  confesses,  and 
the  correspondence  between  Major  Dodd  and  Mrs. Clarke 
demonstrates  his  participation  in  the  use  made  by  the 
major  of  the  name  of  his  royal  master.  The  perjury  of 
Mr.  Stokes,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  proved  would  only  af- 
fect the  particular  point  in  dispute  ;  it  might  prove  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Wrights  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy, 
but  it  would  not  prove  that  Mr.  Wardle's  conduct  as  un- 
connected with  the  visit  in  Rathbone-place  was  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  public  confidence. 

The  late  tirade  of  Lewis  Goldsmith  against  Buona- 
parte has  placed   the   ministers    in   a  situation   equally 
unpleasant  and  ridiculous.     The  author  of  the  Crimes  of 
Cabinets  is  patronized  by    Mr.    Percival,   while   Lord 
Wellesley  describes  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  mon- 
ster of  political  and  literary  turpitude!  It  is  a  pity  either 
that  the  one  should  have  employed  him,  or  that  the  other 
should  be  unacquainted  with  the  fact.  The  unhappy  speech 
of  the  marquis  has  probably  destroyed  the  circulation  of 
a  paper,  that  the  other  members  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment have  been  using  every  effort  to  establish.     It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  certainly  possesses  ta« 
lents  far   superior  to  those  of   a    common  newspaper 
editor,  will  write  on  any  side,  and  in  any  cause,  that  ap- 
pears the  most  likely  to  reward  his  services.     But  what 
circumstances  have    rendered  it  necessary  to  visit  his 
iniquities  with  such  heavy  reprobation,  precisely  at  the 
present  moment  ?     He  has  been  labouring  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  to  represent  the  French  emperor  as  the 
most  detestable  of  monsters,  and  we  think  that  he  has 
succeeded.     Many  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  bis  "  Se- 
cret History"  bear  internal  evidence  of  authenticity,  and 
so  many  others  are  corroborated  by  circumstances   with 
which  we  were  previously  acquainted,  but  which  were 
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too  minute  and  detached  to  form  the  ground -work  of  a 
fictitious  narrative,  that  we  have  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  general  correctness.  When  a  writer  records 
many  thousand  important  anecdotes,  consistent  with 
what  was  previously  known,  and  with  each  other,  this 
consistency  is  the  best  testimony  of  their  truth.  In  ex- 
tensive works  like  that  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  forgery  and 
falsehood  are  easily  detected:  among  a  multitude  of 
false  statements  there  will  necessarily  be  found  innume- 
rable anachronisms  and  contradictions  ;  but  in  the  Secret 
History,  no  such  grounds  of  distrust  have  been  pointed 
out,  and  unless  we  suspect  our  ministers  of  knavish  collu- 
sion wTith  an  unprincipled  apostate,  the  publication  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  he  assures  us  that  he  has 
been  able  to  authenticate  in  a  proper  quarter,  is  decisive 
with  regard  to  his  means  of  obtaining  information. 

His  pamphlet  on  America  as  well  as  all  his  other 
writings,  evinces  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  wTith  the 
state  of  France  and  with  European  politics  ;  while  we 
listen  to  his  sentiments  therefore  with  abhorrence,  and  re- 
gard his  motives  with  distrust,  let  us  make  the  best  use 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  is  able  to  communicate. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  mean  time,  why  the  editor  of  the 
Anti-Gallican  should  be  the  first,  and  the  only  English 
editor,  whose  writings  against  Buonaparte  have  drawn 
down  upon  him  the  weight  of  senatorial  vengeance  ?  If 
the  doctrine  of  assassination  has  not  been  openly  de- 
fended in  certain  contemporary  journals,  it  has  been  co- 
vertly recommended.  Besides,  there  are  some  people 
who  forget  that  there  is  anothermode  of  assassination  than 
that  which  is  accomplished  by  the  pistol  or  the  dagger : 
the  reputation  of  Buonaparte  is  not  indeed  of  so  much  va- 
lue in  his  own  estimation  as  his  life;  but  to  attack  that 
reputation  by  false  aspersions  of  a  nature  so  infamous  that 
the  mind  shrinks  from  the  mention  of  them  with  horror, 
is  not  less  wicked  or  less  cowardly;  and  if  the  language 
of  the  papers  to  which  we  allude  be  justified  by  a  reference 
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to  fact,  why  may  not  the  same  indulgence  be  granted  to 
Mr.  Goldsmith  ? 

If  it  be  objected,  that  he  is  little  better  than  a  convict- 
ed spy,  we  admit  the  objection  to  be  valid,  but  cannot 
perceive  why  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  many  of  the 
writers  who  figure  in  the  columns  of  those  newspapers 
which  have  been  most  outrageous  in  their  abuse   of  the 
Anti-Gallican.  The  encouragement  given  to  General  Sar- 
razin's  publications  is  disgraceful  to  the  nation.     This 
person,  who   is,  whatever  pretensions  he  may   assume, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  a   deserter,  employs   his 
leisure   hours  in  scribbling  attacks    on    Buonaparte,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  stupidity 
or  the  folly  is  most  pre-eminent.     His  principal   theme 
of  abuse  is  the  lowness  of  Buonaparte's   origin.     He  as- 
sures us  that   the  monarchs    of  the    continent    would 
have  twenty  years   ago  disdained   the    services    of  Na- 
poleon as  a   valet.     Now    if  this  be  true,  what  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  talents  of  the  French  em- 
peror ?     He  owed  his  greatness  to  himself,  and  is  only  the 
ruler  over  others,  because  he  is  their  superior  in  all  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.     General  Sar- 
razin informs  us  that sf  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  conjuror 
to  fathom  the  designs  of  Bonaparte."     What  a  libel  on 
the  talents  of  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe !     Does  the  ge- 
neral pretend  that  five  years  ago  he  could  have  prophesied 
the  marriage  of  Buonaparte  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  or  that  he  foresaw  the  present  system   of  com- 
mercial restriction,  before  it  was  adopted  ?   It  is  peculiarly 
becoming  in  this  person  to  call  Buonaparte  a  quack  and  a 
low  adventurer.  If  to  govern  empires  and  conquer  armies  be 
quackery,  by  what  name  shall  we  distinguish  the  practices 
of  a  book-selling  and  book-making  general?  If  the  applica- 
tion of  scandalous  epithets  be  allowed  to  supply  the  place 
of  argument,  the  general  has  no  right  to  be  angry  if  the 
periodical  journals  call  him  a  deserter.     His  political  rea- 
soning is  not  less  superficial,  than  his  satire  is  ineffectual. 
We  are  told  that  the  "infamous  Buonaparte/'the"  usurp* 
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er,"  will  be  the  object  of  general  hatred  if  he  be  in  a  state 
of  schism  with  the  Pope,  The  invasion  of  E,ome  will  be 
as  pernicious  to  Buonaparte  as  the  war  of  the  peninsula." 
The  general  told  us  some  time  ago  thatBuonaparte  was  the 
object  of  general  hatred.  He  now  informs  us  that  he  zoill 
be.  The  truth  is,  that  Sarrazin  on  deserting  to  this  country 
was  obliged  to  say  something  that  would  cajole  the  public 
into  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  character  ;  but  that  ob- 
ject being  accomplished,  he  might  as  well  be  silent,  and 
when  he  next  attempts  to  reason  on  political  subjects,  he 
would  do  well  to  read  the  history  of  the  revolution.  On 
looking  at  the  Annual  Register  he  will  be  astonished  to 
find  that  Rome  has  been  already  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  Pope  has  been  insulted  and  degraded 
without  any  demonstrations  of  discontent  on  the  part  of 
the  French  people. 

Such  are  our  opinions  on  the  general  subject  of  per- 
sonal abuse  towards  the  Emperor  of  France  ;  but  in  the 
proceedings  that  gave  rise  to  these  observations,  we  must 
confess  that  Lord  Grey  appears  to  have  acted  with  some 
degree  of  haste  and  indiscretion.  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  just 
published  the  following  letter  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct, and  though  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  fervency 
with  which  he  appeals  to  God  and  to  his  country,  he  ap- 
pears to  exculpate  himself  completely  from  the  charge  of 
encouraging  assassination. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

Sir, 
*  Before  his  lordship  entered  upon  so  unqualified  an  attack  upon 
me,  as  the  author  of  the  article  alluded  to,  before  he  proceeded  to 
impute  to  me  motives,  which  I  deprecate  and  abhor  as  much  as  the 
noble  earl  himself,  before  he  appealed  so  warmly  to  the  passions  of 
the  house,  and  held  me  up  as  a  fit  object  for  public  execration  :  his 
lordship  should  have  read  the  whole  of  the  article  complained  of  Had 
his  lordship  done  that,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  not— nay  he  could 


*  We  have  left  out  a  paragraph  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 
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not,  have  condemned  me  in  the  same  unqualified  and  decisive  tone 
he  has  done,  Had  his  lordship  done  that,  I  flatter  myself  the  marquis 
Wellesley  would  not  have  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  the  article 
in  toio.  As  the  case  appeared  to  his  lordship  at  the  moment,  the  ani- 
mated and  energetic  speech  of  the  noble  marquis  did  honour  to  his 
feelings,  for  no  British  nobleman  can  be  the  advocate  of  assassination. 
My  complaint,  therefore,  against  Earl  Grey  is,  that,  instead  of  read- 
ing the  whole  of  the  article  from  the  Anti-Gallican  Monitor ,  his  lord- 
ship read  to  the  house  only  part  of  it,  avowedly  taken  from  the  French 
translation  in  the  Courier  a"  Angleterre  ;  the  editor  of  which  paper 
promised  to  give  the  remaining  part  of  the  article  in  a  succeeding 
number,  the  whole  being  too  long  to  appear  in  th  at  publication  at  once. 
Had  Earl  Grey  taken  up  the  matter  in  this  way,  he  would  have  found 
the  whole  strain  and  object  of  the  article  summed  up  in  this  sentence 
at  the  conclusion,  which  so  far  from  inviting  to  the  doctrine  of  assas- 
sination contains  a  complete  disavowal  of  such  intention  %  it  runs  thus  % 

"  It  is,  however,  not  my  wish  to  organize  a  band  of  a  Chevaliers  de 
Poignard^  but  a  band  of  writers  and  printers,  who  in  a  very  short 
time  may  accomplish  the  tyrant's  destruction.  The  people  of  the 
continent  want  to  be  roused  and  animated  to  exertion.  It  will  be  the 
principal  object  of  this  society,  to  promote  that  desirable  end.  Minis- 
ters may  do  what  they  think  proper  to  accomplish  the  tyrant's  down- 
fall,  but  I  do  not  require  their  assistance.  I  will  not  share  the  glory 
of  the  deed  with  any  one,  but  such  as  are  incorporated  in  the  Anli- 
Corsican  Institution.  If  Ministers  have  other  means  of  ensuring  suc- 
cess, let  the  fame  be  theirs,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  emulate  them— 
let  the  blame,  if  I  miscarry,  fall  upon  me,  and  me  only  :  if  I  succeed, 
the  consolation  of  having  achieved  this  glorious  act  will  be  more 
than  an  ample  recompense. " 

These  are  still  my  sentiments,  and  for  the  purity  of  my  intentions 
I  appeal  to  God  and  ray  country.  But  I  beg  to  assure  Earl  Grey, 
that  although  not  of  noble  extraction,  I  feel  as  much  for  the  honours 
interest,  and  safety  of  my  country,  as  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
however  exalted  his  rank.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  replying 
to  Earl  Grey  in  next  Sunday's  Anti-GaUican,  respecting  the  general 
conduct  of  Bonaparte,  which  bis  lordship  seems  to  think  net  so  bad  as 
represented.— I  am,  Sir,&c, 

June  25^,1811.  Lewis  Goldsmith, 
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ftullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  maestri ; 
€Uo  me  cunquerapit  tempestas  deferor  hospi 


Is  our  first  number  we  expressed  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Hooke  more  forcibly  than  was  pleasant  either  to  his  dramatic  rivals, 
or  to  those  performers  who  have  been  the  objects  of  his  satire.  One 
of  our  correspondents  is  very  sure  that  he  is  more  than  intimate  with 
our  theatrical  critic,  and  another  has  expressed  his  hope,  that  "  we 
shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  indulge  in  any  further  eulogium  on  a 
writer   who  has  himself  displayed  so  much  injustice  and  iiliberalitv 

hile  he  was  connected  with  the  Satirist."  With  the  arrangements  of 
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contemporary  publications  it  is  not  our  duty  to  interfere,  nor  do  we 
conceive  that  because  Mr.  Hooke  has  been  unjust  to  cthcrsjxe  should 
be  unjust  to  him.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  remonstrance  may  not 
have  proceeded  from  some  angry  actor,  who  broods  over  imaginary 
injuries,  and  lays  in  wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  of  literary 
revenge.  But  Justice  is  the  motto  of  the  Scourge — admiring  as  we 
do  the  talents  of  Mr.  Hooke,  and  believing  that  his  personal  errors 
are  such  as  indicate  exuberance  of  feeling  rather  than  irregularity  of 
principle,  or  malignity  of  temper,  we  are  at  once  inclined  to  do  him 
all  the  service  as  an  individual  that  lies  within  our  power,  and  to  de- 
fend his  literary  character  against  the  attacks  of  envious  virulence. 
One  man  of  genius,  like  the  author  of  the  Heir  at  Law,  or  Tekeli,  is 
worth  all  the  respectable  and  classical  dramatists  who  ever  existed, 
and  it  .unfortunately  happens  that  those  who  rail  against  the  puns  of 
the  one,and  the  absurdities  of  the  other,  commit  the  same  errors  with- 
out atoning  for  their  faults  by  ingenuity  of  invention,  or  sprightliness 
ofdialogue. 

It  is  better  to  be  wittily  absurd  than  absurdly  stupid.  The  author  of 
Killing  no  Murder  may  surely  claim  precedence  over  the  Arnolds  and 
theBoadensj  but  if  it  likewise  be  admitted  that  the  aberrations  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  genius  are  more  worthy  of  popularity  and  of 
critical  approbtion  than  the  inanimate  and  monotonous  productions  of 
the  classical  dramatists,  in  what  rank  of  excellence  may  he  not  justly 
be  placed  ?  The  great  duties  of  a  dramatist  are  to  instruct  and  delight, 
but  he  who  accomplishes  only  the  latter  of  these  objects  deserves  the 
applause  of  criticism  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  who  is  neither  able 
to  amuse  nor  edify.  But  even  the  morality  of  Mr.  Hcoke's  play? 
is  not  much  less  than  that  of  more  regular  productions. 
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The  moral  effect  of  a  drama  does  not  depend  on  the  concatenation  of 
its  fable,  but  on  the  general  tenor  of  its  incident  and  dialogue-  The 
more  frequently  the  virtuous  and  the  natural  emotions  are  excited 
in  any  piece,  the  greater  will  be  its  moral  effect  on  the  specta- 
tors, though  the  logical  conclusions  of  criticism  from  a  philo- 
sophical examination  of  the  plot,  may  uot  be  perfectly  orthodox0 
The  impression  on  the  audience  is  not  ultimate  but  immediate,  and 
the  majority  depart  with  moral  feelings,  such  as  are  excited  not  by 
regular  deduction  but  by  momentary  observation.  On  this  account 
the  moral  effect  of  the  Stranger  is,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
of  the  Anti-jacobins,  more  than  usually  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  The  abstract  questions  respecting  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  hero's  receiving  an  adultress  to  his  arms  never  occurs  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  spectators.  They  see  before  them  a  female  in  dis- 
tress—they witness  the  throbs  of  maternal  agony— selfishness  is  melted 
into  sympathy,  and  insensibility  awakened  to  emotion.  The  scene 
which  calls  forth  a  single  tear  of  unsophisticated  feeling  does  more 
towards  the  reformation  of  an  immoral  character  than  a  thousand  lec- 
tures of  morality ;  and  even  of  the  good,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  drama  to  confirm  the  principles  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  but,  by  a 
succession  of  natural  and  pathetic  scenes,  to  teach  the  passions  to 
move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

The  pieces  of  Mr.  Hooke  if  they  seldom  call  forth  any  of  the  more 
agonizing  passions,  have  the  unequivocal  merit  of  rendering  folly 
ridiculous  and  vice  contemptible.  His  picture  of  Apollo*  Belvi 
will  probably  restrain  the  progress  of  fanaticism  as  powerfully  as  a 
hundred  sermons  from  the  pulpit. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hooke  has  sacrificed 
his  inclination,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  play ,  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  would-be  critics,  whose  classical  nerves  shrink  with  horror 
from  the  sound  of  a  pun.     Of  a  farce  the  first  excellence  is  to  excite 
laughter,  and  since  this  purpose  is  and  always  will  be,   effectually  an- 
swered by  a  jingle  of  words,  notwithstanding  the  dogmas   of  criti- 
cism, we  see  no  reason  why  a  comic  dramatist  should  abstain  from 
indulging  his  inclination  in  this  respect,  if  by  so  doing  he  abstract  not 
from  the  other  excellencies  of  comic  writing.     It  is  merely  when  the 
puns  are  bad  that  they  deserve  our  reprobation.     The  only  example 
of  this  species  of  wit  that  we  remember  in  the  Trial  by  Jury  is  ra- 
ther unfortunate.     Milford  exclaims   "  I  am  transported,  Charlotte," 
and  Charlotte  replies,  «  I  wish  he  were  hanged."     The  plot  of  this 
farce  is  simple  enough.     Sanford  disguises  himself  as  a  gardener,  and 
is  engaged  by  old  Twaddle  the  uncle  of  Louisa.     Milford,  another  of 
her  lovers,  personates  a  footman,  and  more  lucky  than  his  rival  gains 
access  to  the  parlor.     Wilkins  is  the  accredited  admirer  of  the  young 
lady.    He  and  Milford  make  a  confident  of  the  supposed  gardener— 
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the  supposed  gardener  outwits  them  bofh, — and  his  fn 
stored  by  the  verdict  of  jury,  he  obtains  the  hand  ofL<,uisa  V  a  <\e. 
The  portraits  of  Twaddle  (Mr.  Barnes)  ;  Sanford  (Mr.  R.  Jones)  ; 
Milford  (Mr.  Elliston);  Louisa  (Miss  Bellcharnbers),  and  Charlotte 
(Mrs.  Gibbs),  are  totally  destitute  of  spirit  and  originality..  Of  Wilkins 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  gay  that  he  is  personated  by  Liston ;  but 
his  soliloquy  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  his  character. 

•  \    «  Enter  Wilkins." 

"  Well,  gad,  here  I  am  on  excellent  terms  with  myself,  and  on  a  to- 
lerable footing  with  every  body  else — the  uncle  is  civil,  the  niece  pretty 
—his  house  decent— his  establishment  neat— she'll  do — forty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  addition — double  set  of  horses— seat  in  parliament- 
cut  the  shop — damn  soap  and  candles — house  at  the  West-end — neat 
set  out, — all  in  proper  form,  as  we  say  in  the  city — how  to  get  her — 
hate  love — too  much  trouble— tears  spoil  the  eyes — dishevelled  locks 
play  the  devil  with  my  wig — can't  work — must  pay— bribe  the  ser- 
vants— give  them  the  paper— win  them  over-ball's  fair — here  comes 
two — tip  them  Mr.  Hase — plan  settled — liberal  lover — reach  Louisa's 
ears — tickle  her  fancy — win  her  heart— thing's  done — I'll  graft  my- 
self on  the  gardener,  and  be  the  footman's  obsequious  humble  ser- 
vant." 

The  dialogue  is  lively  and  entertaining,  the  incidents  succeed  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  attention  perpetually  alive,  and 
though  the"  Trial  by  Jury,"  owing  to  the  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned, does  not  excite  the  hysterical  mirth  that  usually  accompanies 
the  exhibition  of  Killing  no  Murder,  it  enchains  the  attention,  and 
leaves  usat  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  in  that  kind  of  equable  good 
humour,  which  if  not  so  violent  as  laughter,  is  more  lasting  and  more 
rational. 

Of  the  Round  Robin,  we  too  much  regret  its  author's  disappoint- 
ment, to  say  any  more  than  that  we  earnestly  hope  his  proposed  alte- 
rations will  render  it  worthy  of  a  different  reception  from  that  which 
it  met  with  on  its  birth-night.  But  we  would  seriously  advise  every 
dramatic  author  who  has  any  reputation  to  lose,  to  wait  for  a  more 
propitious  moment,  in  which  to  appear  before  the  public  than  the 
present.  Were  it  not  for  Elliston  and  Liston,  the  company  would  be 
inferior  to  any  that  we  have  seen  on  the  boards  of  the  provincial 
theatres,  and  if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  personated  certain  charac- 
ters in  the  Round  Robin,  be  not  hissed  from  the  stage  before  their  next 
appearance,  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  our  Manchester  corre- 
spondent, and  endeavour  to  determine  how  far  the  influence  of  periodi- 
cal criticism  extends.  As  for  the  Royal  Oak— too  dull  for  ridicule- 
too  stupid  for  praise .*-and  too  insignificant  for  discriminative  criti- 
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eisra,  we  shall  leave  it  to  that  fate  which  apparently  awaits  it,  and  are 
persuaded  that  from  his  failure  in  every  attempt  that  he  has  rr»ade  to 
dramatize  historical  facts,  he  will  at  length  be  convinced  of  his  in- 
equality  to  the  higher  productions  of  the  drama,  and  will  henceforward 
confine  himself  to  a  department  in  which  he  is  sure  to  be  successful — 
the  adaptation  of  the  domestic  tales  of  other  nations  to  the   English 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

Manchester,  8th  of  June,  1811. 
Sm, 

If  in  your  laudable  but  arduous  undertaking  of  public  censor,  you 
should  think  proper  to  extend  your  vigilance  to  the  dramatic  opera- 
tions of  provincial  theatres,  you  will  find  those,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  nurseries  for  the  metropolitan  boards,  worthy  your  at- 
tention ;  for  there  you  will  be  able  to  watch  the  slow  unfolding  and 
tardy  progress  of  abilities  in  performers,  who,  as  future  candidates  be- 
fore a  London  audience,  will  become  the  subject  of  your  immediate 
observation  :  you  could  at  the  same  time  deal  out  a  little  of  your 
if  flogging"  (since  that  practice  is  likely  to  be  done  away  with  in 
another  department)  amongst  those  critical  impostors,  who,  because 
Editors  of  a"  Weekly  Advertiser,"  think  themselves  called  upon  to 
mould  the  public  taste  after  their  own  manner,  by  a  display  of  all 
their  classical  and  learned  qualifications,  or  who,  less  attached  to  the 
empty  sound  of  literary  fame  than  to  mere  solid  gold,  will  for  a 
guinea,  puff  into  notice  the  most  contemptible  ideot. 

The  theatrical  season,  which  has  just  closed  (12th  of  May)  in  this 
town  under  the  management  of  Knight  and  Ward,  offers  ample  proofs 
of  my  assertion;  and  whoever  has  read  the  ' '  Exchange  Herald,"  after 
having  attended  to  any  dramatic  representation  at  our  thea'  re,  must 
deprecate  the  privilege  which  is  possessed  by  the  blockhead  alluded  to 
of  blotting  his  weekly  sheet  of  paper — to  counteract,  therefore,  the 
bad  effects  of  impertinent  puff's  and  of  angry  attacks,  I  presume  to 
send  you  the  following  impartial  statement  of  our  late  dramatic  re- 
creations. 

If  size  can  determine  the  degree  of  excellence,  the  theatre  of  Man- 
chester may  be  considered  as  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  out  of  Lon- 
don, and  were  it  not  for  the  unconquerable  parsimony  of  one  of  the 
managers,,  might  also  boast  of  the  best  company  in  the  country  ;  but 
such  as  it  is  at  present,  it  cannot,  with  justice,  be  distinguished  from 
the  numberless  petty  theatres  that  are  spread  about  the  kingdom, 
• — To  begin  the  review  of  the  forces  lately  engaged  at  this  theatre  : 
I  shall  first  mention  Mr.  Rae  as  the  leading  member  and  acting 
manager.  This  gentleman,  when  he  appears  before  us  on  the  stage? 
vol.  II.  M 
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seems  above  the  common  stature,  and  well  made,  with  strongly 
marked  augular  features.  Some  ill-natured  persons  indeed  have 
frequently  thrown  out  bints  as  to  his  borrowing,/^  the  occasion, 
more  than  two  inches  of  hsighth  from  his  boots,  and  of  rendering  his 
legs,  hips,  and  shoulders  more  muscular  by  the  assistance  of  quilts  and 
stuffings ;  but  as  these  additions  do  not  appear  very  evident  to  the 
audience,  and  as  the  critic  should  not  interfere  with  anybody's  toilette, 
I  shall  dismiss  the  subject— Mr.  Rae  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Douglas,  and  \  venture  to  say  in  King  Richard  and  Lear,  were  he  to 
plav  these  characters,  must  be  named  immediately  after  Kemble  and 
Young  ;  for  no  country  ^ctor  can  boast  of  so  much  chaste  judg- 
ment, appropriate  action,  and  easy  elegance—not  so  in  other  cha- 
racters professionally  called  of  the  same  line  :  His  Romeo  is  not 
Italian,  his  Coriolanus  is  a  continued  monotonous  bavardage,  and  his 
Alexander  a  proof  of  the  stunning  noise  that  can  be  made  with  good 
stout  lungs.  To  the  dramas  of  the  German  school  he  always  does 
ju;tice  and  often  improves  bis  author — The  energy  of  passion,  the 
»loom  of  despondency,  and  the  vehemence  of  youthful  love,  are  mas- 
terly expressed  by  him  on  those  occasions.  His  eyes  ever  consonant 
»iih  his  words  and  action,  now  strike  us  with  terror,  now  electrify  us 
Vith  joy,  now  sadden  us  with  disappointment — in  all  these  parts,  his 
pronunciation  is  pure  and  correct  ;  his  carriage  easy  and  impressive, 
though  oftentimes  affected  by 


the  solemn  pace  of  state, 


While  "  One  foot  put  forward  in  position  strong, 

The  other  like  its  vassal  drags  along."  Lloyd. 

But  in  genteel  comedy  Mr.  Rae  is  wholly  deficient;  and  when- 
ever he  attempts  the  careless  husband,  the  gay  lover,  or  the  fashionable 
man  of  the  world,  we  perceive  with  mortification  that  versatility  of 
talent  is  seldom  granted  to  the  most  accomplished  actor  ;  and  we  la- 
ment, that  a  person  who  can  "  paint  the  passion's  force  and  mark  it 
well,"  should  fall  so  much  below  even  common  expectation  ;  for  he 
is  really  awkward  in  his  address,  and  his  utterance  is  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  vapid,  convulsive,  unintelligible  sobs. — As  an  acting 
manager  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  his  praise.  I  will  suppose  him  to 
have  had  the  best  intentions,  when  charged  with  the  direction  of  so 
important  a  branch  of  public  amusements,  and  to  Mr.  Ward,  must  I 
therefore  direct  all  the  censure  which  his  little  regard  for  public 
gratification  loudly  calls  for  and  deserves— in  the  dressing  however  of 
individual  characters,  and  in  the  appropriate  use  of  scenery ,  $£.  the 
public  had  reason  to  expect  from  a  man  of  education  a  degree  of 
correctness,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wasnot  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  season.     Why  should  Coriolauus,  for  instance,  an  inferior  com- 
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inanding  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  though   a  patrician,  appear  be- 
fore us  with  a  modern  cloak  groaniug   under  the  weight  of  gilt  span- 
gles, with  gilt  sandals  and  other  affected  marks  of  luxury,  unknown 
to  the  simple  age   of  the   266th  year   after  the  building  of  Rome? 
Why  clothe  the  Roman  soldiers  in  white  cotton  stockings  and  breeches? 
Why  represent  the  capttol  and  the  Forum  with  modern  scenes,  and 
suffer  the  same  hall  to  serve  for  the  senate  at   Rome  and  the  houss 
of  the  Volscian  Aufidius  ? — And  in  Alexander,  ought  Mr.    Rae  to  be 
reminded  that  the  fine  ostrich  feathers  towering  on  his  helmet  may  be 
beautiful  ,but  are  not  correct  ?  ought  he  to  be  told,  that  some  distinc- 
tion was  necessary  between  the  rude  Macedonians  and  the  effeminate 
Persians  ?  Ought  he  to  have  been  informed,  that  the  insignia  which 
had  served  for  the  triumph  of  Coriolanus  could  not  be  used  in  that  of 
Alexander  ?  and  that  S.  P.  Q.  R.  signifies  to  the  Senate  and  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  were  not  appropriate  for  the  procession  of  Macedonian 
officers?   All  these  trifles,  when  not  tended  to  destroy  illusion,  con- 
firm the  ignorance  of  the  illiterate,  and  give  but  a  poor  specimen  of  the 
stage-manager's  abilities  to  men  of  information.     But  let  us  hearthe 
learned  editor  of  the  Exchange  Herald,    who  during  the  season  re- 
galed us  weekly  with  his — "  remarks  on  theatricals" — "  Mr.  Rae's 
dress  for  Coriolanus"  (which  I  described  that  all  might  judge  of  its 
impropriety )**  was  not  only  handsome,  it  was  classically  correct,  and 
the  whole  piece  was  got  up  in  the  most  chaste  and  superior  style" — 
Of  the  representation  of  Alexander,  this  critic,  equally  well  informed 
as  the  managers,  or  probably  rendered  dumb  by  a  free  admission  for 
himself  and  family,  with  some  other  sweeter  et  ceteras,  says  not  a 
word  of  the  many  glaring  improprieties  I  have  mentioned,  but  only  re- 
marks   Mr.  Rae's   uncommon  display  of  judgment,  in  that  part  of 
his  Alexander,  when  raving  with  madness,  and  from  the  top  of  a  chair, 
fancying  himself  surrounded  by  foes,  he  suddenly  plunges  amidst  his 
attendants, 

"  But  like  a  tempest  thus  I  pour  upon  him." 

Which  mortal  leap  of  Mr.  Ray,  he  ascribes  to  that  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  medicine;  it  being  caused,  as  he  says,  by  a  "  specific 
jumping  quality  of  the  poisonous  draught"  he  had  drank.  Infelix 
novushomo! — Yet  would  you  believe,  Sir,  that  this  very  man  was 
suffered  to  give  lessons  at  rehearsals,  and  to  direct  the  manner  of  the 
performance  ?  Nay,  this  ichneumon  of  literature  has  been  allowed  to 
pester  us  (through  the  too  yielding  actors,)  with  bad  songs,  stupid 
addresses,  and  rhapsodical  conclusive  speeches,  which  he  imperti- 
nently added  to  well  established  comedies. — Were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  giving  importance  to  a  contemptible  thing,  I  might  here  insert 
a  few  specimens  of  his  poetical  productions ! 
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.  Mr.  Grant  affects  to  imitate  Cooke  ;  but,  alas  !  a  violent  unnatural 
gesticulation,  a  ranting  voice,  an  immutable  stern  look,  and  an  un- 
bending affected  stiffness  of  carriage,  will  never  bring  to  our  mind 
that  excellent  though  eccentric  actor.  In  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm* 
and  in  Sir  Pertinax  M' Sycophant,  however,  Mr.  Grant,  since  that 
gentleman's  emigration  has  stood  unrivalled  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Andrews  fills  same  of  his  various  parts  respectably,  and  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  many  country  managers. — Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  novice 
in  *he  art,  and  very  young  ;  and  should  the  unfolding  of  his  abilities 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  his  person,  he  may  stand  a  chance  of 
one  day  becoming  a  great  actor. — Mr.  Elrington.from  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  next  claims  my  notice,  not  for  his  merits,  but  for  the  valu- 
able stock  of  information  he  has  imported,  together  with  his  person, 
into  this  country:  Love  with  him  should  be  expressed  by  a  stern 
and  loud  voice:  'error,  rage,  and  despair  with  calm  but  rapid  delivery 
of  speech.  In  respect  to  action,  arms  folded  on  his  breast  are  the 
marks  of  ease  and  elegance:  one  hand  immoveably  fixed  on  his 
neck,  and  the  other  restin;  on  his  hip,  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  arm  wh'ch  is  concealed  by  the  overflowing  drapery,  is  tiie  atti- 
tude of  cons :  ous  superiority  and  of  tragic  dignity.  But  when  both 
arms  are  violently  stretched  out  in  a  horizontal  and  parail  -1  line, 
with  clenched  fists,  we  are  to  understand  that  rage  boils  in  his 
breast,  and  whoever  plays  with  him  had  better  beware  lest  the 
thunder  should  burst  on  his  devoted  head.  In  fact,  this  gentleman 
promises  feijly  to  bring  about  a  total  improvement  in  theatrical  de- 
clamation, and  were  the  managers  but  to  take  his  word,  and  trust  him 
in  all  the  principal  parts,  we  should  soon  discover  new  beauties  in 
every  line  of  Shakespeare. 

But  I  lidd  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Gordon,  a  kind  of  amphibious  actor, 
whom  we  met  in  every  piece,  and  of  whom  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
line  of  business  ;  for  deep  tragedy,  light  comedy,  serious  melodrama, 
broad  farce,  and  buffoonery,  are  all  equally  familiar  to  him,  and 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  the 
same  week,  a  lender  lover,  a  severe  moralist,  a  fashionable  puppy,  a 
low  countryman,  a  contemptible  jr.  key,  and  a  booby.  One  quality, 
however,  Mr.  Cordon  possesses,  and  that's  indisputably— ajine  figure. 
— Mr.  Rower  to  a  comic  figure  adds  no  common  share  of  abi- 
lities, and  his  Sir  Anthony  absolute,  Justice  Woodcock,  and  Sir  Abel 
Bandy,  are  not  only  respectable,  they  are  interesting. — *Mr.  lay- 
leure,  whose  name  has  been  often  registered  in  your  work,  leads 
the  mimic  line.  He  certainly  possesses  merit,  but  alas!  of  how 
precarious  a  nature  !    for   the    moment  our  dramatic  compositions 


*  Qu.  Where? 
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shall  be  restored  to  that  rank  from  which  they  have  fallen,  and  the 
Cyphers,  the  Mingles  j  and  the  Buskins  shall  no  longer  disgrace  our 
stage,  Mr.  Tayleure  will  find  his  talents  inadequate  for  genuine  re- 
presentation. 1  am  loth  to  say  any  thing  of  Mr.  Dobbs.  Mr.  Shu- 
ter  came  tc  thte  company,  I  understand,  to  Jill  the  line  of  Irishmen,  and 
he  raustforg;ve  me,  when,  doing  justice  to  the  respectability  of  his 
acting  I  mwst  say,  that  he  is  far  from  giving  even  a  tolerable  idea 
oftliew-.tty  naivere  of  the  sons  of  Erin.  He  might  sing  well,  were 
he  possessed  of  more  natural  powers.  We  now  and  then  saw  a 
Mr.  KerfiR  some  parls  in  broaJ  comedy.  He  seemed  completely  master 
of  the  sUge,  and  to  have  a  good  deal  of  humour.  We  must 
therefore  regret  that  he  was  kept  too  idle  during  the  season.  Of 
the  minor  satellites  it  will  be  useless  even  to  mention  the  names. 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  dedicating  to  the  ladies  the  second  part  in 
this  theatrical  analysis;  but  that  even  in  the  simple  enumeration  of 
the  dramatis  pe.sonce  of  a  play,  I  find  the  ladies  invariably  occupy 
the  lower  station*  Mrs.  Ward.  Of  the  merits  of  this  lady  I  need  not 
say  any  thing  to  you,  Sir,  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  her 
performances  on  the  London  stage.  I  cannot,  however,  help  express- 
ing my  regret,  and  you  will  sympathize  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
time  should  cause  such  havocs,  and  that  persons  in  a  theatrical 
situation,  when  caught  within  the  grasp  of  that  universal  destroyer, 
should  hot  know  how  to  beat  an  honourable  retreat. — Miss  Stratton 
possesses  a  good  figure,  and,  I  am  informed,  a  more  than  common 
understanding  ;  but  there  is  a  certain,  je  ne  sgais  quoi  about  her, 
which  makes  one  despair  of  her  ever  out-stepping  mediocrity — Mrs. 
Dobbs  has  a  sweet  plaintive  voice,  fills  some  very  important  parts, 
and  should  she  make  a  study  of  her  profession,  she  may  one  day 
become  an  actress. — Miss  Bristow — Were  not  my  heart  a  proof 
il  against  the  shafts  of  cruel  love"  I  might  fear  the  Cupids  which 
play  around  this  young  lady's  face,  when  applying  to  her  those  lines 
of  Lloyd, 

"  Some  placid  natures  fill  the  allotted  scene, 
With  lifeless  drone  insipidly  serene." 

Mrs.  Sterling  was  our  first  female  singer,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
bad  taste  should  spoil  a  good  voice.  Miss  Grant  in  the  first  chamber- 
maid, and  in  the  low  country  girls,  has  few  equals;  in  light  comic 
songs  she  is  pleasing  ;  although  the  malicious,  over-looking  her  meritSj 

and  indignant  at  her  mysterious  conduct  towards   Mr.   K 1,  often 

mingle  the  wide-spreading  hiss  with  rapturous  plaudit.  Miss  Gren~ 
mile  fills  best  those  parts  which  are  marked  by  modesty,  ingenuity, 
and  gay  simplicity — her  voice  is  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  could  she 
but  divest  herself  of  those  fears  which  render  her  singing  tremulous, 
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we  jvould  oftener  be  delighted  -with  her  warblings.  Mrs.  Tayleure, 
late  ]\Jrs.  Bernard,  is  too  well  known  to  the  theatrical  world  to  need 
my  praise,  or  to  fear  my  censure — Madames  JSJoreton,  Grant,  How- 
ell j&c.  &c.  conclude  the  list,  from  which  you  may  perceive,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, that  if  the  excellence  of  a  company  depend  on  its  number,  that 
of  Manchester  could  almost  stand  the  first  on  the  provincial  catalogue, 
And  now  for  a  few  words  to  the  managers.  It  is  too  much  the  cus- 
tom, in  theatrical  criticisms,  to  press  hard  upon  the  performers,  with- 
out reflecting  how  far  any  of  the  deficiencies  we  upbraid  in  them 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  illiberahty  and  narrow-minded  views  of  their 
masters.  Seen  in  this  light,  no  company  is  more  excusable  than  that 
of  Manchester,  for  the  little  of  satisfactory  and  pleasing  we  have  had 
this  season,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  actors'  personal  exertions,and  their 
faults  may  be  overlooked  with  propriety,  when  we  know  how  severely 
they  had  to  struggle  against  caprice,  arrogance,  and  the  influence  of 
favourites.  Pieces  were  cast  with  little  propriety  and  less  judgment ; 
merit  was  generally  disregarded,  and  novelties  were  rejected,  because 
expensive,  No  regard  to  costume,  to  chronology,  to  propriety,  or  to 
common  decency  was  observed :  all  has  been  a  disgraceful  show  of  the 
vilest  confusion.  What  wonder,  that  the  scheme,  as  it  is  called,  has 
failed  ?  Well  it  may  ;  and  well  do  the  managers  deserve  it.  When 
people  take  no  pains  to  conciliate  public  favour,  they,  in  their  turn9 
must  expect  to  be  left  to  merited  contempt  and  unpitied  failure. 

EriANOPQOTHr, 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


To  the  charge  of  political  inconsistency,  and  to  the  other  observa- 

tion.«ofP.  L ^,    we  shall  briefly  reply,    that  our  approval  of  the 

general  principles  of  the  reformists  does  not  necessarily  imply  our 
coincidence  in  all  the  views  of  their  literary  advocates  ;  that  ouranxie* 
ty  for  the  success  of  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  renders 
us  doubly  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  its  discreet  and  injudicious 
partizans  ;  and  that  when  we  believe  a  political  measure  to  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  country,  our  gratitude  shall  be  expressed  with  equal 
openness,  whether  it  originates  with  Mr,  Perceval,  Lord  Grenville,  or 
Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

It  had,  unknown  to  us,  been  determined  by  the  Opera  House  Com- 
mittee that  its  report  should  not  be  published  ;  and  its  appearance  there- 
fore  in  our  second  number  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  unneces- 
sary wrangling*  We  feel  it  an  act  of  justice  to  declare  that  we  did 
not  receive  the  documents  from  Col.  Greville;  and  that  our  informa- 
tion was  obtained  in  a  manner  perfectly  honorable  to  ourselves,  and 
at  which  the  committee  have  no  reason  to  be  angry. 

How  often  must  we  remind  our  correspondents  that  anecdotes  of 
persons  in  high  life,  cannot  be  inserted  on  anonymous  authority  ?  P.Q.? 
Lorenzo  ;  a  Subscriber  to  the  Argyle  Street  concerts  ;  and  our  cor- 
respondent from  Portman  Square,  are  inadmissable  till  they  be  pro- 
perly authenticated. 

Mr.  Gillett's  action  against  a  supposed  Printer  of  the  Scourge,  for  a 
pretended  libel,  contained  in  our  fourth  number,  entitled  the  4t  Com- 
bustible Knight,  and  the  Printer  of  Combustibles,"  comes  on  this  day. 
The  subject  is  of  so  much  public  importance,  that  we  shall  publish  a 
full  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  intimate  to  several  occasional  Correspon- 
dent with  whose  hand-writing  we  happen  to  be  acquainted,  that  no 
article  can  be  inserted  merely  because  it  is  the  production  of  a  friend  ; 
our  private  correspondents  are  so  numerous,  that  all  applications  from 
professional  authors  must  be  necessarily  fruitless.  To  prevent  trou- 
ble we  shall  hereafter  consider  every  communication  that  is  sent  to 
the  office  ss  gratuitous. 

Dr.  P ;  Whisperer ;  One  of  the  late  Ministry  ;  a  Political  Fac- 
totum ;  a  Teacher  of  the  Graces  ;  Memoirs  of  Count  S.  ;  P  on  the 
dispute  withAmerica  L.'s  Epigram  ;  and  the  Ministerial  Rope  Dancer  | 
are  under  consideration. 

Page  52.  No.  1.  for  the  perusal,  read  Us  perusal,  and  dele"  of  the 
domestic  medicine/' 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  VISION. 


SlRj 

As  I  was  passing  a  few  days  ago  by  that  sacred  edifice,, 
which  Mr.  Carpenter  and  his  followers  have  chosen  to 
entitle  the  House  of  God,  curiosity  induced  me  to  enter. 
Of  Mr.  C.'s  merits  as  a  preacher,  I  may  perhaps  send  you 
an  estimate  at  a  future  opportunity.  On  this  occasion 
my  attention  wras  too  forcibly  attracted  by  the  sketches 
on  the  walls  of  this  venerable  building,  to  permit  me  to  at- 
tend to  the  words  of  the  preacher.  Females  and  asses, 
Jews  and  devils,  were  depictured  in  uncouth  variet}7, 
—The  angel  Gabriel  is  riding  on  a  camel,  and  Joshua 
extinguishing  the  sun  with  a  pot  de  ckambre.  As  I 
knew  that  this  building  had  formerly  been  a  paper  manu- 
factory, I  could  not  help  musing,  as  I  returned  home,  on 
the  mutations  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  liable ; 
and  the  ideas  thus  excited,  combining  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  herald  painter's  sketches  had  made  upon 
my  fancy,  I  had  scarcely  reclined  my  wearied  limbs  upon 
the  sofa,  before  slumber  overcame  my  faculties,  and  I 
beheld  a  vision  which  may  bid  defiance,  in  originality,  at 
least,  to  any  of  those  depictured  in  the  house  of  God. 

The  first  object  that  struck  rny  view  was  a  jolly,  healthy 
looking  fellow,  whom  I  knew  to  be  my  old  acquain- 
tance John  Bull,  struggling  with  a  tall,  thin,  philoso- 
pher-like being,  who  was  endeavouring  writh  all  his  might 
to  force  down  Mr.  Bull's  throat  a  large  roll  of  paper, 
inscribed  Stanhopes  BUI.  Whether  from  the  fear  of  what 
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was  about  to  be  done,  and  from  the  operation  of  what 
had  been  already  administered,  I  know  not  which — the 
unfortunate  patient  seemed  to  be  evacuating  his  very 
vitals.  A  little  sharp-faced  man  in  a  robe  of  office,  who 
did  not  seem  to  perceive-all  the  mischief  of  his  practice, 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand  a  bolus, 
while  with  the  other  he  was  assisting  the  operation  of 
about  a  dozen  leeches,  that  were  sucking  the  blood  of  his 
patient  with  amazing  greediness.  They  did  not  appear 
however  to  be  a  whit-more  satiated  at  the  end  of  the  exhi- 
bition than  at  its  commencement.  As  my  vision  was 
not  less  crowded  with  wonders  than  the  trances  of  Robert 
Preston,  you  must  not  be  incredulous  if  I  assure  you  that 
beneath  John's  chair  I  beheld  the  Emperor  of  France! 
endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  pan,  which  to  my  utter 
astonishment  was  filled  with  guineas !  I  have  read,  indeed, 
in  my  boyish  days  the  history  of  the  Fair  Periwitta  wTho 
cacked  diamonds,  and  piddled  otto  of  roses  ;  but  until  the 
slumber  of  last  night,  I  had  foolishly  supposed  that  she 
was  merely  an  imaginary  being.  Behind  the  chair  stood 
a  personage,  who  from  his  appearance  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  King  of  philosophers.  He  was  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  Earl  of  Spareribs  from  accom- 
plishing his  purpose;  but  his  efforts  did  not  seem  likely 
to  becrowrned^with  success. 

If,  Sir,  you  had  seen  the  anguish  of  the  patient,  the 
eagerness  of  the  operators,  and  the  formidable  array  of 
pills,  boluses,  plaisters,and  other  instruments  ofdestruc- 
tion,  strewed  in  disorder  behind  the  little  gentleman, 
whom  I  could  not  help  suspecting  of  dabbling  a  little  in  the 
trade  of  quackery,  you  would  have  been  equally  horrified 
and  astonished. 

On  the  right  of  this  group,  and  a  little  in  the  back  ground,. 
I  beheld  a  still  more  afflicting  spectacle.  A  creditable 
looking  personage  was  just  expiring  beneath  a  load  of 
paper,  that  seemed  from  its  magnitude  to  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  hand  of  time.  My  compassion  was  in  somede- 
gree  diminished,  however,  when  I  found  reason  to  con- 
clude, from  the  position  of  the  unhappy  victim,  that  he  had 
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drawn  the  burden  on  himself.  Beside  him  stood  a  venera- 
ble matron,  habited  in  the  usual  costume  of  Britannia  ; 
she  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his  fate  ;  and  to  be 
as  much  distressed  by  the  misfortune  of  her  son,  or  favo- 
rite, whichever  he  might  be,  as  John  Bull  was  afflicted 
by  his  own  peculiar  miseries. 

But  the  most  strange  and  striking -part  of  the  vision 
remains  to  be  described.  Towards  the  left-hand  corner, 
were  two  persons  struggling  in  hotwater.  The  vessel  in 
which  they  were  immersed  was  heated  by  a  fire  of  old. 
bills,  on  which  I  could  distinctly  observe  the  names  of 
O'Sullivan  *  *  *■  *  and  *****  ;  a  familiar  of  Beel- 
zebub was  very  busy  with  his  bellows,  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  law  was  adding  to  the  heat  of  the  flame,  by  stirring 
the  papers,  and  afterwards  raking  them  together.  It 
was  said  of  Virgil,  that  he  tossed  about  his  dung  with 
an  air  of  majesty ;  and  it  might  have  been  asserted  with 
equal  truth  of  Lord  £.  that  he  performed  this  useful 
office  with  all  the  -dignity  of  his  .station.  The  familiar 
occasionally  gave  the  stoutest  of  the  parboiled  gentlemen  a 
few  Fillups  on  the  ear;  to  remind  him,  I  suppose, of  his 
services;  while  his  unhappy  companion  set  up  a  howl  so 
long  and  hideous  that  I  awoke  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
perturbation.  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant. 

London,  July  2'Zd,  1811.  A  Visionary, 


LETTER  FROM  A  CELEBRATED  WHIP, 

TO   AN 

Unfortunate  Tradesman  .with  whose  Wife  heJately  eloped. 

Sir, 
I  have  been  told  that  you  have  the  strange  impudence 
of  complaining  respecting  the  dear  little  bit  of  loveliness 
that  I  thought  proper  to  take  out  of  your  way— seeing 
that  you  have  just  as  much  notion  of  beauty  and  tastes 
and  sentiment,  and  all  that,  as  a  goose's  ear.  But  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  old  wise  one,  that  there's  some  difference 
between  a  gentleman  and  a  lord^and  a  fellow  who  counts 
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his  farthings  behind  a  counter,  and  then  sneaks  home  to 
scold  his  wife,  which  she  tells  me  is  all  true.     Not  no! 
don't  suppose  I'm  such  an  ignoramus  as  to  be   made  a 
flat  of  by  such  a  round  tub  as  you  are.     Your    wife's    a 
true  bit  of  blood  ;    it  would  have  been  a  mortal    shame 
if  she'd  been  left  to    snore  away   ail    the  winter   with 
such  a  fellow  as  you— it  was  charity  to  take  her  away  : 
as  I'll  prove  in  any  court  of  justice.     For  does'nt  the  law 
know  wrhat's  right,  and  an't  I  acquainted  with  Dick  Aus- 
tin, who  studies  mortal  hard  in  the  Temple.     Yes,  to  be 
sure  I  am.     And  so  you  may  do  just  as  you  please.     I 
should  like  to  know  what  a  tradesman  does  with  a  wife. 
Hasn't  he  enough  to  do  all  day  to  mind  his  business?  and 
ant  he  so  tired  at  night  that  he  cant  speak  to  her?  why  to 
be  sure  he  is.  And  besides, you  may  be  very  glad,  thinking 
that  she's  run  off  with  a  lord  and  a  gentleman,  instead   of 
being  cuckolded  by  some  measurer  of  tape,  or  some  Cris- 
pin or  other.  So  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself  easy, 
and  be  comfortable,  and  I  will  allowr  you  a  guinea  a  week 
as  long  as  she  lives  with  me.     As  for  what  they  talk  about 
honor,and  the  Lord  knows  what,  why  Lord  its  all  stuff.    I 
should  like  to  know  whether   running  away  with  your 
wife  has  given  you  the  rheumatism,  or  the  *  *  *   *.  I'll 
bet  my  pocket  to   your  bussymycu,  that  it    has'nt   made 
a  pin  difference,  only  just  the  imagination,  which  is  all 
one  the  same  thing,  knowing  all  about  what  megrims  and 
mulligrubs  run  into  a  man's  head  sometimes  when  he  is  a 
little  queerish.  Why  there's  one  Shakespeare,  the  immor- 
tal Shakespeare,  who  died  about  twenty  years  past,  why 
he  tells  us  as  how  that  honor  wont  cure  a  broken  leg, 

nor  heal  up  a ,  nor  cure  a  man  of  the  belly-ache, 

neither  cure  the  glanders  in  my  horse  Tallyho  : — which 
signifies,  I  take  it,  that  there  would  be  no  use  of 
fretting  about  it,  which  is  all  one,  as  if  you  were  to  cry 
tantararara  till  your  throat's  as  dry  as  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  which  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  any  more  than 
me.  So  you  see  I  shouldn't  have  wrote  such  a  long  letter 
to  such  a  fellow  as  you,  only  seeing  your  wife  said  it 
would  be  as  well  to  coax  you  a  little,  which  every  one 
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knows  I'm  able  to  do  in  high  style,  seeing  how  I  used  to  - 
plague  poor  Dick  Thomas,  when  he  arid  I  used  to  run 
up  and  clown  Harrow  Hill  like  two  lions.  So  you  may 
go  to  the  devil  if  you  like,  only  I  would  have  you  be 
friends  with  me,  as  you  may  depend  upon  it  you'll  get 
nothing  by  persecuting  me;  and  after  all,  you  don't  sup- 
pose a  jury  will  give  such  a  contemptible  low-lived  fellow 
as  you  any  thing  for  running  away  with  his  wife.  Besides, 
we  all  know  that  matrimony  is  a  bore  ;  and  if  I  was  in 
your  place,  I  should  be  devilish  glad,  let  me  tell  you,  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  Why,  it  can't  be,  but  a  man  must  be 
tired  of  sleeping  by  the  same  piece  of  flesh  for  a  year  to- 
gether. Is'nt  variety  sweet  ?  and  does'nt  every  body  now- 
a-days  like  his  wife  much  better  after  she's  run  away  > 

Why  there's  B ,  han't  he  been  fonder  of  Miss  Maria 

since  she  married  another,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  kept 
her  to  himself.  Why!  know  by  my  horses,  fori  always 
wish  for  themback  again  after  they've  been  sent  to  Steele's. 
But  the  best  of  it  is,  you  know  I'm  a  lord,  and  you  might 
think,  if  you  had  any  sense,  that  you  wrere  not  quite  so 
badly  off  as  your  neighbours,  whose  wives  run  away  with 
drummers  and  coachmen,  and  so  forth.  So  you  had  best 
be  quiet,  and  then  perhaps  you  may  behave  like  a  man  of 
sense,  which  we  ought  all  of  us  to  do,  seeing  what  fools 
people  are,  and  how  wicked  every  body  is  now-a-days. 
May  be,  you  may  wonder  at  so  young  a  man  as  me  think- 
ing so  wisely,  but  I'm  a  chip  of  the  oid  block  ;  and  when  I 

was  confined  of  that  d d  fall,  I  took  to  thinking,  and 

virtue,  and  morality,  and  all  those  sort  of  things,  for  I 
thought  I  might  perhaps  kick  the  bucket,  and  you  know  it 
would  be  devilish  aukward  to  go  into  the  other  world  a 
swearing,  or  without  leaving  off  all  one's  bad  tricks,  such 
as  girls  and  wine,  and  so  on,  which  all  iead  to  depravity, 
and  are  very  hurtful.  But  now,  thatifc  my  stars!  I'm  as 
well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  and  the  devil  may  go  to 
hell.  Only  I  advise  you  to  be  easy.  Leave  your  wife 
alone  tome,  and  don't  trouble  yourself  with   what  don't 

concern  you.     But  it's  all  one  ;  your'e  a  dirty  b ■ d, 

and  so  you  may  do  as  you  like.  H. 
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Your  wicked  letter  arrived  just  as  I  was  reading  those 
sweet  words  in  Habbakkuk,  chap.  49,  ver.  81.  You  are  a 
minister  of  good  tidings  unto  me,  even  as  the  hatred  of 
the  carnal-minded  is  profitable  to  the  faithful  soul.  Oh  ! 
how  I  weep  for  thy  sinfulness  !  but  as  for  Rachael,  she 
is  a  faithful  scion  of  godliness,  not  to  be  defiled.  LTnto 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  and  though  thou  may'st  de* 
file  her  body,  she  hath  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
You  may  put  your  trust  in  horses,  and  forsake  yourself, 
and  act  uncleanly;  but  the  sweet  wrestlings  of  love  you 
never  knew.  On  your  horses  heads  shall  rain  fire  and 
brimstone,  even  till  they  have  the  grease  or  the  glan- 
ders. The  scourge  of  Satan  shall  chastise  the  Whips,  and 
theFour-in-hand  shall  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  Belzebub. 
I  should  like  to  know,  whether  you  would   like  to  be 

driven  in  H ,  as  ye  drive  your  horses  in  this  world. 

How  would  you  Irke  to  be  broiled  like  a  steak — even  a 
beef-steak,  on  the  gridiron  of  Satan?  Though  ye  may  be 
able  to  leap  the  devil's  ditch,  there  is  no  leaping  over  the 
gates  of  the  infernal  regions.  But  I  should  wish  to  know 
whether  you  intend  to  live  a  new  life,  and  send  Molly 
back,  or  pay  me  the  wages  of  righteousness,  seeing  that 
I  have  not  gone  about  to  do  evil  with  you,  or  to  hold 
you  u\)  to  the  scorn  of  the  carnal-minded.  As  Abraham 
did  so  I  have  done;  but  wickedness  -travelleth  the  earth, 
and  unless  I  receive  a  one  pound  note  by  return  of  post, 
my  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against  you.  My  bowels  yearn 
unto  her,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Temptation  unto  the 
strong  and  not  unto  the  feeble.  Therefore  if  she  feeleth 
the  glad  tidings  of  a  good  assurance,  and  chuses  to  remain 
with  you,  rather  than  return  to  bickerings,  and  the  habi- 
tation of  sin,  pay  me  down  .£20,  and  she  shall  remain 
with  you,  till  her  frail  beauty  perisheth. 

9 
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LETTER  FROM  Mrs.  L. 

Oh  my  dear  husband !  I  know  you'll  forgive  me  for 
running  off  with  such  a  dear,  sweet,  obliging  man  as 
Lord  *  *  *  *.  He  tells  me  that  he  respects  you  very 
much,  and  will  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you.  So  don't 
stand  shilly  shally,  but  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
He's  so  fond  of  me!  you  can't  think — treats  me  with  a 
glass  of  gin  at  every  house  he  comes  to,  and  is  so  humble 
and  so  friendly  to  the  grooms  and  the  ostlers,  and  does 
so  chat  with  them,  you  would  hardly  believe  it.  And  as 
I  came  through  Barnet,  la'ck-a-day!  who  should  I  see 
but  Mrs.  Plumb,  the  grocer's  wife,  with  the  young  Mr. 
Prescott  that  lodged  there,  and  my  lord  told  me  he  was 
one  of  the  Four-in-hand  as  well  as  himself— but  it  is  all 
a  mum  thing,  for  her  husband  is  at  Margate.  So  you  see 
you  are  not  the  only  one,  lovey,  that  such  things  have 
happened  to ;  and  I  would  have  you  make  yourself  easy, 
for  you  may  be  sure  he'll  do  something  neat  for  you ; 
such  as  an  exciseman's  place  or  so,  which  would  just 
suit  you  ;  and  as  for  me  be  promises  that  I  shall  have  a 
first  floor  taken  all  for  myself  in  Suffolk-street,  and 
then  you  know  you  can  come  and  see  me  all  one 
as  if  you  were  a  stranger  ;  seeing  that  in  gratitude  you 
should  not  think  to  interfere.  If  I  had  run  off  with  a 
pah  pah  tradesman,  why  then  truly  you  might  have  had 
something  to  say ;  but  it  is  not  every  body's  wife,  let  me. 
tell  you,  that  a  lord  would  speak  to,  and  give  presents  to, 
and  make  a  man  of  her  husband,  But  as  the  saying- 
is,.  Jackey  L.  was  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
He  has  bought  me  a  fine  pair  of  green  shoes,  and  a  new 
breast  pin  with  a  red  pearl  head,  and  a  pretty  snuff-box. 
with  a  Cupid  in  the  inside  all  as  naked  as  the  born  day. 
Oh  he's  a  charming  man !  but  I  hear  him  coming,  and 
as  I'm  all  in  a  fagary  at  my  toy-lid,  so  no  more  at  present 
From  your  loving  wife  till  death, 

Ph<eba  L0 

P.  S.  I'll  have  no  more  of  your  methidisticals ;  that  I 
won't. 
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MR. ,  and  the  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

That  the  execrable  mummeries  which  are  weekly  ex- 
hibited at  the  sanctuary  of  prostitution  on  which  the 
above  title  is  inscribed,  should  not  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Magistrates  of  South ivark  ;  and  that  the  direc- 
tor of  these  scenes  should  have  hitherto  escaped  the  pu- 
nishment of  blasphemy,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  every  species  of  fraud  and  profligacy  may 
be  practised  with  impunity  under  the  pretext  of  religion. 
If  to  obtain  money  on  false  pretences  be  as  unlawful  in  a 
chapel  as  a  counting-house,  Mr. —  should  be  com- 
pelled to  forsake  the  pulpit  for  the  pilloty  :  if  the  statute 
by  which  all  persons  pretending  to  see  visions,  or  to  the 
possession  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  are  declared  to  be  rogues 
and  vagabonds  remains  in  force,  the  magistrates  may  sen- 
tence him  to  do  penance  in  Bridewell;  and  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  any  individual  has  a  right  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  every  religious  passenger,  and  proclaim  his 
blasphemies  in  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  multitudes, 
he  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  the  infamous  inscription  by 
which  he  has  chosen  to  designate  the  show-room  of  his  im-V 
pieties. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  are  not  unwil- 
ling to  boast  of  their  activity  in  the  discovery  and  indict- 
ment of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Drury-lane  artists ;  but 
the  effect  of  an  obscene  gallery  of  pictures  is  confined 
and  innocent,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  public  ex- 
hibitions at  the  House  of  God.  To  the  orgies  of  this  place, 
the  young  the  innocent,  the  stripling  and  the  virgin  are 
indiscriminately  admitted  ;  they  witness  scenes  that  might 
shock  the  feelings  of  the  atheist,  and  raise  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  prostitution.  In  these  meetings  lust  contends 
with  blasphemy,  and  themacjness  of  sensual  brutality  is 
combined  with  the  frenzy  of  Fanaticism'. 
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The  origin  of  this  person  is  so  obscure  that  all  en- 
deavours to  trace  it  have  been  fruitless.  Like  many 
other  teachers  of  fanaticism,  he  declares  himself  to  be 
more  indebted  to  grace  than  to  education.  He  expounds 
the  scriptures  without  the  aid  of  carnal  knowledge,  and 
understands  the  language  of  heaven,  though  he  is  unac* 
quainted  with  the  A.  B*  C*  At  the  age  of  twenty  we  find 
him  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  paper-maker  ; 
but  he  was  more  remarkable  for  drunkenness  than  indus- 
try, and  having  been  dismissed  from  employment  without 
a  character,  he  found  it  convenient  to  wander  about 
the  country  as  a  seller  of  brooms.  How  long  his  peregri- 
nations might  continue,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  return  to  London  was 
accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  a  female  whom  he 
had  seduced  from  her  husband  and  her  family,  and  who 
for  some  time  supported  him  with  the  produce  of  the 
watches  and  other  trinkets  of  which  she  had  rifled  her 
habitation. 

An  ungovernable  propensity  to  sensual  intercourse  is 
the  uniform  characteristic  of  fanaticism*  Of  all  animals 
a  confirmed  methodist  is  the  most  salacious  ;  his  devo- 
tional strains  are  a  medley  of  nonsense  and  lascivious- 
ness ;  the  inward  feeling,  of  which  he  commonly  boasts,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  fervor  of  habitual  lust;  and  the 
testimony  of  every  writer  who  has  had  access  to  their 
love  feasts,  demonstrates  that  these  institutions  are  much 
more  favourable  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  sen- 
sual desire  than  of  religious  ardor.    As  Mr. outdoes 

the  methodists  in  the  profligacy  of  his  exhibitions,  he  was 
destined  to  equal  the  most  celebrated  of  their  teachers 
in  the  progress  of  his  education.  Adultery  was  a  preli- 
minary vice  of  which  the  commission  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  it  was  eaually  natural  that  he  should 
leave  the  victim  of  his  wickedness  to  shame  and  infamy 
as  soon  as  his  passions  were  gratified,  and  her  means  of 
administering  to  his  pecuniary  necessities  were  exhausted,, 

Ragged  and  pennyless,    this  future  favorite  of  Hea- 

vol.  II,  c 
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ven  was  now  compelled  »o  herd  with  the  vagrants  of 
Dyot-street,  and  to  have  recourse  to  modes  of  support 
more  dangerous  than  productive.  In  this  situation  he 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  individual  under  whom  he 
had  served  his  apprenticeship :  to  his  benevolence  he 
was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  paper-mill  that  had  just  been  established  on  the  scite 
of  his  present  chapel,  who  engaged  him  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufactory,  and  gave  him  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  exertion  a  trifling  share  in  the  concern.  He  had 
scarcely  obtained  this  situation,  before  he  kindly  under- 
took the  tuition  of  the  children  employed  in  the  manu- 
factory :  a  regular  night-school  was  accordingly  establish- 
ed ;  and  such  was  the  amazing  benevolence  of  Mr. . 

that  he  steadily  refused  any  other  remuneration  for  his 
trouble  than  his  profits  on  the  books  and  stationary. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  progress  of  his  fe- 
male pupils  in  carnal  knowledge,  was  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  boys.  Some  of  the  parents  of  these 
children  asserted,  that  the  improvement  of  their  daugh- 
ters was  not  only  perfectly  unexpected,  but  much 
greater  than  they  could  have  possibly  desired  ;  and  this 
paragon  of  pedagogues  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  re* 
press  the  clamours  of  these  unreasonable  women,  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  concluding  his  evening  labours  by 
a  lecture  on  spiritual  subjects.  Now  to  the  majority  of 
the  persons  interested,  this  was  a  decisive  proof  of  our 
hero's  fitness  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster :  for  a 
preacher  of  religion  to  be  otherwise  than  a  man  of  virtue, 
is  well  known  to  be  impossible ;  those  who  had  been  the 
most  eager  to  complain  of  his  novel  method  of  tuition 
were  the  most  frequent  attendants  at  his  lectures,  and 
more  than  one,  even  of  the  venerable  matrons  themselves, 
are  reported  to  have  tasted  the  hmtey  of  his  lips. 

The  "  fairest  of  the  fair"  auditors  was  a  Miss  Polly „ 

who  was  at  once  his  servant,  his  scholar,  and  his  sister  in 
the  faith.  She  was  captivated  by  the  person  of  the  dear 
man,  not  less  than  enchanted  by  his  eloquence,     The 
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fruit  of  their  wrestlings  soon  became  visible  to  the  sight, 
and  she  is  now  a  goodly  scion  in  the  habitation  of  the 
planter.  Great  was  the  agitation  of  his  followers,  on  hear- 
ing of  an  event,  that  seemed  to  their  unenlightened  under- 
standings a  melancholy  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  and  profli- 
gacy of  their  teacher.  But  they  were  poor  and  ignorant, 
creatures,  unable  to  fathom  the  measure  of  his  holiness, 
unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  spiritual  resources. 
They  were  preparing  therefore  to  punish  his  indiscretion 
by  first  withdrawing  their  education,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeding against  him  for  support,  when  they  were  amazed, 
confounded,  and  humbled  to  the  earth,  by  the  production 
of  a  heavenly  commission,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  hand  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  which  commission  em- 
powered him  to  call  unto  his  embraces  any  fair  damsel 
who  might  appear  useful  in  his  eyes,  and  to  replenish 
her  as  a  vessel  consecrated  to  religion  with  the  oil 
of  gladness,  even  so  that  she  should  shine  as  a 
lamp  of  brightness  unto  her  less  favoured  sisters. 
By  a  clause  in  the  commission,  which  is  now  deposited  in 
the  chapel,  and  exhibited  occasionally  to  the  pious  and 
faithful  of  the  communion,  he  is  empowered  inasmuch  as 
"  casual  and  occasional  intercourse  secures  not  the  com- 
forts of  his  habitation,  to  take  unto  himself  a  helpmate 
who  may  perform  his  domestic  duties."  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, Mr. is  authorized  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  keep 

a  wife,  and  have  at  the  same  time  as  many  concubines  as 
he  pleases.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  he  has  gone  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  the  warrant ;  for  his  lawful  help- 
mate and  his  mistress  both  reside  with  him  in  his  house, 
and  have  an  equal  share  of  his  bed.  But  as  long  as  the 
parties  themselves  are  satisfied,  and  this  mode  of  inter- 
course is  acknowledged  by  those  faithful  disciples  who 
have  been  blest  with  a  sight  of  the  sacred  paper,  and  who 
admit  that  he  has  not  transgressed  beyond  his  auth  - 
rity,  it  would  be  equally  wicked  and  presumptuous  in 
an  uninitiated  scribbler  to  arraign  his  conduct. 

Joanna   Southcote  having   heard   of   this   wonderful 
commission  ^  and  being  anxious  to  discover  whether  the 
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MS.  bore  any  resemblance  to  that  of  those  heavenly  epis- 
tles with  which  she  herself  had  been  so  frequently  and  so 
peculiarly  favoured,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  favour- 
ing her  rival  correspondent  of  angels  with  a  visit.  On 
comparing  notes  they  found  that  the  hand-writing  was 
exactly  the  same :  the  seals  indeed  were  a  little  diffe- 
rent; the  one  being  apparently  impressed  with  a  key,  and 
the  other  with  a  thimble  ;  but  it  was  justly  observed  that 
in  one  case  the  letter  might  have  been  folded  by  Gabriel 
himself,  and  in  the  other  by  his  wife.  This  explanation 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  Joanna  became  a 
partner  in  the  celestial  corresponding  office. 

As  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  depravity  and  fatuity 
of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty  of  inserting,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  recollect,  the  substance  of  one  of  the  epistles  to 
Joanna,  from  a  fallen  angel. 

Regions  of  Torment,  H.  W.  E.* 

"  The  angel  Mammon,  greeting,  sendeth  to  best  beloved 
Joanna,  seven  bibles,  three  drawings  of  the  cross  on  Cal- 
vary, one  pound  of  frankincence  wherewith  to  perfume 
her  apartment,  six  dozen  of  wax  tapers  to  light  up  the 
house,  and  two  reams  of  paper  for  tickets.  The  dead  elect 
are  all  here  happy  and  well,  but  see  with  sorrow  that 
John  Williams  is  hard  of  belief,  and  a  backslider.  Mam- 
mon hopes  that  from  among  you  shall  depart  all  who  are 
doubtful,  and  by  these  tokens  dotli  praise  Joanna, 
and  encourage  her  to  exert  herself.  It  may  seem  strange 
unto  many  that  he  thus  should,  being  a  spirit  of  darkness, 
testify  of  godliness,  but  he  is  but  as  a  machine,  and  saith 
what  is  put  into  his  mouth.  Therefore,  with  great  groaning 
and  inward  vexation  of  spirit,  seeing  that  he  himself  lov- 
eth  wickedness,  doth  he  say  these  things  unto  you  at  the 
command  of  Gabriel.  A  new  garment  hath  been  order- 
ed for  your  partner,  a  pair  of  shoes  (listing)  for  his  wife, 
and   unto  his  damsel  shall   be  sent  a  green   sash  with 

*  Half  Way  to  Eternity.  We  have  changed  the  name  of  the  place 
from  Tvhich  the  epistle  is  dated. 


Her  unfortunate  Faux  Pas.  '  Q& 

which  she  is  commanded  to  appear  at  the  house  on  .Sun- 
day. Ye  are  commanded  to  issue  tickets  next  day  of  vi- 
sion at  4s.  6d.  each,  and  the  faithful  are  required  to  pur- 
chase them.  A  new  pulpit  shall  be  erected,  and  Mary 
Thompson  is  hereby  elected  sweeper  of  the  chapel. 
Write  unto  Gabriel  as  often  as  ye  see  fit,  and  ye  shall  be  in- 
structed in  what  appertains  unto  your  right  government." 

The  reputation  of  Joanna  had  preceded  her  ;  her  prose- 
lytes were  numerous  ;  the  manufactory  having  been  relin- 
quished by  itsproprietorswasconvertedintoa  chapel,  and 
Mr. appointed  to  officiate  as  high-priest.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  the  profits  were  considerable  ; 
tickets  signed  by  an  angel  were  valuable  even  as  curiosi- 
ties ;  the  seal  of  Gabriel  could  not  be  worth  less  than 
three  and  sixpence,  and  a  sight  of  a  dispatch  from  Ely- 
sium, or  a  confidential  communication  from  a  seraph 
was  cheaply  purchased  by  a  present  of  china  or  Madeira. 
The  conversion  of  the  House  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves 
was  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  species  of  legerdemain  ; 
Joanna  attended  the  chapel  in  diamonds,  and  Mr.  ■  ■ 
took  unto  himself  an  additional  concubine. 

But  it  was  a  serious  mortification  to  Mr.  •  that  his 
profits  should  be  shared  by  the  mercenary  prophetess. 
Poor  Joanna  had  no  conception  that  if  adultery  was  righ- 
teous in  him,  a  more  venial  crime  was  sinful  in  herself. 
The  candle-snutfer  of  the  chapel  was  a  comely  youth,  and 
the  flame  of  Mrs.  Southcote's  love  did  not  evaporate  in 
smoke,  but  awaited  the  application  of  William's  extin- 
guisher. On  the  night  of  an  unfortunate  Saturday,  her 
partner  having  occasion  to  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  chapel,  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Cloacina,  was  at 
once  confounded  and  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  a  scene 
which,  as  our  faculties  would  be  inadequate  to  its  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  leave  to  be  conceived  by  the  imagination  of 
the  faithful. 

The  dire  disgrace  of  his  quondam  patroness,  he  was  not 
backward  in  circulating  with  all  requisite  assiduity  a  Jo- 
anna declared,  that  when  they  were  disturbed  by  an  in- 
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truder,  she  was  only  in  the  act  of  wrestling  with  an  angel. 
But  this  defence  was  satisfactory  to  no  greater  number 
than  twenty-five  of  the  preacher's  congregation;  the 
others  justly  observed  that  a  supernatural  being  would 
have  selected  a  place  of  assignation  more  pleasant  and  se- 
cure. She  found  it  convenient,  therefore,  to  set  out  with 
her  paramour  on  a  tour  through  Lancashire ;  too  hap- 
py to  leave  the  chapel  and  its  profits  to  her  treacherous 
rival  in  the  good  graces  of  Mammon  and  Gabriel. 

To  act  at  the  same  time  in  the  characters  of  a  prophet 
and  a  preacher,  without  neglecting  the  pleasant  and  ne- 
cessary duties  of  a  treasurer,  he  found  to  be  impossible. 
Nor  was  the  conviction  of  his  communication  with  hea- 
ven so  strong  or  so  prevalent  with  his  disciples,  as  en- 
tirely to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those  who  had  known 
him  from  his  infancy.     Novelty  too  was  wanting  to  at- 
tract the  indifferent  and  confirm  the   wavering.     After  a 
long  and  ineffectual  search  for  some  one  who  might  unite 
the  experience  cf  Joanna  with  the  cunning  of  Carpenter 
and  the  impudence  of  Hill,  he  was  obliged  to  make  an 
agreement  with   an  apprentice  to  a  herald  painter,  who 
either  really  or  pretendedly  subject  to  fits  and  trances, 
was  in  the  habit,  after  each  recovery,  of  recounting  visions 
to  his  friends.     Him  he  engaged  at  half  a  guinea  a  week 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  visionary-general.     His   dreams 
are  embodied  on  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the  first  ob- 
ject that  presents  itself  to  the  wondering  stranger,  is  a 
portrait  of  our  Saviour  riding  on  a  white  horse  in  boots  and 
spurs,  exhibited  inthe  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  chapel! 
,    In  our  late  observations  on  methodism,  we  have  only 
casually  noticed  that  salacity  of  temperament  by  which  its 
followers  are  almost  peculiarly  distinguished.  The  union  of 
lust  and  fanaticism  is  strikingly  exemplified  on  every  occa- 
sion that  calls  forth  the  original  features  of  their  character. 
Under  whatever  name  it  may  be   disguised,  or  under 
whatever  form  it  may  deceive  the  observation  of  the  cre- 
dulous  or  inattentive,    lasciviousness  is    the  pervading 
feeling  by  which  their  female  proselytes  are  most  con- 
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stantly  affected:  which  intermingles  with  their  devotions, 
and  sustains  their  fortitude  under  the  trivial  privations  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.  A  female  methodist,  if  she  be  denied  the  pleasures 
of  society  or  the  vanities  of  dress,  employs  her  imagina- 
tion, or  beguiles  her  hours  in  brooding  over  the  creations 
of  a  libidinous  fancy.  The  discipline  of  her  sect,  which 
while  it  enflames  the  mind  and  excites  the  passions,  con- 
demns her  to  involuntary  abstinence  from  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, and  from  every  amusement  that  can  soothe  the  vio- 
lence of  emotion,  attendant  on  her  visit  to  the  class  meeting 
or  the  love  feast,  might  be  supposed^  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  produce  the  effects  we  have  de- 
scribed; but  those  who  have  observed  the  strange  mixture 
of  sensual  and  of  spiritual  passion  so  conspicuous  in  their 
hymns;  who  have  noticed  the  reference  that  is  born  by 
every  metaphor  they  employ  to  the  animal  sensations  and 
propensities ;  and  that  their  devotional  vocabulary  is  com- 
posed of  such  words  as  enjoyment,  possession,  fruition, 
will  be  convinced,  without  recurrence  to  the  causes  of 
such  phcenomenon,  that  the  followers  are  the  most  lewd 
and  licentious  of  human  beings. 

It  is  too  generally  known  to  be  disputed  that  the  metho- 
dist females  are  compelled  at  the  periodical  love-feast 
to  give  an  account,  in  the  society  of  each  other,  of  all 
the  evil  thoughts  that  have  intruded  upon  their  privacy  ; 
of  all  the  temptations,  mental  or  external,  to  which  their 
fortitude  has  been  subjected,  of  the  arguments  by  which 
they  were  overcome,  or  of  the  impression  that  they  left  on 
the  mind  and  senses.  Every  impure  idea  that  has  floated 
across  the  imagination  of  a  female  saint  during  the  preced- 
ing month,  must  be  recalled  to  her  remembrance,  to  be 
commented  upon  by  the  priest,  and  retained  in  the  recol- 
lection of  her  companions.  The  ignorant  are  thus  initiated 
into  impurity  :  each  fair  confessor  adds  something  to  the 
general  stock  of  sinful  knowledge,  and  receives  in  return 
some  important  accession  to  her  own  treasure  of  licen- 
tious images,    After  the  meeting  has  broke  up,  the  first 
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week  is  involuntarily  devoted  to  a  mental  analysis  of  all 
that  she  has  heard  ;  even  this  operation  of  her  mind  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  confession,  and  the  rest  of  the 
month  is  employed  in  embodying  every  transient  impres- 
sion of  adoubtful  character,  by  an  unremitted  effort  of  self- 
consciousness,  into  a  shape  of  iniquity  that  may  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  capacities  of  her  sisters  at  the  next  love-feast 

A  girl  of  sixteen,  imperfectly  educated,  but  brought 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  rigid  parents,  attende 
the  conventicle.  Her  imagination  is  inflamed  by  the 
enthusiastic  manner  and  portentous  expressions  of  the 
orator.  The  contagion  of  fanaticism  is  easily  spread: 
she  returns  home  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitation ;  but 
having  no  rational  belief,  having  been  inflamed  but  not 
instructed,  she  knows  not  how  to  allay  any  more  than  she 
understands  the  emotions  by  which  she  is  affected.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  way  the  passions  of  a  young 
creature  thus  situated  will  display  themselves.  If  the 
same  stimulus  be  repeated,  a  lingering  fervor  of  amatory 
passion  succeeds  to  the  violence  of  a  temporary  paroxysm : 
lust  and  fanaticism  divide  the  empire  of  the  soul,  and 
while  her  lips  are  uttering  the  accents  of  devotion, 
her  thoughts  are  wandering  in  pursuit  of  every  ideal  form 
of  sensual  impurity. 

As  the  congregation  of  Mr.  - — —  is  chiefly  composed  of 
discarded  methodists,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  mem- 
bers should  be  characterized  by  the  same  symptoms  of 
libidinous  furor.  The  faux  pas  of  Joanna  Southcote 
has  rendered  incontinence  a  mark  of  piety,  and  her  regu- 
lar followers  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  in  this  respect 
of  the  seceders  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  Robert 
Preston.  The  truth  is,  that  the  House  of  God  and  the  Octa- 
gon of  Blackfriars  afford  as  many  conveniencies  to  the  vo- 
taries of  Venus,  as  the  theatres  or  the  tea-gardens ;  and  the 
prostitute  of  the  box  lobby  is  more  innocent  than  the  fe- 
male admirer  of  a  *  *  *  *  in  the  same  proportion  that 
simple  licentiousness  is  less  detestable  than  the  union  of 
lust  and  blasphemy. 
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PROSPECTUS 

*0f  a  ?tezc  and  original  !Vork, 
To  be   entitled 

THE  TREASURY  LEXICON;   or,  MINISTERIAL 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language; 

^Intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Public  Offices,  and  designed  as  a  Book  of 
Reference,  not  only  to  the  present  Ministry,  but  to  all  that  may 
succeed  them, 

J&dited  hj  J.  B.  Esq.  and  dedicated  by  Permission  to  ihc 
"  Right  Hon.  P -p  ¥—e,  M.  P. 

The  utility  -of  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
-adapted  more  immediately  to  the  use  of  the  existing  mi- 
nistry, and  of  placemen  in  expectancy,  is  too  evident  t© 
require  the  aid  of  argument  or  illustration.  More  than 
iiveyears  have  elapsed  since  the  great  statesman  now  no 
more,  was  called  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  stupendous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  social  order  and  regulated  free- 
dom. Since  that  period  the  elements  of  his  political  vo- 
cabulary have  not  only  been  reduced  £o  some  degree  of 
system  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  lament  him 
most,  but  have  been  adopted  by  a  party  which  though 
•avowedly  hostile  to  his  living  merits,  has  always  dis- 
played a  noble  veneration  for  his  memory,  and  a  just  ad- 
miration of  his  principles  of  government.  The  editor 
presumes  to  hope,  therefore,  that  in  bringing  forward  the 
•present  publication  he  is  doing  an  acceptable  service  to 
both  parties ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  those  in 
power  that  they  should  have  some  established  language 
of  communication  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their 
dependents ;  and  we  fervently  hope  that  even  the  whig 
opponents  of  the  ministry  will  feel  what  is  due  to  their 
own  honour,  and  conducive  to  their  future  interests;  that 
in  censuring  the  measures  of  their  political  opponents, 
they  will  not  employ  the  vocabulary  of  the  people  ;  but 
that  by  a  due  observance  of  the  phraseology  of  office,  and 
by  abstaining  from  all  endeavours  to  render  its  real  impert 
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familiar  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  they  may  check 
thu  progress  of  that  spirit  of  public  curiosity  which,  were 
it  to  expand  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  present 
strength,  would  only  accomplish  the  downfal  of  the  ex- 
isting ministers,  by  disappointing  the  expectations  of 
those,  who  in  the  regular  course  of  things  would  have  been 
appointed  their  successors.  When  the  interest  of  their 
party  indeed  requires  a  formidable  struggle,  some  de- 
tached and  independent  watch-word  of  debate  may  be  se- 
lected as  the  signal  of  senatorial  disputation  ;  but  when- 
ever an  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  structure,  or  to 
attack  the  general  principles  of  the  ministerial  vocabulary, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  faithful  commoner  to  "rally 
round  the  government, "  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
novation, and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  Jacobinical 
wickedness. 

While  the  people  continue  to  believe  that  the  osten- 
sible and  real  meaning  of  our  paity  orators  are  the  same  : 
that  patriotism  is  synonimous  with  love  of  country,  and 
loyalty  with  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  cruelty  equally  useless  and  foolish  to  awake  them 
from  their  dream  of  happiness.  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  a  peasant  should  be  informed  that  public  spirit 
means  a  wish  for  place,  and  an  attachment  to  his  ma- 
jesty a  lore  of  sinecures.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  these  evils,  the  subscription  to  each  volume 
of  this  work  will  be  one  hundred  guineas  ;  a  price,  it  is 
hoped,  that  will  effectually  preclude  its  admission  into  the 
libraries  of  the  citizens  of  London,  the  editors  of  periodi- 
cal works,  or  the  provincial  advocates  of  reform.  Indeed 
it  will  so  happen,  that  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  is  par- 
ticularly designed,  will  be  the  most  able,  and  it  is  hoped, 
not  the  least  reluctant  to  honor  it  with  their  patronage. 
A  trifling  proportion  of  those  pensions  or  sinecures,  of 
which  they  are  in  actual  possession,  or  whirh  they  retain 
as  the  rewards  of  former  services,  they  surely  cannot  con- 
sider as  improperly  bestowed,  on  the  encouragement  of  a 
work  devoted  solely  to  the  exemplification  of  a  language 
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to  which  they  were  possibly  indebted  for  their  dignities 
and  emoluments. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  have  seldom 
quoted  the  words  of  my  authorities.  A  simple  reference 
to  the  speeches  or  writings  of  the  persons  mentioned  will, 
on  most  occasions,  convince  the  reader  that  I  have  not 
misrepresented  their  modes  of  phraseology,  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  standard  words,  or  their  general  opinions. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  on  this  as  on  every  other  occa- 
sion, I  am  influenced  solely  by  loyalty  to  my  sovereign, 
and  attachment  to  my  country;  that  entertaining  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of  jacobinism,  I 
was  only  anxjous  to  exert  my  feeble  abilities  in  defence  of 
all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  in  our  happy  constitution ; 
that  my  pages,  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are  totally 
free  from  the  cant  of  the  reformist ;  that  the  servants  to 
whom  our  gracious  sovereign  has  committed  the  guidance 
of  his  counsels,  are  treated  with  uniform  and  disinterested 
reverence  ;  that  in  the  Ministerial  Dictionary  the  man  of 
rank  will  find  nothing  to  shock  the  sensibility  of  his 
feelings  ;  that  due  adoration  is  paid  to  the  great  states- 
man now  no  more,  the  lamented  friend  of  Perceval  and  Can- 
ning, the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm,  and  the  patron 
of  the  humble  writer  of  this  prospectus;  and  above  all 
things,  that  the  names  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  dis- 
ciples, are  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  indignant  re- 
probation, or  without  himself, andhis  admirers,  being  held 
up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  public,  in  their  ap- 
propriate characters  of  traitors  and  madmen. 

Specimens, 

Administration  [the  present).  A  band  of  statesmen^ 
who,  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  wTelfare  of  their  country., 
and  compassion  to  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  has  been  much  distressed  in  his  endeavours 
to  form  an  efficient  ministry,  consent  with  great  reluc- 
tance to  take  upon  themselves  the  fatigues  of  office. 

Administration   (the  late).     A  set  of  low  advents 
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rers,  who  bad  no  other  object  on  taking  possession  of 
office  than  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expence  of  the 
nation :  a  dancing,  drunken,  abandoned  crew ;  impu- 
dently assuming  to  themselves  all  the  talents  of  the  king* 
dom,  while  they  were  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and 
the  objects  of  national  scorn  and  execration.  A  late  ad- 
ministration is  always  distinguished  from  the  present  by 
the  epithets  weak,  selfish,  place -hunting,  time-serving, 
apostate ;  in  contra-distinction  to  the  epithets  vigorous, 
efficient,  splendid,  virtuous,  and  heaven-born,  applied 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  in  party, 

AcTiviTYrmeans,  what  is  called,  in  common  language. 
slowness,  tardiness,  Sec.     If  an  expedition  he  sent  out,  for 
instance,  within  four  months  after  it  can  be  useful ;  if  a 
few  troops  of  cavalry  arrive  in  Spain,    after   the  army 
which  they  were  intended  to  reinforce  has  been  defeated, 
or  has  re-embarked;  or  if,  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  a 
couple  of  surgeon's  mates,  and  a  dozen  pounds  of  Peru- 
vian bark  are  sent  to  an  island  about  a  day's  sail  from   the. 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  just  in  time  to  discoverthat  half  of 
the  sick  whom  they  were  hastening  to  relieve  are  already 
dead,  and  the  rest  on  their  voyage  to  England — these  are 
proofs  of    wonderful    activity.     Sometimes,     indeed,    i£ 
would  appear  that  activity  is-synonimous  to  bustle.      For 
instance,  an  administration  sends  two  thousand"  men  to  an 
island   perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the   enemy  ; 
another  two- thousand  to  take  possession  of  a  rock,  or  a 
volcano,  which,  after  remaining  in  our  possession  till  the 
garrison  is  wasted  away  by  want  and  sickness,  is  evacuat- 
ed; and  the  remainder  of  our  disposable  force  sent  to  the 
Ganges  or  the  Dardanelles,  from  whence,  after  astonish- 
ing and  alarming  the  people  by  a  few  harmless  broadsides, 
it  returns  in  all  the  pride  of   victory.     If  all   this   takes 
ptace  while  our  own  shores  are  commanded  by  French 
frigates,  and  the  gun-boats  of  the  enemy  lie  in  security 
under  the  batteries  of  Dover,  the  ministers  may  then  lay 
claim  to  the  praise  of  energy. 
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Ability.    The  power  of  talking  two  hours  about 
nothing. 

Buudettites*  Tl>e  followers  of  one  Burdett ;  a 
most  villainous  ruffian  ;  an  enemy  to  sinecure  places,  and 
gratuitous  pensions  ;  a  weak,  ignorant,  perverse,  stupid^ 
insignificant,  terrible,  contemptible  monster:  a  man  be* 
neath  contempt,  yet  unfortunately  possessing  a  lamentable 
power  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  multitude  ;  an  insig-* 
nificant  fellow,  whose  character  is  fully  exposed  in 
three  or  four  columns  of  every  daily  paper  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministers  ;  a  schoolboy  in  the  leading-strings 
of  Home  Tooke,  yet  desperate  and  self-willed  :  an  obscure 
person,  lately  elected  at  the  expence  of  the  electors  of 
Westminster.  From  him  his  followers  take  the  name  of 
Burdettites;  a  low  set  of  ragamuffins  composing  about 
three  fourths  of  this  metropolis;  a  mob  of  half-starved 
wretches,  without  shoes  or  breeches,  fesident  in  the 
heart  of  Westminster.  They  are  more  frequently  distin* 
guished  by  the  epithets  of  jacobins  and  levellers  ;  but  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  estimate  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
estimated  by  every  true  placeman,  he  may  find  a  very 
full  exposition  of  their  wickedness,  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  vulgarity,  in  any  number  of  the  Morning  Post. 

Friend.  A  man  whom  you  hate,  as  you  hate  the 
devil.  See  the  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning  previous  to  the  latter's  resignation.  A  Frieni> 
to  the  constitution,  is  one  who  supports  the  existing 
ministry  ;  a  friend  to  social  order  and  our  holy  religion* 
is  a  person  who  in  return  for  a  sinecure  of  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year,  favors  the  public  with  an  annual  pam« 
phlet  in  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Finance.  The  art  of  raising  seventy  millions  annu- 
ally, and  expending  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most 
profitable  to  the  minister  and  his  dependents. 

Flourish.  A  country  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state,  when  it  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  when  its 
poor's  rates  are  annually  doubled,  when  there  is  a  total 
Stagnation  of  trade,  when  every  gazette  contains  about 
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fifty  bankrupts,  when  all  its  foreign  relations  are  broken 
or  disarranged,  when  a  long  and  expensive  war  has 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  subjugation,  when  its  ar- 
mies have  been  annihilated  in  ill-concerted  expeditions, 
and  its  resources  been  exhausted  in  pensions  and  gra- 
tuities to  a  host  of  courtiers.  When  a  minister  congra- 
tulates the  country  on  the > flourishing  state  of  the  finances, 
he  means  that  with  great  difficulty  he  has  been  able  to 
fund  three  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  that  forty  millions 
only  have  just  been  added  to  the  national  debt,  that  he 
has  been  able,  by  this  trifling  addition  to  our  burdens,  to 
take  off  the  duty  on  hats,  and  that  the  income  tax  has 
been  raised  without  an  insurrection  of  the  people. 

Foresight.  The  faculty  of  looking  three  deep  into, 
a  reversionary  grant.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  that  pe- 
culiar species  of  second-sight  which  enables  a  minister 
to  provide  for  himself  and  friends,  just  before  he  tenders 
his  resignation. 

Government.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
his  colleagues. 

House,  the.  Were  any  thing  wanting  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  this  happy  nation  over  every  ancient  or 
modern  land  of  freedom,  the  composition  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  assembly  would  bring  conviction  to  the  most 
obstinate  and  illiterate.  It  is  well  known  that  out  of  pure 
zeal  to  serve  their  country  the  majority  of  its  members 
have  been  at  an  expence  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  which  they  do  not  occupy  above  once  a  sitting. 
There  are  seats  of  all  prices,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  oratorical  talents  in  the 
house,  are  content  to  be  elected  by  the  unbiassed  and 
patriotic  suffrages  of  the  independent  freeholders  of  Ap- 
pleby, Honiton,  or  Stafford. 

But  such  is  the  noble  spirit  of  English  senators,  that 
they  frequently  disdain  to  accept  a  seat  without  the  glory 
of  a  contest,  and  generously  expend  four  times  their  in- 
comes in  obtaining  the  privilege  of  doing  service  to  their 
country.     It  is  well  known  that  a  member  of  parliament 
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can  have  no  possible  motive  for  entering  the  house  of 
commons  but  the  purest  patriotism.  The  most  stre- 
nuous exertion  of  oratorical  talent  in  the  support  of 
social  order  and  our  holy  religion,  cannot  be  more  libe- 
rally rewarded  than  by  an  annual  sinecure  of  .£16,000  a 
year,  a  reversionary  grant  of  half  that  sum,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  similar  magnitude,  for  three  or  four  generations. 
Rewards  like  these  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
worthy  the  ambition  of  British  senators  :  they  are  indeed 
occasionally  accepted  by  a  meritorious  individual  out  of 
pure  obedience  to  his  gracious  sovereign,  who,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  forced  them  upon  him  in  spite  of  all  his  sup- 
plication to  the  contrary:  but  a  voluntary  retention  of 
sinecure  emoluments  is  thought  to  savor  of  corruption;  and 
of  corruption  it  is  well  known  that  the  house  of  commons, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  entertains  the  most 
sensitive  abhorrence. 

Office.  The  reward  of  vigor,  eloquence,  and  integri- 
ty. It  is  well  known  however  that  nothing  but  the  most 
ardent  sense  of  duty  would  influence  any  one  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  so  thankless  and  unprofitable  a  possession. 
With  how  much  difficulty  the  sovereign  is  enabled  to 
fill  the  great  offices  of  state,  is  too  notorious  to  be  men- 
tioned. A  few  humble  and  conscientious  men,  however, 
like  Messrs.  Percival  and  Yorke,  are  occasionally  to  be 
found,  who  rather  than  the  affairs  of  the  nation  should 
be  involved  in  ruin  for  want  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
direct  them,  are  willing  to  lay  aside  every  selfish  feeling, 
and  sacrifice  their  time  and  health  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

Patriot.  A  seditious  inflammatory  wretch.  A 
jacobin.  A  person  never  to  be  sufficiently  detested  by 
every  true  placeman;  for  whom  poisoning  would  be 
too  good  if  it  were  not  punishable  by  law,  or  the  laws  were 
not  administered  by  upright  judges.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  patriot  is  a  needy  Wretch,  a  weak,  insigni- 
ficant, foolish  fellow,  a  crafty,  artful/designing  disturber 
•f  the  peace,  a  violent,   head-strong  lunatic,— all  these 
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together,  or  by  turns.  He  must  be  hunted  down  by  the 
united  pack  of  ministerial  and  opposition  hounds:  the 
house  must  unite  to  oppose  every  motion  he  brings  for- 
ward :  and  at  his  formidable  presence,  the  lesser  powers 
must  rally  round  the  government.  If  he  can  be  frightened 
by  the  employment  of  such  '*  words  and  phrases  of  thun- 
der," as  "heavy  responsibility,  conspiracy,  social  order,  and 
cur  holy  religion,  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  virtuous, — 
horrors  of  anarchy — afflictions  of  an  exalted  personage,  revolu- 
tionary France?  and  secret  machinations''  so  much  the  better 
* — If  these  fail,  something  may  be  effected  by  pouring 
forth  against  him  all  the  torrents  of  By rnian  abuse: 
his  private  history  must  be  ferreted  out ;  his  eflbrts  in 
favor  of  the  people  must  be  ascribed  to  treasonable  mo- 
tives; when  lie  defends  the  liberty  of  the  press  it  must  be 
insinuated  that  he  is  a  mercenary  agent  of  our  "  direful 
foe,"  and  if  he  is  unable  to  prevent  the  populace  from  tes- 
tifying their  admiration  of  his  conduct,  his  necessary  ac- 
quiescence must  be  construed  into  a  concerted  plan  of 
national  insurrectionv 

Services.  A  person  is  said  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  long  and  laborious  services  when,  in  consideration  of 
his  having  condescended  to  accept  an  income  of  two  or 
three  thousands  per  annum,  for  the  space  of  eight  o>r  nine 
years  for  doing  nothing,  his  gracious  master  creates  him 
a  peer,  and  bestows  on  him  a  sinecure  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  his  former  salary.  The  ministers  find  so  much 
difficulty  indisposing  of  the  revenues  of  this  flourishing 
country,  that  any  friend  of  theirs,  who  is  willing  to  take  a 
few  thousands  per  annum  off  their  hands  for  any  reason- 
able period  of  time,  is  sure  of  being  ultimately  recom- 
pensed for  his  trouble  by  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
There  is- a  material  distinction  however  between  services 
to  the  nation  and  services  to  the  ministry  :  for  whereas  the 
former  may  be  performed  by  picking  your  teeth  for  two 
hours  of  the  day  at  a  public  office,  by  occasional  attend- 
ance at  the  Prince  Regent's  levee,  and  by  counting  your 
salary  as  soon  as  you  receive  it ;  the  latter  cannot  be  fuU 
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filled  without  an  occasional  attendance  at  elections,  or 
without  rising  in  your  place  once  a  week  during  the 
continuance  of  the  session  to  praise  your  colleagues  and 
patrons,  and  abuse  your  political  opponents. 

Traitors.  Journalists  who  have  the  courage  to 
speak  the  truth;  members  of  parliament  who  belong 
neither  to  the  ministers  nor  the  opposition;  every  per- 
son who  supposes  that  any  portion  of  the  public  money 
can  be  more  profitably  bestowed  than  on  the  idle  friends 
and  vagabond  relations  of  a  profligate  ministry.  In  short, 
all  who  pretend  to  freedom  of  opinion,  or  presume  to 
exercise  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
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e  Is  there  any  cause  ia  nalure,  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ?" 

Lear. 


No  indeed.  We  owe  this,  and  many  other  praiseworthy 
et  ceteras,  to  cultivation,  to  civilization,  to  a  contempt  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Man,  as  an  animal,  is  to  his  young,  as  all  other  animals 
are,  tender  and  affectionate;  and  in  their  support  will  suf- 
fer any  privation,  will  brave  any  danger.  The  Samoiede, 
or  the  Caffre,  the  Esquimaux,  will  starve,  will  die  for  his 
offspring:  nay,  even  a  bear,  a  very  Greenland  bear,  so  in- 
capable of  suffering,  will  shame  the  triplex-coated  front  of 
modern  insensibility. 

The  wonderful  difference  between  God  Almighty's 
creatures,  and  sophisticated  man,  never  struck  me  more 
forcibly  than  through  an  occurrence  which  happened  some 
time  ago.  Being  on  a  journey  in  the  midland  counties, 
I  stopped  for  refreshment  at  an  inn  in  the  center  of  a 
small  country  market  town.    The  church  bell  was  tolling 
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heavily,  as  for  an  interment.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
inexpressible  something  stamped  on  the  clouded  brow  of 
every  one  I  saw.  As  the  day  had  been  extremely  sultry, 
and  the  clouds  highly  charged  with  electricity,  I  at  first 
was  willing  to  attribute  the  observations  merely  to  atmo- 
spheric operation  on  my  nervous  system;  still,  as  every 
passing  countenance  was  enveloped  in  the  same  myste- 
rious gloom,  my  curiosity  at  length  prompted  me  to  en- 
quire for  whom  the  funeral  rite  was  preparing.  "  Ah, 
Sir,"  says  a  decently  dressed  elderly  man,  with  tears 
in  eyes,  "  poor  William,  it  was  but  this  day  week  he 
was  as  well  as  any  of  us.  We  have  had  a  very  dan- 
gerous fever  here,  amongst  us,  for  some  time,  a 
great  many  people  have  died  of  it.  The  poor  youth, 
who  now  lies  dead,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  on  the 
border  of  the  next  county,  a  very  few  miles  off,  and  as 
good  a  young  man  as  ever  broke  bread.  He  had  been  two 
or  three  years  with  a  very  respectable  person  of  this  place, 
and  was  the  delight  of  every  one  around  him.  He  sickened 
six  days  ago,  and,  from  the  very  first,  no  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  His  father  was  made  acquainted 
with  his  alarming  state,  and,  it  was  thought,  in  course,, 
would  have  flown  to  visit  him  ;  but  no,  the  fever  was 
malignant,  was  highly  infectious,  he  would  neither  come 
himself,  or  suffer  any  of  his  family !  I  see,  Sir,  you  are  shock- 
ed, and  well  you  may ;  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it. 
Well,  Sir,  the  poor  boy  finding  his  end  rapidly  approach- 
ing, dispatched  a  messenger  earnestly  requesting  his  father 
to  come  and  pray  by  him.  The  father  would  not  come  ;  he 
would  not  make  an  effort  to  smooth  the  pillow,  to  close  the 
eyes  of  his  dying,  his  unoffending,  his  dutiful  child.  Our 
good  curate  hearing  of  his  distressed  situation,  although 
he  has  a  large  family,  and  only  a  curate,  immediately  and 
voluntarily  went  and  performed  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
the  expiring  youth.  Poor  William,  although  nearly  ex- 
hausted, stretched  out  his  hand,  and  feebly  grasping  that 
of  his  benevolent  friend, faintly  articulated,4  thank  you,  Sir, 
God  bless  you;  you  have  done  that  for  me  which  my  own 
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father  refused/  and  instantly  expired."  At  that  moment 
the  procession  approached,  and  never  was  beheld  more 
unequivocal  marks  of  regret  for  a  departed  friend.  Sweet 
are  thy  powers,  O  Sympathy  !  In  front  moved  the  bene- 
volent curate:  I  never  till  then  thirsted  for  power, a  mitre 
would  certainly  fit  that  head. 

•'  How  far  the  little  candle  throws  its  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed,  in  a  naughty  world." 

On  crossing  the  same  country,  a  few  weeks  after,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  corroborating  evidence  of  the 
facts  above  stated.  Such,  as  that  all  the  mummery  of 
keeping  within  doors  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  parad- 
ing the  "  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,"  were  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  genteel  etiquette  circumspectly  complied 
with.  That  the  gentleman  was  in  the  same  general  repute 
with  his  parishioners  as  pluralists  usually  are,  was  not  at 
present  a  justice,  but  expected  to  come  on  the  next  turn.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  this  (I  had  nearly,  per  lapsus,  said 
man)  did  any  thing  illegal,  it  certainly  was  at  his  option 
to  attend,  or  not,  to  the  request  of  a  dying  child*  The 
poor  bear,  of  whom  so  affecting  a  story  is  related  in  Phipps's 
Voyages,  though  severely  wounded,  and  but  just  able  to  crawl 
to  the  place  where  her  offspring  lay,  expressed  the  most 
affectionate  concern  in  the  dying  moments  of  her  expiring 
young.  But,  she  was  one  of  God  Almighty's  creatures.  The 
disorder  was  catching,  and  it  was  none  of  the  parson's 
business  to  go  several  miles  to  read  prayers  in  a  sick  room ; 
no,  that  belonged  to  the  curate  of  the  parish.  And,  as  to 
his  having  a  large  family  dependant  on  him,  why,  that  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  kind  of  people  entering 
into  holy  orders  without  having  first  secured  the  road  to 
preferment.  Aye,  aye,  reverend  Sir,  that's  all  vastly  good, 
very  considerate  and  clerical,  truly  ;  lay  that  flattering  unc- 
tion to  your  soul,  spread  it  on  thick  enough  he  sure  ye.  And 
when  you  next  read  the  first  morning  lesson  for  the  23d  of 
April,  give  but  the  closing  verse  its  full,  its  due  emphasis, 
tg  and  then  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  you  may." 
Mansfield, 
July  llth,  1811,  A  Traveller 
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"  That  Lord  Wellington  can  advance  into  the  heart  of  Spain  is  nearly 
impossible.  The  armies  by  which  he  is  opposed  are  numerous,  and 
the  positions  on  which  they  retreat  fayorable  to  defensive  operations. 
But  Portugal  is  saved  I  her  frontier  when  defended  by  the  means 
Lord  Wellington  now  possesses  is  impregnable,  and  if  the  country 
was  before  so  exhausted  as  to  reader  subsistence  impossible  to  the 
French  army,  it  is  evident  that  the  experiment,  supposing  his  lord- 
ship to  retreat,  cannot  be  repeated.  Wre  should  presume  that  it  i» 
Bonaparte's  design  to  confine  the  operation  of  his  armies  to 
Spain.  He  probably  calculates  that  it  will  be  possible  with  the 
forces  now  there,  at  once  to  defend  its  frontier  and  to  keep  its 
people  in  subjection.  But  the  great  effect  of  Massena's  retreat 
will  be  to  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  renewed  confidence  in  their 
allies,  to  shew  them  that  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance  is  likely  to 
be  rewarded  with  ultimate  success,  and  that  though  we  are  victors, 
we  do  not  conquer  for  ourselves." 

Scourge,  Vol.  1,  page  351  * 

At  the  moment  when  these  observations  appeared  the 
ministerial  writers  were  congratulating  their  countrymen 
on  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and  the  inevitable  downfall 
of  the  "  arch  tyrant,  whose  crimes  were  at  length  about 
to  receive  the  cup  of  retribution.'"  Rosa  Matilda  was 
quite  certain  that  her  "  best  of  heroes"  would  in  a  few 
days  be  in  possession  of  Navarre;  and  we  know  from  the 
best  authority  that  a  gentleman  high  in  olfice  had  pre- 
pared an  "  ode  on  the  entrance  of  Lord  Wellington  into 
Madrid,"  of  which  the  publication  was  only  suspended 
by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the  allied  army  to  Villa  For- 
mosa. Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
had  spoken  of  the  talents  of  our  commander,  and  the  bra- 
very of  our  soldiers,  the  doubts  that  we  ex  pressed  of  the 
immediate  deliverance  of  the  peninsula,  were  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  faction:  our  opinion  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton could  not  advance  into  the  heartof  Spain,  was  declared 
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to  be  equally  absurd  and  reprehensible,  and  we  were 
told,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  that  our 
predictions  were  only  the  offspring  of  our  wishes.  How 
far  our  sentiments  were  chargeable  with  absurdity  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  determine  from  the  evidence 
before  them  ;  and  we  should  be  little  worthy  of  the  office 
we  have  assumed,  were  we  to  refrain  from  the  expression 
of  a  single  sentiment  from  any  regard  to  the  calumnies 
of  the  ministerial  editors. 

But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  English  journalists  that 
they  are  always  in  extremes :  the  advocates  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  convert  every  doubtful  conflict,  and  every 
insignificant  skirmish,  into  a  theme  of  outrageous  exulta- 
tion :  they  magnify  every  petty  display  of  prowess  into  a 
momentous  victory,  and  unrestrained  by  shame,  or  un in- 
structed by  experience,  regard  every  movement  of  our 
army,  as  only  preliminary  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  Peninsula.  Their  opponents,  on  the  con- 
trary, derive  no  pleasure  from  any  intelligence,  however 
glorious  to  the  British  arms,  or  however  disastrous  to  the 
enemy  ;  they  despair  with  even  less  reason  than  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  present  system  rejoice  ;  they  array  before 
their  readers  in  studied  display  all  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
fortune, and  proceed  to  weep  over  the  picture  they  have^ 
drawn.  Now  if  either  party  were  willing  or  able  to  lay 
aside  for  a  few  moments  their  prejudices  and  passions,  they 
might  discover  that  though  there  is  no  ground  for  imme- 
diate hope,  there,  is  still  less  foundation  for  despondency  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.  The  more  we  have 
considered  the  subject,  the  more  wre  are  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  Spain  w\il  be  slowly,  but  certainly  success- 
ful ;  that  though  the  contest  will  be  protracted  to  a  length 
that  may  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  sanguine,  its  issue 
will  be  such  as  to  rejoice  the  most  desponding  friends  of 
continental  liberty ;  and  that  the  triumph  which  fortune 
has  denied  to  military  prowess,  will  be  the  final  reward  of 
perseverance, 
2 
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V/hoever  compares  the  present  state  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  with  their  condition   immediately    preceding  the 
battle  of  Vimeira,  will  find  in  that  comparison  alone  a 
rational  ground  of  confidence  in  our  final  success.    About 
two  years  ago  they  were  a  ragged,   undisciplined  crew, 
totally  unable  to  stand  the  most  desultory  fire  ;  with  ap- 
parently incorrigible  habits  of  insubordination  ;  capable  of 
individual  prowess  but  incapable  of  acting  in  a  body.  Mr. 
Semple  in  his  second  journey   in  Spain,  thus  describes 
their  discipline  and  appearance.  "  The  streets, the  squares, 
the  quays,  were  lined  with  ranks  of  volunteers,  whose  arms, 
equipment,  and  movements  were  most  various  and  whimsi- 
cal. The  greater  proportion  carried  pikes,  some  were  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  some  with  bayonets  screwed  on  poles, 
some  with  small  swords,  with  daggers,  with  pistols,  or  a 
single  pistol.  Here  and  there  in  the  ranks  were  seen  halberds 
and  pikes  of  curious  and  ancient  workmanship,  which  had 
probably  been  wielded  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  after  long  lying  in  dust  and  darkness  were  now  dragged 
forth  to  light.     The  assortment  of  the  men  was  as  various 
as  their  arms.  The  tall  and  the  short,  the  lean  and  the  cor- 
pulent, the  old  man  and  the  stripling,  stood  side  by  side. 
At  the  word  of  command,  some  turned  to  the  right,  and 
others  to  the  left ;   some  parts  of  the  line  advanced  while 
others  remained  stationary.     In  short,  every  thing  was 
ridiculous  except  their  cause,   and  that  was  most  sacred. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  see  these,  or  similar  levies,  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  folly  of  attempting  to  defend  a  country 
with  them  against  a  regular  force.     In  a  town  or  pass  they 
may  be  of  great  service,  but  in  the  present  state  of  military 
science, a  state  which  trusts  to  them  in  any  great  degree 
for  her  safety,  when  the  hour  of  danger  approaches  will 
inevitably  be  lost.     The  sure  and  hard  test  of  good  troops 
is  the  bayonet.     How  then  can  it  be  expected  that  new 
levies  of  citizens  should  stand  this  test,  at  the  very  first  time 
of  their  seeing  an  enemy  ?  and  stand  it  they  must,  seeing  that 
they  have  no  other  arms  but  those  of  hand  to  hand,  a  pike, 
or  a  halberd,  or  a  sword.     Because  they  were  armed,  and 
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the  enemy  was  not  at  their  gates,  the  Portuguese  already 
began  to  utter  rhodomontades.  Every  man  finding  a  wea- 
pon in  his  hands,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  performed 
with  it  a  thousand  deeds  of  heroism.'* 

If  the  citizens  were  thus  unfitted  for  warfare,  the  pea- 
sants were  still  more  inefficient  and  defenceless.  Yet  we 
find  that  in  less  than  a  year  after  this  description  was 
written,  these  new  levies  "  were  worthy  of  fighting  side 
by  side  with  British  troops ;"  and  that  they  are  now  not 
only  formidable  for  personal  bravery,  but  for  their  regu- 
larity of  discipline.  They  have  displayed  as  much  con- 
stancy in  regular  conflict,  as  activity  in  desultory  warfare, 
and  require  the  cooperation  of  the  English,  only  because 
they  are  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of 
another  year,  the  levies  that  have  succeeded  to  these,  will 
have  been  making  an  equal  progress  in  the  use  of  arms; 
army  will  succeed  to  army;  and  before  the  conclusion  of 
another  campaign,  the  Portuguese  will  be  a  nation  of 
soldiers. 

A  change  not  less  observable  is  in  the  mean  time  taking 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The 
guerillas,  inured  to  danger,  and  accustomed  to  privation 
in  desultory  skirmish,  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  habits  of 
regular  troops,  under  the  guidance  of  that  discipline 
which  necessity  has  introduced,  and  the  example  of  their 
allies  promoted.  As  they  are  drafted  into  the  regular 
corps,  their  places  are  supplied  by  a  new  host  of  adven- 
turous peasantry;  the  population  of  the  country  will  be 
poured  forth  in  successive  numbers  and  proportions,  as 
the  contingencies  of  warfare  may  require,  and  Spain  will 
be  gradually  converted  into  a  nursery  of  warriors. 

"  When  Castanos(says  Captain  Pasley)  by  superiority 
of  numbers  surrounded  and  took  the  army  of  Dupont ; 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  and  Valencia  so  ob- 
stinately resisted  and  triumphed  over  the  desperate  at- 
tacks of  the  French,  who  were  obliged  from  all  points  to 
retire  behind  the  Ebro,  then  nothing  but  Spanish  patrio- 
tism was  talked  of  in  England,  and  ail  manner  of  impos- 
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sibilities  were  expected  from  it.  After  the  end  of  tl  * 
same  year,  when  events  had  awfully  proved  the  inferi 
rity  of  new  levies,  and  exposed  the  precarious  situation  of 
a  nation,  which  has  neither  an  establishment  of  well  dis- 
ciplined troops  nor  of  fortresses  to  oppose  to  veteran  ar- 
mies :  instead  of  profiting  by  the  lesson,  and  seeing  those 
important  facts  in  their  real  light,  we  suddenly  became  as 
loud  and  unreasonable  in  our  abuse,  as  we  had  formerly 
been  absurdly  extravagant  in  our  admiration  of  the  Spa- 
nish levies ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  we  accused  these 
brave  men,  the  victims  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  of  want  of  patriotism.  Want  of  patriotism 
was  most  unfeelingly  thrown  out  against  the  heroes  who 
buried  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  Zaragoza  ;  against  the 
young  students  of  the  universities  who  served  as  private 
soldiers,  and  nearly  perished  in  the  disastrous  operations 
of  Blake,  against  the  many  thousands  of  unhappy  men, 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  who  from  a  wantof  good 
officers,  and  of  all  the  essentials  of  an  army,  which  are  not 
to  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  nor,  even  in  a  few  years, 
were  unable  to  withstand  their  warlike  invaders  in  the 
field,  and  who  (small  as  the  proportion  of  them  that  have 
actually  fallen  in  the  field  may  be)  have  been  wasted  away 
by  an  accumulation  of  evils  ten  times  more  destructive 
than  the  sword.  Those  however  who  ascribed  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Spaniards  to  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good  will 
in  their  own  cause,  were  soon  confirmed  in  their  favorable 
opinion  of  that  nation  by  the  most  convincing  facts. 
What  stronger  proof  could  be  desired  of  patriotism  in  any 
country,  than  that  the  people  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  after 
they  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  British  troops,  disdained 
to  submit  to  that  very  French  army,  from  which  it  wras 
generally  supposed  that  we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape, 
in  being  able  to  effect  our  reembarkation,  after  a  rapid  re- 
treat?"*— Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions 

*  Nothing  could  more  powerfully  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  those 
conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  Spanish 
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of  the  British  Empire.  By  C.  W.  Pasley,  Captain  in  the 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.     Part  l.page  296,  &c.f 

It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  warfare  conducted  in  the 
bosom  of  a  country,  that  its  inhabitants  are  taught  the 
means  of  defence,  or  revenge,  by  the  victories  and  op- 
pressions of  their  enemies.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
Spanish  people  must,  without  any  original  disposition  to 
resist  their  invaders*  have  been  inured  to  privations  and 
fatigues,  infinitely  more  distressing  than  they  are  likely 
to  encounter  in  joining  the  standard  of  their  brother  pa- 
triots. The  peasant  who  can  remain  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  or  pursue  his  humble  labours  in  tranquillity,  will 
scarcely  be  tempted  to  risque  the  dangers  and  distresses 
of  a  military  life  by  the  impulse  of  speculative  patriotism  ; 
but  after  he  has  been  driven  from  his  cottage  by  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts, 
and  separated  from  every  tender  attachment,  the  life  of  a 
soldier  is  not  only  that  which  revenge  would  excite  him 
to  prefer,  but  that  to  which  he  is  led  by  necessity,  and  for 
which  the  privations  attendant  on  destitution  have  pre- 
pared his  body  and  his  mind.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  when  they  feel  that  there  is  neither  comfort  nor 
security  in  looking  on  the  contest  with  inactive  indiffe- 
rence, no  longer  feel  their  emotions  of  revenge  or  patrio* 


people,  than  the  important  fact  commemorated  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Sir  John  Moore  mistook  gravity  for  insensibility*  and  slowness 
for  indifference.  Had  our  ministers  been  guided  by  his  representa- 
tion, how  deeply  would  Europe  have  had  occasion  to  lament  their 
hastiness  of  decision  !— Editor. 

t  The  j-leasiur  that  ue  have  received  from  this  important  work 
aiay  partly  '>e  owing  to  that  partiality  with  which  political  disputants 
are  apt  to  regard  every  author  whose  coincidence  of  opinion  flatters 
their  sell-love.  The  sentiments  that  we  have  formerly  advanced  on 
the  policy  of  England,  receive  in  this  work  a  powerful,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  masterly  support.  The  speculations  of  Captain  Pas- 
ley  are  ingenious,  his  reasoning  powerful,  and  his  language  equally 
remarkable  for  energy  and  elegance. — Editor, 

VOL.    II*  R 
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tism  repressed  by  a  comparison  between  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  field,  and  the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of 
their  former  peaceful  habitations.  Everyone  is  prepar- 
ed for  a  life  of  agitation  and  activity ;  to  remain  at  once 
restless  and  neutral,  is  impossible.  Those  who  dread  the 
immediate  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  augment  the  strength 
of  those  who  have  already  experienced  its  severity ; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  fly  to  the  standard  of  natio- 
nal freedom  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  invader,  and  to  the  consequent  disorganization  of 
society. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  means  of  Spanish 
resistance  far  outvie  Napoleon's  resources  of  invasion. 
While  the  exhaustless  population  of  Spain  are  gradually 
requiring  the  habits  of  a  military  life,  Buonaparte  must 
continue  to  draw  his  numerical  supplies,  not  from  a  mine 
of  which  the  treasure  requires  only  to  be  moulded  into  a 
useful  form,  but  from  a  bank  of  which  the  capital  is 
limited.  The  cause  of  Spain  will  be  ultimately  victorious, 
because  time  will  transmute  its  effective  population  into 
warriors:  the  failure  of  Buonaparte  is  inevitable,  because 
the  improvement  of  the  Spaniards  in  military  skill  will 
be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  invad- 
ers. The  object  of  the  patriots  is  to  form  soldiers,  that 
of  Buonaparte  to  find  them  ;  the  wishes  of  the  former 
will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  accomplishment 
as  the  contest  proceeds  ;  the  endeavours  of  the  latter  will 
be  less  and  less  successful  as  they  become  more  ne- 
cessary. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French,  therefore,  from  the  penin- 
sula, while  it  cannot  be  effected  by  any  single  victory, 
however  glorious  to  the  allies,  may  in  all  probability  be 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  enterprize  and  perseve- 
rance. To  exhaust  the  enemy  by  little  and  little  ;  to 
keep  him  constantly  but  fruitlessly  on  the  alert ;  to  ad- 
vance as  he  retreats,  and  retreat  as  he  advances,  while 
our  allies  distress  him  by  desultory  skirmishes  ;  to  take 
up  such  positions  as  may  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  leave 
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us  unopposed,  while  to  pursue  us  must  be  unavailing,  is 
the  obvious  policy  of  the  English  commander.     Now  it 
is  evident  that  the  plan  of  Lord  Wellington  effects  this 
object  completely.     His   line  of  march  is  so  traced  out, 
that  when  in  danger  of  attack  from  a  superior  force,  he 
can  retire  on  an  impregnable  position,  disputing  if  it  be 
necessary  every  inch  of  a  country  favorable  to  defensive 
operations ;  he  is  prepared  after  famine  has  forced  the 
enemy  to  retire,  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat  at  a  risque 
comparatively  insignificant :  while  the  patriots  are  only 
able  to  assist  his  operations  by  acting  as  irregular  auxilia- 
ries, he  accomplishes  a  diversion  that  may  be  favorable 
to  the  execution  of  their  temporary  enterprizes,  to  the 
maturation  of  their  future  plans,  or  to  the  excitement  of 
renovated  vigor  ;  and  when  by  the  combined  operation  of 
the  causes  that  we  have  pointed  out,  they  assume  a  more 
imposing  attitude,  and  are  able  to  cooperate  in  a  regular 
and  formidable  body,  he  is  always  at  hand  to  form  a  junc- 
tion by  which  the  enemy  may  be  overpowered,  or  to  keep 
employed  one  portion  of  the  French'^army,  while  the  pa- 
triots try  their  strength  with  the  rest. 

Nor  is  the  expence  of  blood  and  treasure  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  probable  effect  of  our  exertions.  The  por- 
tion of  our  annual  income  formerly  expended  in  ill-con- 
certed expeditions  to  unimportant  points  of  attack,  may 
now  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  war  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. The  army  must  be  paid  if  it  remain  at  home, 
and  the  purchase  money  of  the  sinecure  places  held  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  family,  would  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  last  campaign.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  troops,  no  one  expects  that  they  can  de- 
feat the  enemy  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  without 
loss  or  danger ;  and  it  remains  therefore  to  be  proved, 
that  the  war  on  the  peninsula  is  likely  to  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  hostilities  in  any  other  quarter.  From  what  we 
have  already  said  of  Lord  Wellington's  system  of  opera- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  loss  to  the  army 
under  his  command,  is  less  than  it  would  necessarily  be  on 
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almost  any  other  theatre  of  warfare.  In  our  former  expe- 
ditions we  have  had  no  alternative,  but  to  be  victorious  in 
immediate  conflict,  or  to  re-embark  with  a  momentous  di- 
minution of  our  numbers  ;  and  even  victory  could  not  se- 
cure us  from  re- embarkation  in  the  front  of  a  superior  army, 
collected  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  After  the 
duke  of  York  had  taken  Valenciennes  he  obtained  no  se- 
curity for  himself  against  the  overwhelming  nurribers  of 
the  enemy  ;  he  had  no  position  to  which  he  could  retreat 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  arrange  his  plans 
either  of  future  offensive  operations,  or  of  deliberate  re~ 
embarkation.  Ail  these  advantages  are  possessed  by 
Lord  Wellington — he  may  give  battle  or  decline  it  as  he 
thinks  expedient:  and  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  retire 
to  an  impregnable  position. 

Independent  therefore  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of 
Spain,  our  troops  employed  on  the  Peninsula  are  acquir- 
ing;, at  the  least  possible  expence  of  lives,  the  habits  of 
veteran  soldiers,  and  our  generals  gaining  that  experi- 
ence which  alone  was  wanting  to  enable  them  to  contend 
with  the  ablest  generals  of  France.  If  we  be  at  last  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  Peninsula  to  its  fate,  we 
have  acquired  the  habits  and  the  experience  that  may  en- 
able us  more  effectually  to  resist  the  enemy  on  our  native 
shores  ;  but  if  we  accomplish  its  deliverance,  those  habits, 
and  that  experience,  will  enable  us  to  make  still  more 
extensive  and  formidable  efforts  for  the  salvation  of 
Europe. 

In  the  same,  proportion  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
contest  exhausts  the  resources  of  Bonaparte,  it  weakens 
his  influence  over  the  continental  states,  and  affords  them 
a  pause  of  inactivity,  during  which  they  may  organize 
their  plans  of  resistance  to  his  power,  and  recruit  their 
financial  and  military  strength. 

If  the  campaign  in  Portugal  should  occupy  the  generals 
and  armies  of  Bonaparte  to  any  very  distant  period,  the 
disproportion  between  the  military  resources  of  France 
and  Austria  will  be  incalculably  diminished,    There  are 
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indeed  no  symptoms  of  impatience  observable  in  the 
present  conduct  of  the  continental  powers ;  but  their  apa- 
thy in  all  probability  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
weakness,  and  the  attitude  of  defiance  may  be  once  more 
assumed,  when  they  feel  the  stability  of  renovated  vigor. 
July  13th,  1811, 
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A  doctor  so  grave,  and  a  virgin,  so  bright, 

Hob-a-nobbed  on  some  right  marasquin, 
They  swallowed  the  cordial  with  truest  delight, 
Giles  Jollup  the  grave  was  just  five  feet  in  height, 

And  four  feet  the  brown  Sally  Green. 

LEvm. 


A  doctor  so  grave. — I  suspect  that  there  is  some  little 
error  here — so  grave  as  what?  It  is  not  thus  that  our 
author  murders  Priscian.  Let  us  read  therefore  too  grave, 
an  emendation  that  will  improve  the  spirit  of  the  line. 
<s  A  doctor  too  grave  and  a  virgin  too  bright,"  will  then 
mean  that  the  doctor  wanted  the  suavity  and  amiability 
necessary  in  conversation  with  so  beauteous  a  damsel, 
and  that  the  virgin  herself  was  too  bright,  too  lovely  for 
the  doctor  s  peace. — I  hope  that  the  reader  will  give  me 
some  small  share  of  credit  for  this  correction. 

P.  Pan  gloss, 

Mr.  Pangloss  is  totally  wrong ;  the  true  reading  is  evi- 
dently most.  "  A  doctor  most  grave,  and  a  virgin  most 
bright,"  requires  no  explanation,  except  as  far  as  regards 
the  last  word  bright,  which,  as  applied  to  a  virgin,  I  do 
Hot  understand.  Probably  there  is  some  allusion  here  to 
the  brightness  of  virgin  gold  ;  yet  it  seems  a  strange  idea 
to  make  a  maiden's  face  shine  like  brass,  and  I  should 
therefore  propose  the  substitution  of  "  straight,"  by  which 
epithet  the  author  no  doubt  intended  to  intimate  that 
though  (see  line  fifth)  she  was  only  four  feet  high5  she 
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was  yet  well  made  and  well  proportioned ;  a  piece  of 
information  introduced  with  admirable  art,  and  the  more 
necessary,  as  otherwise  we  might  have  conjectured,  from 
her  diminutive  stature  that  she  was  hump-backed  and 
splay-footed.  Such  casual  touches  of  this  kind  shew  the 
hand  of  a  great  genius,  and  could  only  be  mistaken  by 
ignorance  and  folly. 

Dr.  Bounce. 
It  is  lamentable  to^contemplate  such  instances  of  fatuity 
andpresumptionasare  here  exhibited.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion in  the  line  as  it  originally  stands  is  so  common,  that 
none  but  men  disposed  to  blunder  could  possibly  mistake 
its  meaning.  It  is  more  than  barbarous  thus  to  play  with 
the  text  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  ignorant  caprice.  But 
the  next  line  really  demands  both  explanation  and  correc- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  to  Hob-a-nob?  This 
writer  was  not  accustomed  to  employ  such  expressions 
at  random,  and  it  may  not  be  entirely  useless  therefore  to 
make  some  enquiry  jnto  its  origin  and  meaning.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Syntax,  the  extent  of  whose  knowledge  is  only  equalled 
by  that  of  his  library,  for  reminding  me  that  Hod  signifies, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  brick-work  at  the  side 
of  the  fire,  on  which  the  kettle  usually  stands ;  and  that  it 
is  customary  for  the  peasants  in  the  evenings  of  winter 
after  the  kettle  is  removed,  to  place  their  noggvi  or  quar- 
ter pint  of  ale  or  gin  on  the  hod  instead  of  a  table.  For 
hob,  therefore,  we  should  certainly  read  hod — "  Hod-a- 
nob."  The  hods  in  genteel  families  used  formerly  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  iron  globe  against  which  the  tongs 
and  poker  generally  rested  ;  this  was  called  a  nob.  A 
means  by,  from  the  French;  as  in  xis-d-vis,  ttte  a  tete  :  the 
meaning  of  to  hod-a-nob,  therefore,  is  to  drink  out  of  a  pot 
placed  on  the  hod  by  the  nob :  i.  e.  near  to  the  fire.  Thus 
amended  and  explained  the  line  presents  us  with  a  most 
beautiful  picture  of  amatory  affection.  We  witness,  in 
imagination,  the  fond  couple  sitting  by  the  evening  fire  in 
social  chit  chat  and  affectionate  alliance  ;  the  left  arm  of 
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Jollup  entwined  round  the  neck  of  his  mistress,  while  with 
his  right,  he  presents  to  her  lips  the  delicious  cordial,  which 
is  so  appropriately  and  so  poetically  designated  by  the 
name  of  Marasquin.  Mr.  Todd. 

(Hob-a-nobb'd  on  some  right  marasquin.) 

Hob-a-nobV  d. — The  solution  of  the  learned  gentleman 
is  more  than  usually  ingenious,  but  will  not,  I  am  afraid, 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  judicious  reader.  By  hob,  is 
meant  a  hob-nail ;  and  by  hob-a-nob,  the  act  of  driving  that 
nail  into  a  horse's  shoe.  To  "  hob-a-nob  on  some  right  ma* 
rasquin"  means  therefore  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  put 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  frequently  to  the  mouth, 
and  draw  it  back  again,  as  a  smith's  hammer  is  lifted  up 
after  each  successive  blow  This  explanation  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  preposition  on  immediately  after  the 
verb  ;  for  had  not  there  been  some  metaphorical  allusion 
to  hob-a-nob,  with  would  have  been  the  natural  expression. 

Mr.  Douce. 

To  hob  is  to  jerk — a  hobby-horse  is  a  jerking  horse.  So 
in  the  comedy  of  Mother  Goose-cap.  "  And  now  she- 
went  hob,  hob,  hob,  and  now  she  went  softly,  softly," 
where  to  go  hob,  hob,  hob,  means  to  go  jerkingly,  by  bro- 
ken and  hurried  impulses.  Hob-a-nob  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  hob  and  hob — vulgo  hob  an'  hob,  that  is  jerk  after 
jerk.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Douce.  Perhaps  hob  may  come  from  hobbling,  but 
of  this  I  am  doubtful. 

The  Laureat. 

Of  observations  like  these  wThat  can  be  said  but  that 
they  degrade  the  dignity  of  criticism,  and  by  exhibiting 
the  weaknesses  of  worth  and  genius  in  all  their  protru- 
sion of  display,  add  energy  to  malice,  and  point  the  wea- 
pons of  resistless  satire.  Had  those  who  have  preceded 
me  been  less  anxious  to  display  the  amplitude  of  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  or  the  extent  of  their  scholastic  acqui- 
sitions, than  to  elucidate  the  text  of  the  author  whom  they 
have  chosen  to  exemplify,  they  would  have  seen  that 
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Hob-a-nob  was  a  provincial  barbarism,  of  which  the 
origin  cannot  be  discovered,  and  which  if  its  parentage 
were  less  remote  would  not  deserve  the  labour  of  enquiry. 
Let  the  reader  be  satisfied  with  being  told  that  to  Hob-a- 
nob  is  to  drink  alternately  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
final  deductions  of  the  etymologist,  its  expressiveness  of 
meaning  cannot  justly  be  disputed.  In  the  circles  of 
bibulatory  potation,  among  the  votaries  of  convivial  plea- 
sure, and  the  admirers  of  exhilirative  jocularity,  this 
description  of  Dr.  Jollup's  valedictory  interview  with  the 
maiden  of  his  choice,  will  belong  remembered  with  admi- 
ration and  delight.  Dr.  Parr. 

I  htive  given  these  notes  as  I  found  them.  Not  indeed 
that  they  are  of  any  great  value,  but  because  they  are  cha- 
racteristic of  their  authors.  The  text  is  right.  In  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Bridge-street  Hero,"  the  word  so  is  used 
as  in  the  first  line. 

"  With  manners  so  gentle  and  knowledge  amazing,'' 
Bright  requires  neither  explanation  nor  correction  ;  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  here  intended  in  every  work  of  reputa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  acritic  should  be 
acquainted  wTith  any  book  but  that  of  which  he  has 
chosen  to  be  editor.  Gifford. 

(Hob-a-nobb'd  on  some  right  marasquin.) 

Right  marasquin  !  there  must  be  some  mistake  here. 
We  have  heard  of  right  conduct,  but  this  is  the  first  time, 
1  believe,  that  a  poet  adventured  to  speak  of  right  liquor. 
For  right,  read  (meo  periculo)  white.  Marasquin  is  a 
cordial  from  Italy,  of  the  colour  of  water.  Its  derivation 
I  know  not.  Mr.  Pangloss. 

This  commentator  forgot  that  water  is  colourless. 
Marasquin  does  not  come  from  Italy,  and  it  is  of  a  redco- 
lour.  Right  means  neat.  Right  brandy  is  genuine  bran- 
dy without  water.  Indeed  Mr.  Pangloss  does  not  seem 
either  to  have  much  spirit  himself,  or  to  know  much  of  it 
in  the  abstract*  Dr,  Bounce. 
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The  learned  doctor  might  have  spared  his  wit  Mas- 
quarin is  blue, and  not  red.  Right  is  evidently  wrong;  it 
is  clear  that  the  true  word  is  bright  I  flatter  myself  that- 
this  is  aluminous  explanation  of  this  much  controvert- 
ed passage.  Dubois0 

With  all  due  respect  to  thelearned  doctor,  and  the  inge- 
nious barrister,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  white  is  the  true 
reading ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  word  may  be  proved  by 
innumerable  examples.  For  instance,  in  the  drama  call- 
ed Peter's  Pin ; 

**  A  bonny  white  horse,  and  a  pretty  grey  mare." 

Again,  in  "  The  true  History  of  Gatnmar  Gurton  ;" 

"  The  sheets  were  as  white  as  the  fair  skin  of  the  hostess/' 
So  also  a  thousand  notable  things : 

'«  Take  of  white  flour,  half  a  pound. 

Having  thus  proved  the  existence  of  the  word,  its  ap- 
plication Heave  toothers.  Peter  Pangloss. 

I  must  still  insist  that  masquarin  is  red,  and  that  all  my 
opponents  on  this  important  question  are  mistaken.  They 
have  not  proved  it  to  be  of  any  other  colour,  which  they 
doubtless  would  have  done  had  they  been  able.  As  for 
Dubois's  attempts  at  wit  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
criticism.  m~  Dr.    Bounce. 

Why  should  this  squib  of  criticism  be  so  hot  ?  He  does 
not  suppose  that  I  had  any  wish  to  smoke  him.  I  said 
that  masquarin  is  blue,  and  shall  look  blue  myself  when 
this  opinion  is  controverted.  Dubois. 

Amidst  contending  critics  it  is  hazardous  to  interfere., 
yet  their  quarrels  may  be  amicably  adjusted  by  a  friendly 
moderator.  The  truth  is  that  masquarin  is  not  only 
white,  red,  and  blue,  but  shews  alternately  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr»  Collins, 
whose  liberality  and  polite  attention  are  so  well  known 
to  all  literary  men,  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
examine  this  passage  over  a  bottle  of  the  liquor  it  cele- 
brates. Its  flavor  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  noyau  : 
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but  such  was  its  influence  over  the  faculties,thatwe  were 
almost  immediately  deprived  of  thepower  of  discussing  the 
subject,  and  resigned  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Somnus. 

Dr.  Gosset. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  such  a  host  of  critics,  and  par- 
ticularly from  a  gentleman  of  so  much  urbanity,  learning, 
and  acuteness,  as  Dr.  Gossett ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
worthy  commentator  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  liquor  as  masquarin  in  existence.  What 
the  author  could  mean  by  the  introduction  of  such  a 
word  into  his  text,  those  who  suppose  the  copy  to  be  ac- 
curate, will  find  it  difficult  to  conjecture.  For  my  own 
parti  am  inclined  to  read  Muscadine:  a  kind  of  sweet 
wine  admirably  adapted  to  delicate  females.  To  suppose 
that  Miss  Green  would  drink  any  thing  stronger,  is  ridicu- 
lous,and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  author, 
who  thus,  by  the  mention  of  the  liquor  over  which  they 
hob-a-nobbed,  precluded  the  formation  of  any  unpleasant 
suspicions  as  to  the  sobriety  of  his  heroine. 

Mr.  Litchfield. 

Had  these  «  learned  and  ingenious"  critics  condescend- 
ed to  read  the  text  of  their  author  before  they  began  to 
comment  upon  it,  they  would  have  discovered  that  the 
liquor  thus  hob-a-nobbed  was  not  masquarin,  but  ma- 
™*V™<  Gifford. 


MR.  LEWIS  GOLDSMITH. 

It  is  the  usual  character  of  apostacy,  that  it  mistakes 
notoriety  for  reputation ;  and  that  the  boldness  with  which 
it  obtrudes  itself  on  the  public  notice,  is  in  proportion  to 
its  motives  of  concealment.  We  have  lately  been  in- 
suited  by  the  writings  of  a  deserter  from  the  enemy,  who 
unconscious  of  his  own  disgrace,  and  without  the  saga- 
city to  discover  that  his  attempts  at  political  satire  tend 
only  to  convert  suspicion   into  abhorrence,  continues 
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from  day  to  day  to  proclaim  at  once  his  incapacity  and 
his  infamy.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
equally  despise  the  talents,  and  abominate  the  principles 
of  General  Sarrazin.      Other  men  have  fled   from  the 
power  of  a  tyrant,  but  Sarrazin  is  the  first,  who,  not  con- 
tent to  have  escaped  from  danger  by  an  equivocal  flight, 
employs  his  hours  of  banishment  in  shameless  and  vul- 
gar tirades  against  the  monarch,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  and    of  whose  crimes  he   had    remained   a 
passive   instrument,  as    long    as    his  subservience  was 
acceptable.    When  the  usual  appeal  to  arms  is  impossi- 
ble,  silent  resentment  alone  becomes  the  character  of  the 
injured  soldier.     The  general  has  produced  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  explanation  of  his  conduct,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  publish  on  his  arrival  in  England ;  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  facts  that  authorise  us  to  re- 
gard him  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  other  deserters : 
we  only  know  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  France,  and 
that  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  has  been  employed 
in  the  publication  of  the  most  senseless  and  vulgar  ribal- 
dry against  his  former  master.     Now  supposing  that  an 
English  general  were  to  run  off  to  France,  and  commence 
a  series  of  attacks  in  the  Moniteur  on  our  public  mea- 
sures, and   our  national    character;    in    what  terms  of 
execration  should  we  express  our  abhorrence  of  his  in- 
famy?    No  extent  of  injury  would    be  considered   as 
palliating  his  libels  on  his  native  country,  and  his  legiti- 
mate sovereign.    It  would  be  justly  observed,  even  ad- 
mitting   him    to    have  been    the    victim   of   powerful 
injustice,  that  the  soldier  and  the  man  of  honour  would 
endure  his  personal  wrongs  in  silent  grief,  rather  than 
insult  his  sovereign  and  vilify  his  country:  that  deser- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  must  be  accompanied,  in  a 
well  regulated  mind,  by  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  with- 
holds it  from  obtruding  on  the  public  notice.     If  General 
Sarrazin's  story  be  false,  he  is  not  only  a  deserter  but  a 
traitor;  if  it  be  true,  though  he  may  have  been  justified 
in  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  his  master ,  his  gub- 
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lications  demonstrate  that  he  has  sacrificed  every  noble 
sentiment  to  the  impulse  of  revenge,  that  he  glories  in 
proclaiming  his  insensibility  to  the  feelings  of  a  soldier, 
and  to  all  the  principles  by  which  honorable  minds  are 
enabled  to  bear  injuries  with  silence,  and  to  suppress 
their  personal  complaints,  rather  than  violate  the  honor 
of  their  profession. 

But  if  we  regard  the  conduct  of  a  French  deserter  with 
feelings  so  unfavorable,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  feel 
more  leniently  disposed  to  an  English  apostate.  In  our 
last  number  we  treated  the  character  of  Mr.  Goldsmith 
with  a  degree  of  tenderness,  proportioned  to  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  been  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
public,  by  several  contemporary  journalists.  We  took 
compassion  upon  a  man,  apparently  engaged  in  an  une- 
qual contest  with  nearly  all  the  political  writers,  of  the 
day  ;  we  had  some  hope  that  the  general  expression  of 
public  sentiment  would  have  taught  him  how  little  the 
tone  of  his  political  tirades  was  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  English  people  ;  and  we  therefore  dismissed  him 
with  a  casual  hint  at  his  former  history,  and  an  insinua- 
tion, that  an  appeal  to  his  country  would  be  more  becom- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  patriot  than  an  apostate.  So  far, 
however,  from  feeling  any  gratitude  for  our  forbearance, 
he  has  had  the  temerity  to  threaten  us  with  a  prosecution. 
While  the  evidence  of  our  assertions  is  recorded  in  his  own 
productions,  he  has  the  hardihood'  to  rave  about  "  insult- 
ed honor;"  and  while  his  pages  are,  devoted  to  the  circu- 
lation of  calumnies  too  gross  to  be  repeated,  and  false- 
hoods too  evident  to  require  the  labour  of  refutation,  he 
talks  of  appealing  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  a  protec- 
tion against  what  he  denominates  "  libellous  scurriliti/."  If 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  English  literature,  he  would 
have  known  that  a  libeller  can  have  no  remedy  for  a  libel 
against  himself;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  literary 
assassin  of  foreign  potentates  should  have  any  other 
qualification  for  the  management  of  a  weekly  journal  than 
facility  of  subservience.     To  be  acquainted  with  the  laws 
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of  his  country,  or  with  any  other  literature  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  John  Bowles  and  Nicholas  Byrne,  is  more 
than  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  ministerial  journa- 
list. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  is  wonderfully  indignant  at  being  called 
z"  convicted  spy"  In  what,  then,  doss  espionage  con- 
sist ?  or  where  is  the  distinction  between  the  man  who 
worms  himself  into  the  secrets  of  foreign  cabinets,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  immediate  intelligence  of  his 
discoveries,  and  him  who  obtains  its  confidence  with  the 
intention  of  betraying  it,  as  soon  as  he  can  find  a  safe  and 
convenient  opportunity  ?  The  only  difference  that  we  can 
discover  between  a  La  Motte,  who  transmits  to  the  govern- 
ment that  employs  him,  whatever  information  he  can  ob- 
tain on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  a  Goldsmith,  who 
filches  by  degrees  a  connected  bundle  of  information, 
and  sells  it  after  effecting  his  escape  from  the  scene 
of  robbery,  to  the  highest  bidder;  is  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. To  act  the  part  of  a  common  spy,  requires  some  de- 
gree of  dexterity  and  enterprize  :  to  become  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  secret  history,  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  whose 
talents  are  too  contemptible  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
whose  deficiency  of  courage  is  supplied  by  a  superabund- 
ance of  patient  cunning. 

That  our  readers  may  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith's  pretensions  to  honesty  and  veracity,  we  shall 
relate  the  circumstances  under  which  he  procured,  and  was 
afterwards  dismissed  from  the  management  of  the  Argus. 
A  gentleman  named  Button,  the  author  of  the  Literary 
Census,  and  several  other  popular  productions,  found  it  con- 
venient, on  theconclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  take  a 
trip  to  Paris,  where  he  established  the  Argus,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Buonaparte.  In  a  few  months  after  this  event, 
he  was  followed  to  the  capital  of  France  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Goldsmith,  to  whom  it  occurred  that  Mr.  Button's  sitw> 
tion  was  much  more  comfortable  and  respectable,  than  that 
of  an  English  usher,  or  a  renegado  broker  without  prac- 
tice.    To  ruin  that  person  in  the  esteem  cf  the  French 
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government,  was  therefore  the  first  object  of  Ins  exer- 
tions. He  procured  from  London  a  book  entitled  the 
History  of  George  the  Third,  one  of  Dutton's  early  produc- 
tions, which  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  Bona- 
parte and  his  ministers.  This  work  Mr.  Goldsmith 
presented  to  Talleyrand,  who  immediately  dismissed 
Dutton,  and  finding  that  Goldsmith  had  no  objection  to 
abuse  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  vilify  his  native  coun- 
try, appointed  him  to  the  vacant  situation.  In  a  month 
or  two,  however,  Dutton  was  enabled  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence  of  his  successor's  character,  as  induced  the 
French  government  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  the 
author  of  the  Crimes  of  Cabinets,  and  restore  it  to  him- 
self. Mr*  Goldsmith,  thus  disgraced  and  suspected,  was 
obliged  to  skulk  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  all  the  rag- 
gedness  of  neglected  treason,  till  at  length  he  resolved  to 
run  the  risk  of  suspension  in  his  own  country,  rather  than  of 
starvation  in  France.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was 
committed  to  Cold-bath-fields  prison,  from  whence  he 
was  released  through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  A  braham 
Goldsmith,  who  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Perceval.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  in  the  pay  of  ministers;  and  is  of 
course  the  servile  instrument  of  their  wishes.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  for  an  addition  of  half-a-guinea  to  his 
weekly  salary,  he  would  abuse  the  emperor  of  Austria 
as  heartily  as  he  now  defames  the  emperor  of  France  ;  and 
that  if  the  treasury  were  to  withdraw  its  patronage,  he 
would  become  the  most  furious  advocate  of  reform. 

When  the  reader  compares  the  preceding  statement, 
to  the  truth  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  living  witnesses, 
with  his  positive  assertion  that  he  declined  any  connection 
with  the  Argus,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, what  confidence  can  he  possibly  place  in  his  ve- 
racity ?  Independent  indeed  of  any  reference  to  facts,  it 
is  too  evident  to  require  much  illustration,  that  no  Eng- 
lishman could  expect  to  conduct  a  newspaper  in  the  ca- 
pital of  France,  that  should  contain  a  single  word  unsanc- 
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iioned  by  the  government.  Mr.  Goldsmith  cannot  surely 
have  the. hardihood  to  assert,  that  he  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Argus,  as  he  might  have  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  an  English  newspaper,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He 
must  have  known,  before  he  accepted  his  appointment, 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  eulogize  Napoleon,  and 
vilify  the  government  of  England ;  and  the  same  rea- 
sons therefore  which,  as  he  pretends,  induced  him  to 
resign  the  situation,  should  have  dissuaded  him  from  ac- 
cepting it 

What  claims  such  an  individual  can  advance  to  credit  or 
respectability  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture — to  us  he  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  an  unprincipled  poltroon.  Let 
him  make  what  professions  he  pleases,  we  will  not  forget 
that  only  a  short  while  ago  he  was  a  servile  instrument 
of  the  usurper  to  whom  he  now  applies  every  opproprious 
epithet,  and  whom  he  accuses  of  every  crime  of  which 
human  depravity  is  capable  ;  that  it  was  not  till  he  had 
remained  some  time  in  the  Cold-bath-fields  prison  that  his 
conversion  to  loyalty  was  completed  ;  that  he  is  now  the 
calumniator  of  individuals,  to  whom  during  his  residence 
at  Paris  he  displayed  the  most  humiliating  subservience; 
and  that  in  his  literary  capacity  he  pursues  with  inveterate 
malignity  the  supporters  of  those  principles,  of  which,not 
more  than  three  years  ago,  he  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocate.  And  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  on  the  testimony  of 
a  character  like  this  the  literary  partizans  of  the  popular 
party,  are  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  mercenary  instruments 
ofBonaparte  ?  Is  the  administration  of  justice  so  degraded, 
that  a  wretch  like  Lewis  Goldsmith  shall  be  permitted., 
on  his  personal  authority,  to  denounce  the  most  spirited 
of  our  patriotic  writers,  as  traitors  in  the  pay  of  France^ 
while  he  himself  appeals  to  the  protection  of  the  laws? 
Shall  a  man,  who  if  he  had  not  fled  the  country  would 
have  probably  been  sentenced  to  Newgate,  or  the  pillory, 
come  forward  with  impunity  to  stab  the  characters  of 
men,  whose  principles  he  is  unable  to  corrupt,  and  whose 
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reasonings  be  is  unable  to  answer  ?  Shall  he  endeavour 
to  expiate  bis  own  treasons  by  accusing  the  opponents  of 
the  ministry  of  disaffection  ?  There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  cowardly  malice  as  that  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  He  does  not  boldly  mention  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  he  accuses,  and  thus  afford  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  reply  ;  but  knowing  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  papers  decidedly  hostile  to  the  present  system 
of  English  policy,  and  that  to  these  alone  the  accusation 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte  could  by  any  possibility 
attach,  he  at  once  gratifies  his  malignity, and  precludes  the 
danger  of  refutation,  by  asserting  that  there  are  "  more  than 
one'  of  the  London  editors,  who  have  "  cogent  reasons  for 
their  opinions."  If  oneof  the  individuals  thus  calumniated, 
were  to  notice  Mr.  Goldsmith's  accusation,  he  would  ex- 
ultiugly  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  every  satirist,  who 
without  the  courage  to  name,  has  had  the  malignity  to  ca- 
lumniate,— "  let  the  se If-convicted  answer  to  the  charge."* 
But  were  the  mode  of  advancing  these  accusations  as 
unobjectionable  as  the  charges  themselves  are  serious, 
on  what  authority  do  they  ultimately  rest  ?  We  shall  not 
deny  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  likely  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  if  it  existed  ;  but  what 
reason  have  we  to  confide  in  his  veracity  ?  The  assertion 
is  in  itself  improbable.  If  he  knows  the  name  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  maintains  a  correspondence  with  Bonaparte,he 
must  know  through  whose  agency  the  wages  of  his  iniquity 
are  received.  A  pensioner  on  the  treasury  of  Napoleon 
cannot  obtain  his  annual  salary  without  the  intervention 
of  an  agent;  and  if  Mr.  Goldsmith's  assertion  be  true,  to 
what  cause  is  it  owing  that  he  has  not,  by  denouncing 


*  "  Mr.  Whitbread  ought  to,  know  that  there  are  newspapers  here 
paid  by  the  enemy  of  liberty,  and  that  there  are  men,  of  whom  he  is 
little  aware,  professing  "he  same  opinions  s  ith  himself,  in  daily  cor- 
respondence with  the  Corsican  ;  and  therefore  such  doctrines  coming 
from  a  man  iike  him  are  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,"  &c,  &c. 
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the  .suspected  persons  to  the  ministry,  suspended  their 
future  intercourse  with  France,  if  he  could  not  adduce 
sufficient  evidence  for  their  conviction  ?  We  believe, 
in  short,  that  this  story  of  the  editors  in  thepay  of  Bonaparte 
is  an  infamous  fabrication  ;  originally  hazarded  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  public  attention  to  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's writings,  and  since  repeated  with  a  confidence 
proportioned  to  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

But  his  calumnies  are  not  confined  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  Every  man,  who  is  not  an  admirer  of  Mr, 
Perceval,  or  who  has  too  much  independence  to  join  in 
the  Jacobinical  cant  about  "  social  order,  and  our  holy 
religion,"  is  stigmatized  by  this  loyal  and  virtuous  pam- 
phleteer as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Speaking  of  the  fast- 
day,  he  says, "  We  are  not  at  all  surprized  that  the  op- 
position aldermen  and  commoners  did  not  attend  divine 
service  ;  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  pray  for 
the  destruction  of  Napoleon  ?  We  know  for  whose  destruction 
they  would  pray."  (Antigallican,  March  24.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  whole  series  of  English  political  litera- 
ture, there  is  not  to  be  found  a  passage  more  infamous 
than  this.  It  is  surely  time  for  the  ministers  to  enquire 
whether  they  can  obtain  either  credit  or  supportfrom  their 
patronage  of  a  renegado  scribbler,  who  has  so  little  sense 
of  truth  and  decency,  as  wantonly  to  accusea  large  body 
of  respectable  men  of  praying  for  the  death  of  the  king.  An 
advocate  like  Mr.  Goldsmith  can  only  disgust  the  neutral 
and  exasperate  the  hostile.  If  any  man  in  this  country 
favors  the  views,  or  deserves  the  thanks  of  Napolecn,  it  is 
he,  who  by  vile  and  vulgar  falsehoods  endeavours  to  foment 
the  divisions  of  the  people  ;  who  points  out  as  an  object 
of  suspicion,  every  man  whose  politics  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  ministerial  party;  who  insinuates  into  the 
minds  of  one  half  of  the  nation,  that  the  other  half  are 
rogues  and  jacobins  ;  and  diffuses,  by  every  infamous  and 
cowardly  artifice,  the  principles  of  discord  and  distrust. 
The  most  violent  advocate  of  chose  opinions  which  were 
inculcated  in  the  Crimes  of  Cabinets,  could  not  answer  his 
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purpose  more  effectually,  than  by  persuading  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  majority  of  respectable  men  in  the  city 
of  London  offer  up  their  daily  prayers  for  the  destruction 
of  their  sovereign. — Had  a  statement  of  this  kind  been 
made  by  one  of  the  anti-ministerial  journalists,  he  would 
probably  have  been  visited  with  an  ex  officio  information. 
We  would  entreat  Mr.  Goldsmith  to  consider  that  the 
language  of  familiarity  will  never  degrade  the  emperor 
of  France  to  the  level  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  that  there 
is  some  distinction  between'  scurrility  and  eloquence. 
Both  the  deserter  and  the  apostate  appear  to  imagine 
that  there  is  something  wonderfully  impressive  in  ad- 
dressingBonaparte  in  a  tone  of  admonitory  condescension. 
— Dr.. Parr  never  catechized  one  of  his  pupils  at  Harrow, 
in  terms  more  tenderly  authoritative  than  those  employed 
by  Sarrazin  and  Goldsmith.  "  So,  Napoleon  ;"  "  Yes,  Napo- 
leon/" "I  tell  you,  Napoleon!"and"doyou  believe,  Napo- 
leon ?"  are  the  forms  of  address  in  which  these  miserable 
scribblers  approach  the  scourge  of  Europe  and  the  ruler 
of  the  continent,  Their  epithets  and  phrases  of  abuse  do 
equal  credit  to  their  taste  and  patriotism.  But  Napoleon 
will  never  be  conquered  even  in  the  warfare  of  opinion  by 
the  weapons  of  scurrility.  To  hate  him  is  the  first  duty 
of  an  Englishman  ;  but  the  manly  indignation  of  an  honest 
heartdoesnot  vent  itself  in  expressions  of  furious  inde- 
cency ;  and  there  is  more  true  patriotism  displayed  in  a 
single  effort  to  expose  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened  by  his  power,  than  in  compiling  a  thousand 
columns  of  Byrnian  ribaldry.  To  fight  our  "  direful  foe* 
with  the  artillery  of  abuse,  is  an  involuntary  confession 
that  we  possess  no  other  weapons  of  hostility.  That  Bo- 
naparte may  be  an  arch-tyrant,  a  Corsican  upstart,  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  detestable,  we  readily  admit:  but 
why  should  that  which  is  so  well  known,  be  so  frequent- 
ly and  obtrusively  repeated:1  Mr.  Perceval  himself  has 
not  yet  thought  proper  to  employ  such  appellations  in 
his  parliamentary  speeches;  and  we  can  scarcely  hope 
that  argument  is  less  necessary  to  encourage  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  out  of  doors,  than  to  influence  their  re- 
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presentatives  within.       "  It  is  not  my  wish,"   says   Mr. 
Goldsmith,  "  to  organize  a  band  of  Chevaliers  de  Poignard, 
but  a  band  of  writers  and  printers,  who  in  a  very  short 
time  may  accomplish  the  tyrant's  destruction."  The  peo- 
ple of  the, continent  want  to  be  roused   and  animated  to 
exertion.    If  he  or  his  patrons  are  of  opinion  that  these 
objects  are  to  be  accomplished  by  calling  him  hard  names, 
they  have  derived  but  little  experience  from  the  past,  and 
are  undeserving  of  confidence  for  the  future.  We  are  afraid, 
indeed,  that  the  legitimate  employmei.it  of  the  press  would 
not  be  more  successful  than  theotherinfalliblemethodsof 
accomplishing"  the  tyrant's  overthrow,"  which  have  been 
so  frequently  proposed  by  English    philosophers.     That 
Bonaparte  is  a   "  wretch,"  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  nation  to  resist  his  progress,  aretruthsthathave  long 
been  acknowledged  by  other   nations  than  the  English  ; 
but  power  is  not  always  synonimous  with  wvjl :  and  even 
ascribing  to  the  literary  efforts  of  such  genuine  patriots 
as  Mr.  Goldsmith,    the  most  miraculous  effects,  we  are 
afraid  that  Europe  may  be  subject  to  the  iron  sway  of  Na- 
poleon, before  the  wonder-working  volumes  of  the  Moni- 
tor have  obtained  a  dozen  purchasers  within  the  circum- 
ference of  his  dominions. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE, 


Mr.  Scourge, 
I  have  heard  much,  from  various  quarters,  of  the 
troublesome  society  instituted  for  the  "  Suppression  of 
Vice,"  but  cannot  find  the  utility  of  their  endeavours. 
Your  own  strictures  upon  them,  have  had,  however,  a 
cathartic  effect  on  the  vendors  of  improper  publications, 
and  they  have  consulted  together  how  to  find  bail 
upon  prosecution.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  business 
goes  on  as  usual,  for  they  say  the  members  of  this  pious 
society  are  so  reasonable  as  to  takebail,  and  settle  anaction, 
withoutfthe  formality  of  a  trial,  for  a  note  or  two,  at  some 
months  distance.     If  such  are  their  proceedings,  why  not 
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publish  them  in  their  reports  ;  and  not  boast  so 
having  prosecuted  butchers,  barbers,  green  grocers,  ami 
porkmen,  for  selling  their  goods  a  little  on  the  Lord's  day  r 
\  ud  what,  Mr.  Scourge,  becomes  of  the  vast  bulk  of  books 
they  seize  ?  Why  are  they  not  publicly  burnt  at  an  auto 
de  fe,  to  satisfy  the  public  ?  Most  societies  have  annual 
dinners,  when  they  report  the  state  of  their  finances,  and  if 
they  be  hw,  advertise  charity  sermons;  but  of  these  we  hear 
nothing,  save  that  a  few  transgressors  have  lately  been 
added  to  their  list,  and  that  such  as  can  pa}-,  have  been 
connived  at  for  convenience. 

The  system  of  fining,  though  agreeable  tolaw,  is  not  much 
more  moral  or  politic,  than  compounding  felony.  To  what 
use  are  the  receipts  applied,  and  where  go  the  volumes 
which  are  taken  ?  An  action  in  trover,  if  brought,  would 
recover  such  property,  notwithstanding  the  ailedged  im- 
propriety of  publishing  and  vending,  which  it  seems  is  de- 
nominated a  felony;  therefore,  any  form  of  settlement,  be- 
fore tried,  is — what  I  dare  not  mention.  The  venders  of 
prints  are  more  impudent  than  the  booksellers,  for  these 
conceal,  but  the  former  exhibit  for  sale,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  many  warm  things  ;  and  if  example  has  any  influ- 
ence over  youth,  why  did -our  ancestors  allow  of  such 
frontispieces  to  their  first  books,  as  those  that  accompany 
the  earliest  classics  ?  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  lias  the  pic- 
ture of  boys  robbing  orchards,  and  concealing  their  thefts 
in  their  satchels !  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  has  an  abundance  of 
perfectly  fine  Venusses,  Cupids,  and  naked  nymphs  ;  and 
many  others  too  tedious  to  mention,  as,  Petronius,  Juvenal, 
and  ail  of  the  Latin  school,  who  have  written  de  Venere 
et  amore,  contain  descriptions  not  unworthy  of  a  Cleland. 

If  they  have  so  much  objection  to  the  front  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's house,  near  Sir  F.  Burdett's,  why  not  pull  it  down  ? 
for  that  gentleman  has  generously  given  leave  to  the  society 
to  do  so,  provided  they  rebuild  itor  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
state.  Mr.  Day  also,  of  Gracechurch-street,  will  put  up 
another  black  boy,  if  they  will  but  pay  the  expences. 

Yours, 
John  Colvjlle  Grant. 
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Adultery  and  Patriotism  :  a  short  Letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdelt,  Bart.  M.  P.  By  an  Elector  of  Westminster, 
and  one  of  hi  s  Constituents.     Is.Gd.  Chappie.  1811. 

Among  the  catch-penny  publications  that  have  lately 
issued  from  the  press,  the  performance  before  us  is  deci- 
dedly pre-eminent.  It  consists  of  twenty-three  widely 
printed  pages,  containing  not  a  single  fact  relating  to  its 
professed  subject,  and  written  in  the  most  approved  stile 
of  frivolous  declamation.  The  author's  consistency  is 
equal  to  his  talent.  He  first  informs  Sir  Francis  that 
"  he  wraits  to  hear  a  denial  or  confirmation  of  these  re- 
ports to  make  up  his  mind;"  and  immediately  adds,  that 
he  recollects  with  dread  the  warmth  of  attachment  he 
felt  for  him;  that**  he  laughs  at  his  own  duplicity,  (we 
suppose  the  unfortunate  writer  means  credulity)  and 
that  he  hopes  his  conversion  may  influence  his  fellow 
countrymen."  From  the  stile  of  the  work  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  the  production  of  some  under-clerk  in  a 
public  office.*' Well, Sir, (he  exclaims;)  with  these  various 
circumstances  floating  in  my  mind,  loving  you  as  I  did 
for  your  virtues,  my  friends  all  at  once  began  to  talk  very 
oddly  about  you.  I  heard  them  hint  strange  things — I 
saw  them  nod  and  wink  whenever  I  spoke  of  your  pri- 
vate character,  till,  at  length,  they  broke  out  into  open 
jokes  against  you — one  of  them  asked  me  if  you  were  to 
go  Scott  free— another  enquired  when  you  had  entered 
at  Oxford,  and  a  third  wished  to  know  whether  you  had 
made  any  addition  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  All  these 
quibbles,  though  I  found  they  were  meant  to  be  witty,  I 
could  not  see  the  bearing  of,  as  relating  to  you,  till  one  of 
the  gravest  among  my  associates,  angry  at  my  resolute 
adherence  to  you  and  your  cause,  told  me,  that  you, 
Sir  Francis,  the  pure,  immaculate  patriot,  the  unstain- 
ed moralist,  the  renowned  Burden,  who   held  up  his 
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unsullied  hand   against  the  immorality  of  the   Duke  of 

York dye,  you,   Sir,  that  you,  at  this  moment,  have 

a  child  living,  born  of  another  man's  wife  since  her 

MARRIAGE  AND   YOUr's!" 

The  diffusion  of  this  anecdote,  whether  true  or  faise, 
has  given  rise  to  a  thousand  others,  either  utterly  incre- 
d;;  ~e,  or  so  insignificant,  that  their  propagation  evinces 
only  the  miserable  nature  of  the  expedients  to  which  the 
opponents  of  Sir  Francis  have  recourse,  in  order  to  injure 
the  cause,  of  which  he  is  the  champion,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  moral  character.  We  have  received  innu- 
merable epistles,  exhorting  us  to  "  lay  open  the  true 
character  of  this  pretended  advocate  of  national  virtue," 
"  to  unmask  the  hypocrite,"  to  "  teach  the  people  of 
England  how  easily  they  can  be  deluded  by  the  artifices 
of  faction,"  "  to  show  the  demagogue  in  his  true  colours 
to  a  misguided  public,"  &c.  &c.  To  insert  owe  of  these 
communications,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rt  st,  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

MR.    EDITOR. 

Now  that  the  morality  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  been  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  "  tangible  shape,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  let 
th':  public  into  the  true  character  of  that  virtuous  reformer,  by  an- 
nouncing^ through  the  means  of  your  popular  work,  that  Sir  Francis 
has  had  other  e?aihs  besides  that  with  Lady  Oxford  on  his 
hands.  In  the  year  1806  a  natural  child*  of  his  was  at  a  school  at 
Broi  ;py  in  Kent.  You  will  make  use  of  this  as  you  think  proper: 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you  of  its  truth,  and  that  I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  constant  reader,  and  a  friend  to 

MORALITY. 

That  the  cause  of  national  liberty  should  be  in  any  de- 
gree dependent  on  the  character  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  is 
exclusively  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  his  followers. 
They  have  intermingled  their  praises  of  his  political  de- 
serts and  his  private  virtues,  with  so  little  prudence  or 


*  She  was  a  ?:irl  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  period 
above  mentioned. 
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moderation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  consideration 
of  his  conduct  as  a  husband,  from  the  examination  of  his 
history  as  a  patriot.  Yet  it  was  not  conceived  that  the 
private  profligacy  of  Wilkes  in  any  degree  weakened  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  champion  ;  nor  were  the  dis- 
sipated habits  of  Mr.  Fox  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  po- 
litical dishonesty.  The  individual  who  combines  the 
public  and  private  virtues  is  a  just  object  of  national  ve- 
neration ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  possession  of  the  one 
is  an  argument,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  to  his  possession 
of  the  other. 

Of  the  accusations  brought  against  Sir  Francis  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
truth  is  denied.  The  agency  of  time  will  yet  be  required 
to  demonstrate  that  Sir  Francis,  even  as  a  husband  and  a 
father,  is  unworthy  of  that  affectionate  regard  with  which 
he  has  been  hitherto  beheld  by  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Supposing  the  statement  of  our  correspondent  to  be  true, 
the  indiscretions  of  youth  can  only  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  other  motives  for  endeavouring  to  depre- 
ciate his  character,  than  the  love  of  truth,  or  of  their  coun- 
try. In  what  situation  would  our  senators  be  placed,  if 
their  individual  or  political  characters  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  history  of  their  adolescent  follies  ?  Were 
every  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  public  censure,  what  limit  could  be  assigned  to 
the  prevalence  of  slander  ?  Sir  Francis  himself  holds  out 
no  hypocritical  professions  of  immaculate  virtue.  His 
habits  are  regular,  because  his  principles  are  correct,  and 
his  feelings  domestic.  He  does  not  pretend  that  he  is 
proof  against  the  blandishments  of  temptation  or  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  while  he  confesses  the  errors  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  he  may  still  lay  claim  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  character,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend. 

The  attacks  on  Sir  Francis  are,  indeed,  only  worthy  of 
attention  on  account  of  the  sources  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed.  To  revenge  the  satires  of  the  popular  parti/  on  the 
public  conduct  of  the  antijacobins^  thepartizam  of  the  latter 
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have  adopted  a  regular  system  of  attack  on  the  private  cha- 
racters of  the  former.  Instead  of  attempting  to  disprove 
the  assertions,  or  confute  the  arguments  of  an  indepen- 
dent advocate  of  reform,  they  have  recourse  to  the  more 
easy  task  of  slandering  his  personal  character,  and  vili- 
fying his  domestic  connections.  When  Mr.  Waithman 
has  distinguished  himself  by  an  eloquent  speech  on  the 
principles  of  reform,  they  reply  to  his  charges  by  calling 
him  a  smuggler  ;  instead  of  answering  Cobbett,  they  rake 
from  their  repositories  the  minutes  of  the  court-martial; 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  they  assure 
us  that  Col.  Wardle  is  guilty  of  adultery  ;  and  to  shew 
how  truly  the  people  are  represented  by  the  house  of 
commons,  they  take  care  to  remind  us  that  poor  Gaol 
Jones  is  a  bankrupt  apothecary.  The  experience  of  every 
day  evinces,  that  the  public  virtue  of  an  individual  is  in 
a  very  slight  degree  dependant  on  his  private  goodness  : 
the  stimulus  of  ambition  absorbs,  in  the  generality  of  pub- 
lic men,  all  those  groveling  passions  and  propensities 
which  deform  their  characters.,  and  vitiate  their  habits,  in 
the  stillness  of  domestic  privacy.  But  if  the  advocates 
of  reform  were  to  pursue  the  system  of  the  courtiers;  if 
they  were  to  have  recourse  to  observations  on  the  private 
characters  of  exalted  men;  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  partizans  of  "  corruption"  were  as  profligate  in 
domestic  as  in  public  life  ;  and  if,  instead  of  supporting 
their  cause  by  historical  facts  and  legitimate  arguments, 
they  believed  it  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  trace  the 
secret  history  of  the  most  notorious  characters  who  move 
within  the  orbit  of  ministerial  influence,  in  how  wide  a 
field  of  calumnious  observation  wTould  they  not  have 
room  to  expatiate !  Asa  counterpart  to  the  ministerial 
portrait  of  a  Finnerty,  they  might  delineate  the  features 
of  the  weak  and  malignant  *  *  *  *  *  *  ;  the  man  who 
after  recommending  himself  to  the  favor  of  the  English 
ministry,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  cruelties,  was  re- 
warded for  the  servility  of  his  subservience  to  its  will, 
by   pensions  and  sinecures   to   the  amount    of    twelve 
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thousand  a  year.  They  might  describe  the  matchless  im- 
pudence of  a  man,  who,  after  sacrificing,  by  his  weakness 
and  negligence,  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  Englishmen, 
could  yet  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  for  the  punishment 
of  an  individual,  who  had  accused  him  of  a  single  murder. 
In  opposition  to  Cobbett,  they  might  place  the  wretched 
*  *   *  *  *   *?  a  man  wno  first  arrjved  at  distinction  by 

cultivating  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  by  appearing  as 
the  legal  advocate  of  men,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  than  a  too  ardent  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try; but  who,  after  attaining  one  of  the  highest  situa- 
tions in  the  law,  became  the  determined  oppressor  of 
that  liberty,  of  which  he  had  once  avowed  himself  the 
champion ;  and  now  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
persecution  of  every  thing  that  bears  the  semblance  of 
freedom.  His  deep  and  darkling  malignity  might  bold- 
ly be  contrasted  with  the  darkest  passions  that  ever  swell- 
ed the  bosom  of  a  republican.  With  this  pair  of 
portraits,  we  imagine,  the  advocates  of  ministers  and 
the  lovers  of  private  calumny  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  and  let  them  not,  by  a  foolish  perseverance  in  that 
system,  of  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  offspring, 
provoke  us  to  finish  at  full  length  the  sketches  we  have 
traced. 


MEDICAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Mr,  Editor, 

I  atvi  much  surprised  that  any  objections  should  be 
brought  forward  to  the  reappointment  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  body  politic,  and  the  body  corporate,  are 
very  similar.  Now  the  bodies  corporate,  by  which  you 
will  comprehend  I  mean  the  London  medical  colleges,  go 
on  so  well,  under  similar  reappointments  that  I  might 
quote  their  examples  as  proofs  of  what  we  may  expect 
from  our  present  commander  in  chief. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  for  instance,  have  re-elected 

vol.  II.  w 
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their  president,  although  he  was  dismissed  from  his  mili- 
tary employment  for  ignorance  of  camp  and  contagious 
diseases;  but  then  his  knowledge  of  principles,  his  skill 
in  the  culinary  art,  his  choice  in  wines,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  various  and  complicated 
committees,  which  the  blunders  and  business  of  that  col- 
lege require, render  him  the  most  proper  person  they  could 
have  chosen  for  their  present  purposes.  Whom  could  they 
have  procured  to  sign  his  name  to  such  a  cow-pox  report: 
as  the  last,  but  the  individual  alluded  to  ?  It  was,  indeed, 
a  little  unlucky  thatatthe moment  thedirector  had  directed 
the  board  to  swear  that  no  well  confirmed  case  had  shaken 
their  faith  in  the  attestations  signed  and  advertised  by 
the  illuminati  of  medicine,  anno  1800  ;  it  was,  I  say,  un- 
fortunate that  the  Grosvenor  case  should. appear  to  con- 
tradict their  assertion ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  the  vote 
had  passed  for  board  wages  another  year,  and  that  waa 
all  they  wanted.  One  other  year  they  knew  would  de- 
tect all  their  prevarication,  change  their  president,  and 
put  a  finish  to  cow-pox  hypocrisy. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  afford  another  instance  that 
conviction  and  mal-practice  are  no  obstacles  to  reward. 
Their  secretary,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
regularly  imposed  on  them  in  their  accounts  every  year. 
They  were  at  first  a  city  company  when  he  was  elected 
their  clerk,  and  should  have  known  the  rule  of  three  ;  but 
eating  and  drinking  succeeded  to  the  fatigue  of  their  ge- 
neral courts,  and  they  forgot,  in  their  cups,  the  exactness 
of  their  accounts.  A  special  attorney  knew  how  to  make 
his  advantage  of  these  neglects,  and  acted  accordingly. 
Mr.  Gunning  sawT  through  their  duiness  and  insobriety, 
and  framed  a  letter  to  them  on  their  neglects,  which  will 
ever  remain  a  proof  of  his  merits,  and  their  irregularity. 
At  length  they  re-elected  a  master,  whose  conduct,  while 
he  officiated  as  a  governor,  ought  to  have  excluded  him 
from  any  corporation,  of  which  the  members  had  a  title 
to  call  themselves  gentlemen. 

Governor  Wail  was  executed  for  a  murder,  and  condem- 
ned to  be  dissected  publicly,  which  by  lav/  implies,that  he 
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was  refused  the  benefit  of  clergy  .By  a  law  of  the  company. 
such  malefactors  area  6owws*tothe  senior  governor:  he 
was  executed;  but  a  bargain  was  made  by  his  friends  to 
purchase  the  body  for  fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  sold  accord- 
ingly. This  bargain  and  sale  was  promulgated ;  the  court 
of  examiners  examined  it,  found  it  a  true  bill,  and  fined  the 
delinquent  the  fifty  pounds,  which  he  declared  was  intend- 
ed for  charitable  purposes,  and  therefore  it  was  applied  by 
the  court  to  said  charitable  purpose.  But  the  Jew  was 
credited,  and  not  expelled  from  the  virtuous  court,— 
Credat  Judaus  non  ego.  He  was  reinstated,  a  second  time, 
in  his  high  office  of  master,  and  the  second  time  he  was 
chosen  lord  mayor  of  his  college,  he  found  out  the  trick. 
"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief"  says  the  proverb. 

The  secretary  was  impeached,  tried  and  convicted,  as 
regularly  as  if  he  had  been  before  the  house  of  commons  ; 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  beg  pardon  and  contrition,  and  desired 
to  be  allowed  to  resign,  rather  than  wait  to  be  turned  out: 
his  letter  was  too  humble,  and  was  set  aside,  while  a 
better  letter  was  penned  by  the  first  lord  of  their  treasury, 
and  presented  to  the  high  court.  A  compromise  for  felony 
having  been  agreed  upon,  he  was  suffered  to  resign,  when 
the  law  for  breach  of  trust  would  have  transported  him  ; 
and  his  son,  a  young  man,  the  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney, 
and  not  out  of  his  time,  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  his  father  as  secretary  to  this  extravagant 
college.  By  a  special  law,  enacted  by  a  dissenting  com- 
mittee, to  pre  vent  any  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England 
from  being  a  candidate,  a  worthy  clergyman  .was  sefaside, 
and  the  office,thus  disgraced, was  filled  by  the  son  of  the 
delinquent. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  find  we  have  examples,  among  the  wisest 
bodies,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  so  strongly 
recommended  to  us  in  our  church-service.  I  say  the  wisest 
of  corporations  ;  because,  on  the  wisdom  of  these  two  col- 
leges, the  life  and  death  of  the  highest  and  lowest  orders  of 
beings  depend ;  from  the  king,  on  the  throne,  10  the  wretch- 
ed invalid  at  Walcheren;  from  Dr.  Darling  Willis,  down 
to|  Dr.  Cobwebbo  Borlando* 
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So,  that  as  in  desperate  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  physician  we  condemned  for  his  supposed  mistakes  on 
a  former  occasion,  let  us  hope,  in  the  present  case,  that  his 
R.  H.  may  profit  by  his  former  errors  ;  and  if  he  is  not 
persuaded  to  replace  Mr.Knight,  and  Don  Cobwebbo,  his 
secretary,  on  the  army  medical  board,  let  us  conclude,  he 
may  not  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

W. 


TREASON  DETECTED!!! 

On,  a 

New)  Job  for  the   Attorney  General. 


Sir, 
It  has  been  greatly  the  practice  of  writers,  wishing  to 
vilify  government  to  do  so  under  the  form  of  allegory,  of 
which  you  must  have  observed  innumerable  instances, 
particularly  since  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
Many  of  these  display  ability,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
in  general  so  plain  that  they  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  dis- 
guise, but  merely  as  vehicles  for  certain  sentiments.!  have 
lately  seen,  however,  an  article  of  this  sort,  the  seeming 
obscurity  of  which  makes  it  more  dangerous  than  the  com- 
mon class  of  such  performances.  It  is  under  the  form  of  a 
Scotch  song,  entitled  Donald  and  Maggy  Macraw  ;  and 
on  its  object  and  insidious  tendency,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  remarks.     It  begins  thus: 

«c  'Twas  a  weary fu'  wark, 
That  befel  i'the  dark, 

'Tween  Maggy  and  Donald  Macraw,  man  ; 
On  the  night  o'  that  day, 
When  married  were  they, 

To  prevent  what  might  else  been  a  flaw,  man: 
For  in  bed  baith  thegither, 
The  tane  o'er  the  tether, 

The  fleas  they  came  up  in  a  raw,  man  : 
An'  he  claw'd,  and  she  claw'd, 
An'  she  claw'd,  an'  he  claw'd, 

They  claw'd  one  another,  an'  a',  man. 
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Now,  to  any  person  who  will  not  shut  his  eyes,  it  muBt 
appear  that  by  Donald  and  Maggy  Macraw  are  meant 
England  and  Ireland,  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  called 
John  and  Paddy  Ball,  and  time  laid  for  the  scene  as  the 
plainly  alludes  to  the  period  of  the  union,  when  the  two 
kingdoms  were  marriedor  united  to  prevent  defects  or  flaws. 
It  is  represented  as  a  weary  fu'  wark,  done  in  the  dark,  on 
account  of  the  secret  machinations  and  dark  means  by 
which  it  is  here  alledged  to  have  been  accomplished. 
The  fleas,  which  are  next  introduced,  apply  to  the  place- 
men and  pensioners,  who  are  thus  represented  as  a  host  of 
bloodsuckers.  All  this  will  appear  still  more  evidently 
as  we  proceed : 

«'  The  king  o'  the  fleas, 
Heraarch'd  up  through  the  cleas, 

An'  thousands  a  hint  him  did  draw,  man  : 
Baith  hungry  an*  Jean, 
Skip  it  after  the  king, 

But  he  was  the  hungried  o'  a',  man  ; 
So  there  they  began, 
On  the  wife  an'  the  man, 

Without  either  reason  or  law,  man  ; 
An'  he  claw'd,  &c. 

Here  the  libeller  audaciously  comes  forward,  and  with- 
out almost  a  subterfuge,  levels  this  envenomed  attack  on 
our  most  gracious  sovereign  himself.  It  is  well  known 
what  outcries  have  been  industriously  and  falsely  raised 
by  jacobins  respecting  the  supposed  cupidity  and  avarice 
of  his  sacred  majesty  ;  and  he  is  here  represented  as  even 
more  greedy  than  any  of  his  courtiers.  The  fleas  are 
next  stated  as  attacking  both  the  wife  and  the  man,  with- 
out reason  or  law,  which  alludes  to  the  pensions  on  the 
Irish  establishment  as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
particularly  to  the  sums  of  money  given  privately  away 
from  both  countries  to  promote  the  union. 

**  The  king  made  a  j  ump, 
On  the  great  Macraw's  rurap, 

Where  he  had  nae  business  ava,  man  ; 
But  risin'  his  sting, 
^Macraw  gae  a  fling, 

An'  o'er  the  bed  Maggy  did  fa'  raao, 
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She  drave  o'er  a  loom, 
Bv  my  soul  'twas  ca  toom, 

An'  fairly  brake  it  in  twa,  man. 
Then  she  claw'd,  &c. 

What  can  be  clearer,  than  that,  by  the  first  part  of  this 
verse,  the  libeller  intends  that  the  king  made  an  attack 
on  the  privileges  of  parliament,  in  allusion  to  the  common 
cant  of  the  discontented  who  are  out  of  place,  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  is  increasing,  &c.  ?  The  word 
rump  is  most  artfully  introduced,  as  if  the  present  parlia- 
ment were  similar  to  the  famous  one  in  the  days  of  rebel- 
lion, known  by  that  name.  Macraw  too  is  designated  by 
the  epithet  great,  more  pointedly  to  indicate  Great  Britain. 
In  the  following  part  of  the  stanza,  it  is  evidently  meant 
that  England  gave  such  a  stab  to  Ireland  as  to  throw  her 
quite  on  her  back.  The  concluding  lines  form  a  master- 
piece of  deception  and  artful  insinuation.  Ireland  has 
already  been  seen  as  having  lost  her  balance  ;  now  mark 
the  consequence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced 
by  the  rhymster.  By  a  loom  is  apparently  meant  a  pot 
de  chambre ,  but  it  really  means  a  weaver's  loom,  and  thus 
to  express  that  the  linen  manufactory,  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Ireland,  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  previously  to 
the  union,  was  totally  destroyed  by  that  measure.  This  is 
clenched  by  the  next  stave. 

Sair  Maggy  did  wail, 
And  kept  wrmgin'  her  tail, 

An'  thousands  were  drown'd  i'  th'  ja%  man, 
While  they  wha  got  out, 
"Were  put  to  the  rout, 

By  Maggy  and  Donald  Macraw,  man. 
An'  fu>  blythe  to  get  name, 
Without  countin'  their  slain, 

Or  helpin'  their  cripples  awa',  man, 
For  he  claw'd,  &c 

Is  it  not  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  the  phrase  of 
:t  wringing  her  tail"  alludes  to  the  Irish  linen  manufac- 
tory, for  the  loss  of  which  the  groans  of  Maggy  were  so 
loud  ^ 
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Hitherto  the  author  has  kept  in  a  regular  train,  and 
carried  through  the  allegory  in  a  continued  manner.  He 
however  here  takes  advantage  of  the  licence  of  this  mode 
of  writing,  at  once,  and  without  ceremony,  to  deviate  from 
the  path.  Accordingly  the  thousands  that  were  drown' d 
i'  theja',  mean  the  number  drowned  in  the  bogs  during 
the  Irish  rebellion  ;  while  the  rest  were  put  to  the  rout  by 
Maggy  and  Donald  Macraw,  that  is,  by  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish regiments  sent  to  quell  the  rebellion. 

Now,  Sir,  having  incontestably  shewn  the  libellous  and 
seditious  tendency  of  this  song,  I  trust  that  its  author  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general  or  lord  advocate, 
according  as  he  may  be  found  in  England  or  Scotland ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  that  a  reward  should  be  advertised 
for  his  apprehension  and  conviction  by  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
of  the  evil  intention  of  the  publication  in  question,  it 
would  be  entirely  removed  by  attending  to  the  treasona- 
ble air  to  which  it  is  written,  and  which  has  in  all  loyal 
times  been  held  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  construction 
of  the  words.  Thus5  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, several  itinerant  organists  were  apprehended  for 
grinding  the  Marseilles  Hymn  and  Ga  ira ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  at  Edinburgh,  in  1745,  a  black-bird  was  im- 
prisoned for  whistling  thejacobite  tune  of"  The  king  shall 
enjoy  hisain  again."  It  is  true,  that  in  this  last  case  the 
offender  was  guilty  of  the  additional  crime  of  whistling  on 
the  Lord's  day;  but  although  this  mfght  be  an  aggrava- 
tion,'yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  it  been  perpetrat- 
ed any  other  day,  the  punishment  would  have  been  equal- 
ly severe.  Does  not  the  very  tune  of  "God  save  the 
king"  inspire  loyalty  ?  and  will  not  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious tunes  in  like  manner  tend  to  a  contrary  consequence? 
Wishing  you,  sir,  all  success  in  your  new  undertaking, 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JulylQth,  1811.  Causidict/Sk 


(      1^2     ) 
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Capt.  — — .  is  the  son  of  a  glover  at  Mary-port,  and 
was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  the  barber-surgeon  of 
that  ancient  town,  under  whose  auspices  he  soon  became 
a  most  expert  manufacturer  of  wigs,  and  a  decent  prac- 
ticerof  phlebotomy.  On  the  decease  of  his  master  he 
succeeded  to  his  various  callings,  and  continued  for  some 
years  to  mow  his  customers*  beards,  and  open  their  veins, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  At  the  Queen's  Head,  however,  the  house 
of  resort  to  all  the  gentle  tradesmen  of  Mary-port,  he  was 
transfixed  by  the  piercing  glances  of  his  fair  hostess,  a 
buxom  dame  of  forty-five,  whose  eyes  were  as  sparkling 
as  her  ale,  and  her  passions  much  stronger  than  ner  cor- 
dials. On  a  sultry  evening  in  the  dog-days  she  was 
seized  with  a  violent  indisposition  :  her  husband  and  fa- 

mily  were  equally  amazed  and  alarmed ; — Mr.  was 

called  in  to  exercise  his  skill  in  phlebotomy— and  after 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood  had  been  privately  taken  from 
the  arm,  she  displayed  some    indications  of  recovery. 

That  Mr.  should  occasionally  call  upon  his  patient 

to  enquire  into  the  success  of  his  operation,  and  to  look 
after  his  bandages,  wras  natural  and  proper — a  morning 
conversation  of  half  an  hour  could  not  be  refused  to  a 
barber  surgeon,  and  Mrs.  B.'s  indisposition  might  have 
conveniently  continued  to  the  year  1811,  had  not  fate 
decreed  that  on  one  unfortunate  morning,  A.  D.  1792, 
her  husband  should  abruptly  enter  her  apartment,  and 
discover,  to  his  utter  consternation,  that  the  barber  sur- 
geon had  undertaken  the  duties  of  a  lawful  physician.  Mis. 
B.  fell  into  hysterics  ;  the  cornuto,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
immediate  vengeance,  very  coolly  locked  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  and  went  down  stairs  in  search  of  a  witness  to 
his  dishonour;  and  our  hero,  regardless  of  his  inamorata's 
hysterics,  and  afraid  of  being  forced  into  some  unplea- 
sant confession,  contrived,  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  to 
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make  his  escape  through  the  window.  He  was  not 
much  encumbered  with  property.  Three  lancets,  a 
bason,  a  wig  block,  and  a  rusty  razor,  comprised  an  exact 
inventory  of  his  stock  ;  these  he  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord,  and  trudged  it,  with  a  light  foot  and  heavy 
heart,  to  the  village  of  Stanwix  near  Carlisle,  with  the 
curate  of  which  place  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrar)  his  sister 
lived  in  a  menial  capacity.  From  her  he  obtained  a  few 
pounds,  the  savings  of  many  years  of  industry,  and  im- 
pelled by  that  ambition  which  is  always  the  characte- 
ristic of  great  and  noble  minds,  he  at  once  engaged  an 
outside  place  to  London.  His  companion  on  the  top 
was  a  turnkey  of  the  Fleet  prison,  who  had  been  down 
to  Carlisle  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  ruler.  To  him  he 
related  his  distresses,  and  declared  his  poverty.  On 
condition  of  a  douceur,  the  turnkey  promised  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  service  of  Captain  — — ,  a  gentleman 
immured  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  A  few  days 
after  our  hero's  arrival  he  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
the  captain,  with  a  character  from  his  last  place,  and  his 
physiognomy  not  being  at  that  time  remarkably  unprepos- 
sessing, he  was  immediately  engaged. 

His  master  was  a  principal  partner  in  one  of  the  money- 
lending  concerns  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  had 
been  sent  to  prison  by  a  nobleman  whose  acceptances  he 
had  fraudulently  obtained.  Our  hero  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  sign,  or  witness  papers  ;  and  displayed  so  much 
talent  for  business  that  the  captain  promoted  him  to  the 
situation  of  his  confidential  clerk.  In  this  capacity  hesoon 
acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  money- 
lending,  and  his  master  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  in- 
dustry and  abilities,  that  on  being  liberated  he  appointed 
him  manager  of  a  bank  in  East-street,  Manchester-square, 
with  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year. 

To  become  a  gentleman  was  now  the  great  object  of  Mr. 
B.'s  ambition.  He  felt  the  disadvantages  of  an  awkward 
address,  even  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  life,  and  to  raise 
his  fortune  by  a  matrimonial  coup   de  main,  was  his  favo- 
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rite  subject  of  speculation.  A  celebrated  lecturer  was 
therefore  engaged  to  mend  his  cacology  ;  a  teacher  of  the 
graces,  who  now  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden- 
square,  gave  him  private  Ussons  in  dancing,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Mons.  Hamel,  he  contrived  in  less  than  six  months 
to  conjugate  the  verb  etre,  without  committing  more  than 
a  dozen  blunders  !  Having  thus  prepared  for  his  debut  on 
the  stage  of  life,  he  began  his  operations  by  frequenting 
the  gambling  houses  in  Aibemarle-street.  '*  Here  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  correspondent)  he  practiced  all  the  tricks 
that  he  had  learned  in  his  late  residence, and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months  became  one  of  the  most  expert 
and  successful  blacklegs  within  half  a  mile  of  St.  James's. 
By  the  success  of  his  hazardous  enterprizes  be  was  soon 
enabled  to  set  up  as  a  money-lender  on  his  own  account." 
He  hired  an  elegant  house  in  Portland-road,  assumed  the 
airs,  and  supported  the  establishment  of  a  man  of  con- 
sequence, attended  ail  public  places,  and  claimed  alliance 
with  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  king- 
dom. Through  the  intervention  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
lost  to  him  about  two  thousand  pounds,  without  the  pow- 
er of  immediate  payment,  he  was  introduced  into  the  fa- 
mily of  a  Mr.  Prendergrast,  and  ingratiated  himself  so 
far  into  tire  good  graces  of  Miss  Prendergrast,  and  her 
parents,  that  he  was  readily  admitted  to  visit  the  young 
lady  as  a  suitor.  On  one  unfortunate  evening,  however, 
he  invited  her  brother  and  a  few  common  friends  to  sup 
with  him  at  theHummums. — B.  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
as  the  evening  wore  away  his  fancy  teemed  with  images 
of  greatness,  and  he  entered  into  a  long  and  entertaining 
history  of  his  family;  beginning   with  the  history  of  Sir 

M Lacy  Burleigh  L ~~,  in  the  time  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  from  whom  he  deduced  his  genealogy,  and 
concluding  with  an  account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  en- 
trance at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  his  taking  possession 

of  the  L estate  at  Windsor.    He  had  scarcely  finished 

his  narration,  when  a  gentleman  who  had  been  listening 
to  his  discourse,  and  with  whose  attention  he  had  been 
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highly  flattered,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  sarcasm 
and  indignation,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Billy,  how  long  have  you 
been  liberated  from  the  Fleet  ?  I  hope  your  master  is 
well."  Billy  at  first  affected  not  to  understand  him  ;  but 
on  his  companions  requesting  the  stranger  to  explain 
himself,  he  thought  proper  to  sculk  off,  leaving  the  gen- 
tleman in  amazement  at  his  impudence,  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  so  providential  a  discovery. 

We  have  already  (No.  I.)  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  his  connection  with  Jew  King,  and  prudential  mo- 
tives prevent  us  from  minutely  repeating  the  history 
of  the  Portland  Place  bank.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  this  transaction,  and  in  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  our  hero  has  been  a  principal  agent.  The  dexterity 
of  artifice,  by  which  he  contrived  to  have  his  pretensions  to 
family  and  fortune  indirectly  sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  is  still  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  If  we  are 
not  misinformed,  he  was  the  chief  conductor  of  a  fraudu- 
lent concern  established  at  Liverpool  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  under  the  firm  of  the  Uion  Bank..  As  a 
money-lender,  and  dealer  in  bills,  his  transactions  have 
been  numerous,  and  his  success  conspicuous.  His  prac- 
tices are  not  very  different  from  those  of  which  Sedley  was 
convicted;  and  many  of  our  nobility,  whose  titles  are 
more  ancient  than  their  estates  are  productive,  have 
sufficient  reason  to  remember  him. 

The  failure  of  King's  speculations,  and  the  discoveries 
subsequent  to  that  event,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr. 

to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 

His  creditors  were  at  length  wearied  into  a  compromise, 
and  about  four  years  ago  he  returned  to  the  metropolis. 
In  what  manner  he  has  since  existed,  we  have  no  certain 
information,  though  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture. 
Having  heard  nothing  of  him  at  his  several  places  of  re- 
sort, we  began  to  hope  that  he  had  met  with  the  just 
reward  of  his  exploits,  and  was  far  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  future  depredation;  and  the  reader  who 
has  traced  him  through  all  his  varieties  of  fortune,  may- 
judge  of  our  astonishment,  when  on  entering  the  dining 
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room  of  the  Four-in-hand  club  at  Salt-hill  on  the  2d 
of  May,  we  beheld  the  hero  of  Portland-place,  the  ser- 
vant of  Jew  King,  and  the  man  with  many  names,  in 
close  conversation  with  the  president.  Nor  was  our 
surprize  abated,  when  oil  making  some  very  natural  in- 
quiries we  discovered  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 

member  of  the  club,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Capt. . 

Whether  the  other  members  of  the  club  are  aware  of  his 
identity,  or  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  family  and  for- 
tune, is  of  little  consequence — if  the  former  be  the  case 
if  is  evident  that  an}7  man  however  mean  his  rank,  or 
however  infamous  his  character,  may  obtain  the  honor  of 
becoming  their  associate  ;  and  if  the  latter,  it  is  then  too 
plain  that  enquiry  into  the  birth,  or  connections,  or  pur- 
suits of  any  member,  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
his  admission.  We  leave  them  to  choose  which  of  the 
alternatives  they  may  think  convenient,  and  shall  dismiss 
the  subject,  with  congratulating  the  nation  on  this  new 
proof  of  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  men,  who  may  here- 
after be  called  to  the  most  important  duties,  and  the 
highest  honors,  of  the  state. 


ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


Sir, 
It  is  not  among  the  least  singular  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  present  reign,  that  the  fine  arts  have  been 
uniformly  encouraged  at  the  expence  of  literature.  While 
the  professors  of  painting  have  been  honoured  with  the 
most  frequent  and  munificent  testimonies  of  royal  patro- 
nage, the  grant  of  a  despicable  pension  to  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, in  return  for  their  political  services,  is  the  only 
favour  for  which  literature  has  been  called  upon  to  testify 
her  gratitude.  Even  in  the  popular  estimation,  the  poet 
or  the  historian  bears  no  comparison,  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, with  the  artist.   A  West  is  regarded  as  quite  a  dif- 
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ferent  being  from  an  author  by  profession  ;  and  while  the 
one  is  left  to  struggle  through  life  unbefriended,  and  un- 
known, except  by  his  productions  ;  the  other  is  admitted 
to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  is  rather  courted  than 
permitted,  to  assume  his  natural  station  in  society. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  to  excel  as  a  painter, 
is  more  difficult  than  to  succeed  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture. The  professors  of  the  arts  have  always  been  less 
numerous,  than  the  cultivators  of  learning  ;  yet  there 
have  been  more  examples  of  excellence  in  painting, 
than  will  probably-  ever  be  exhibited  in  the  paths  of 
poetry  and  history.  Were  the  same  combination  of 
talents  equally  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  Raphael  and 
a  Milton,  the  successful  rivals  of  the  former  would  be 
as  rare,  as  the  successful  cultivators  of  epic  poesy. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  decisive  of  the  comparative 
talent  required  in  the  two  pursuits,  independent  of  any 
metaphysical  reasoning.  When  we  consider,  indeed,  how 
much  ofthe  time  of  the  painter  must  be  directed  to  the  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  the  composition  of 
colours,  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  figure,  and  the  rules  of  architecture ;  and  how 
much  his  success  is  dependent  on,  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
consist  in,  his  successful  application  to  these  particulars; 
it  will  be  almost  useless  to  point  out,  how  trivial  a  por- 
tion of  his  life  can  be  devoted  to  intellectual  effort,  even 
supposing  his  productions  to  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  a 
Scott,  or  a  Johnson.  He  who  compares  the  collective 
number  and  excellence  of  the  ideas  expressed,  even  in 
Mr.  West's  picture  x)f  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  with  the 
various  and  sublime  conceptions  that  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  ten  lines  ofthe  first  six  books  of  Paradise  Lost* 
will  be  little  disposed  to  grant  to  the  professors  of  painting 
that  superiority  of  intellectual  excellence,  which  they  so 
proudly  claim.  But  independent  ofthe  talents  that  are 
required  to  excel  in  the  profession,  the  principal  object 
of  my  present  letter  is  to  impress  on  the  mind  ofthe  great 
and  the  wealthy,  that  the  fine  arts  are  neither  of  the 
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same  utility,  neither  so  conducive  to  refinement,  nor  so 
honorable  to  the  character  of  a  great  nation,  as  literature. 
The  statues  of  Greece  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
favored  few,  whom  local  circumstances  have  enabled  to 
approach  them  ;  but  it  is  to  her  literature  that  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  remembrance  of  her  ancient  glory,  and 
the  immortality  of  her  statesmen  and  her  heroes.  Her 
sculpture  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  beauty  and  sublimity 
to  the  light  of  history.  The  statue  of  Hercules  might 
have  been  admired,  as  an  exquisite  example  of  imitative 
art;  but  with  what  comparative  coldness  of  sentiment 
should  we  have  viewed  its  proportions,  had  not  the  songs 
of  the  Grecian  poets,  and  the  eulogies  of  her  historians 
given  identity  and  greatness  to  his  character  !  The  im- 
pression made  by  a  statue  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  poetical  passage.  The  most  beautiful  production  of 
sculpture  will  after  repeated  examination  be  viewed  with- 
out any  emotion  of  delight ;  but  the  beauties  of  poesy  strike 
with  greater  force  on  every  fresh  perusal.  After  every 
recurrence  to  them,  they  strike  us  with  some  new  and  un- 
expected excellence.  The  diffusion  of  literature  is  un- 
circumscribed,  but  painting  and  sculpture  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  the  favorite  few.  A  painting  of  Raphael  pro- 
duces no  extensive  effect  on  the  thoughts,  the  habits,  or 
the  manners  of  the  world;  but  the  productions  cf  a  Shakes- 
peare have  equal  access  to  the  palace  or  the  cottage  : 
and  while  they  administer  to  the  refined  gratification 
of  the  man  of  taste,  they  exalt  the  ideas,  and  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  tradesman  and  the  peasant. 

But  it  is  not  expected  that  literature  should  supersede 
the  arts  in  the  patronage  of  the  great ;  it  is  only  demanded 
that  she  should  share  their  honors,  and  partake  of  their 
emoluments.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  circumstances  which  enhance  the  utility  of  lite- 
rature, at  the  same  time  secure  it  an  adequate  reward. 
But  though  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  the  able  and 
the  learned  be  extensive,  that  circulation  is  not  dependant 
on  merit,  and  is  seldom  productive  of  advantage  to  the 
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man  of  letters.    The  booksellers  are  the  principal  gainers 
by  the  public  encouragement :  the  great  body  of  authors 
see  all  their  emoluments  swallowed  up,  all  their  efforts 
discouraged,  and  all  their  endeavours  confined  by  the 
dealers  and  chapmen  of  Paternoster-row.    It   is  useless 
to  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case — it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  booksellers  should  act  otherwise  than  they 
do;  and  the  evil  will  continue,   until  literature  share  the 
patronage  that  is  now  bestowed  on  the  arts,  and  its  pro- 
fessors be  raised  above  dependence  on  their   publishers. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  that  in  this  great  metropo- 
lis, the  only  society  established  with  favourable  intentions 
towards  literature,  is  solely   devoted  to  the  relief  of  those 
members  who  can  prove   themselves  to   be  in  a  state  of 
starvation.      They  forget  that  it  is    better  to  prevent 
distress,  than   to  relieve  it ;  that  in  order  to  encourage 
a  profession,  it  is  necessary  to  reward  the  excellence,  as 
well  as  to  assist  the  misfortunes  of  its  members.     The 
great  discouragement  to  a  literary  profession   is  not  the 
possibility  of  distress,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
independence.     The  man  of  letters  has  no  hope,  like  the 
member  of  every  other  profession,  of  concluding  a  meri- 
dian of  labour,  with  an  old  age  of  competence ;  but  is 
doomed  to  pursue  a  career,  at  the  close  of  which  he  finds 
himself  as  dependent^  as  poor,  and  as  undistinguished  in 
society,  as  at  its  outset.     The   purer  his  taste,  and  the 
higher  his  attainments,  the  more  inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain must  be  his  reward  :    encouragement  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  writings;  and  the  pamphleteer  obtains  some 
portion  at  least  of  that  emolument,  which   never  rewards 
the  labours  of  the  real  poet,  or  the  legitimate  philoso. 
pher. 

On  a  few  late  occasions,  indeed,  considerable  sums  have 
been  received  for  copyright,  but  they  have  always  been 
obtained  either  under  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  na- 
ture, or  by  persons  independent  of  literary  labour.  Four 
thousand  Jive  hundred  founds,  was  indeed  given  for  the  his" 
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tory  of  James  the  Second  ;  but  that  work  was  the  posthu- 
mous work  of  Mr.  Fox.  A  thousand  pounds  was  the 
price  of  Marmion  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  is  independent  of  the 
booksellers.  Had  Marmion  been  the  production  of  a 
needy  author,  the  booksellers,  aware  that  he  must  have 
money,  would  have  taken  a  very  natural  advantage  of  his 
necessities,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  obtained 
the  copyright  for  fifty  pounds. 

The  productions  most  honorable  and  useful  to  a  great 
nation,  must  be  the  result  of  patient  research,  and  labo- 
rious composition.  But  a  dependant  on  the  booksellers 
must  write,  not  as  he  would  wish  to  do,  but  as  he  is 
compelled  by  his  necessities.  In  his  case,excellence  must 
be  sacrificed  to  rapidity ;  and  his  great  object  is  necessarily 
to  replenish  his  own  pockets,  without  regarding  the 
improvement  of  his  readers.  From  the  neglect  of  litera- 
ture, therefore,  by  the  higher  classes,  results  its  deprava- 
tion. To  make  a  book  is  the  first  business  of  a  profes- 
sional author,  and  to  sell  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
booksellers. 

Yours,  truly, 

P.  L. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  POETRY,  OR  THE  LAND  OF 
PROMISE. 


Sir, 
Among  other  indications  of  modern  perfectibility,  the 
improved  state  of  our  poetry  does  not  appear  to  me  the 
least  important  or  conclusive.  Our  most  popular  bards 
have  evinced  a  noble  superiority  to  all  those  laws  of  com- 
position, without  a  due  observance  of  which  the  ancient 
Avriters  would  have  despaired  of  pleasing  their  contem- 
poraries, or  deserving  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Sim- 
plicity and  elegance,  in  particular,  are  now  universally 
dispensed  with  ;  to  astonish  is  the  great  object  of  every 
modern  poet  ;  and  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  deserted 
for  the  singular. 
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lam  astonished  therefore  that  an  institution  has  not 
been  established  for  the  cultivation  and  encouragement 
of  the  new  and  improved  school  of  poetry.  With  Mr. 
Southey  for  our  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and 
his  companions  for  directors,  it  might  be  hoped  that  its 
canons  would  be  determined  beyond  the  probability  of 
dispute,  and  its  excellences  exemplified  by  the  publica- 
tion of  some  work,  in  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  every 
distinguished  associate  would  be  concentrated  and  com- 
bined. 

But  as  a  society  of  this  kind  cannot  be  established  with* 
out  the  support  of  the  public ;  and  as  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  its  formation  are  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  that  portion  of  the  literary  world,  which  has 
not  access  to  the  reading-room  at  Hatchard's,  or  to  the 
book  societies  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  I  shall  endeavour 
in  a  future  communication  to  illustrate,  by  a  few  trifles  of 
my  own  composition,  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
advantages.  They  are  written  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved models  of  the  day,  and  after  a  very  careful  study 
of  those  three  great  masters,  Southey,'  Scott,  and  Camp- 
bell. That  they  can  bear  any  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  great  originals,  I  cannot  so  far  flatter 
myself  as  to  hope  ;  but  that  they  are  in  every  respect  su* 
perior  to  the  antiquated  compositions  of  a  Milton*  a  Popes 
or  a  Goldsmith,  I  may  confidently  assure  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  as  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned 
must  find  some  difficulty,  after  travelling  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Ganges,  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  scene  of  war- 
like or  amatory  action,  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  epistolary  description  of  a  newly  discovered 
country,  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently  fertile  in  every 
poetical  requisite.  Of  my  correspondent  I  shall  say  no- 
thing;  but  leaving  you  to  admire  the  various  beauties 
of  his  style  and  manner, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  devotedly, 

Sylvester  Scribble. 

VOL,  II,  Y 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 
COUNTRY. 


Land  of  Promise,  July  1st. 

*  MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

After  a  long  voyage  on  the  sea  of  politics,  I  have 
been  wafted,  under  the  propitious  protection  of  the  deity 
who  governs  this  island,  into  a  haven  perfectly  secure 
from  the  storms  of  life;  and  having  had  sufficient  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  examine  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  manners  of  itsinhahitants,  as  well  as  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  its  history,  you  may  depend  on  the 
accuracy,  however  much  you  may  wonder  at  the  strange- 
ness, of  my  details.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
more  you  become  acquainted  with  the  various  beauties 
and  advantages  of  this  charming  place,  the  greater  will 
be  your  desire  to  enter  it. 

*  Of  the  geographical  position,  and  political  connexion* 
of  the  country,  I  shall  only  relate  such  particulars  as  ap- 
pear to  be  more  interesting  than  abstruse.     The  Land  of 
Promise  is  so  situated  to  command  the  whole  country  of 
Deglana,  which  is  in  fact  totally  dependent  on  its  power ; 
and  from  which  it  derives  all  its  supplies,     It  is  much 
celebrated  for  its  loaves  and  fishes,  and  so   much  excels 
the  far-famed  Otaheite  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  that  the  loaves  grow  ready  baked,  and  the 
fishes  ready  fried.     Its  inhabitants  are  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  Deglana,  among  whom  there  is  a  mighty  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  this  terrestrial  paradise.     Not  that 
their  contentions  are  very  bloody  or  destructive,  for  that 
party  which  has  the  greatest  strength  of  lungs,  and   the 
greatest  volubility  of  speech  is  almost  sure  of  victory. 
By  these  qualifications  the  friends  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  1    ace  have  retained  possession,  with  only   a 
momentary  interval,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  as  long  as  I  shall    be  resident  among  them. 
Of  the  majority,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  a  very 
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lazy,  profligate,  mercenary  set.  Some  of  them  receive, 
from  the  people  of  Deglana,  enormous  revenues,  which 
they  pretend  to  have  earned  by  picking  their  teeth,  and 
paring  their  nails  for  two  hours  in  the  day,  in  one  of  the 
public  temples.  The  principal  personages,  however, 
what  with  their  regular  business,  and  their  continual  at- 
tendance at  the  cock-pit,  where  there  is  a  regular  game 
at  a  war  of  lungs,  and  at  which  he  who  has  the  loudest 
voice,  and  the  longest  breath,  is  sure  to  be  triumphant, 
lead  a  very  perplexing  and  laborious  life.  It  is  the  duty  of 
one  of  these,  whose  name  is  Perzee  Valha,  to  provide  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants. With  him  also  rests  the  distribution  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes;  and  as  the  people  of  the  Land  of  Promise  are 
extremely  voracious,  the  poor  gentleman  has  no  small 
trouble  in  satisfying  the  hunger  of  the  majority.  The 
supply  of  the  country  is  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  as 
some  men  of  great  weight  and  strength  run  away  with 
more  than  their  share,  it  is  piteous  to  behold  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  remain  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  next  supply.  Many  of  these  miserable 
beings  have  I  seen  kissing  the  skirts,  and  praying  to  the 
shoe-tye  of  Perzee  Valha,  who  out  of  pure  compassion  to 
their  wretched  situation,  or  through  fear  of  their  becom- 
ing desperate  in  case  of  a  prompt  dismissal,  soothed 
them  with  promises,  and  disengaged  himself  pro  tempore 
by  an  encouraging  smile.  You  can  scarcely  have  any 
conception  in  your  northern  regions  of  the  gluttony  and 
rapacity  of  some  individuals  among  us.  One  fat  por- 
poise of  a  fellow,  who  along  with  his  companions,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  island,  contrived,  in  about  a 
year,  not  only  to  fatten  himself  till  he  was  ready  to 
burst,  but  to  take  away  with  him  loaves  and  fishes  to  the 
value  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  he  consumes  about  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  worth  annually.  By  the  bye^  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  this  country,  unlike  those  of  my  native  land,  are  much 
improved  by  age,  and  are  by  no  means   more  offensive 
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after  the}*  have  been  kept  in  the  family  for  a  century  or 
two,  than  they  were  at  their  first  creation.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  indeed  to  settle  a  cargo  of  these  articles  on 
a  whole  generation. 

'  The  religion  of  these  people  is  more  singular  in  prac- 
tice, than  exact  in  theory.  They  profess  to  worship  a 
god  whom  they  call  Jor-joh,  who  th<y  say  is  the 
creator  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  the  original  dispenser 
of  ali  the  blessings  they  enjoy  ;  but  from  all  that  I  could 
observe,  their  devotion  is  in  reality  paid  to  Perzee  Vodka, 
Their  Bible  I  observed  is  a  little  red  book,  containing 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  history  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  or  may  be  obtained  from  Jor-joh.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  these  good  things  .were  seldom 
retained  or  obtained,  by  any  who  did  not  meet  with  Perzee 
Falhas  approval ;  and  from  the  scenes  I  witnessed,  lam 
convinced  that  this  persuasion  occasioned  him  to  be  the 
real  idol,  of  the  numerous  worshippers  in  the  temple  of 
fortune. 

*  The  hasty  sketch  I  have  just  given  must  satisfy  you,  till 
a  longer  residence  has  made  me  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  their  manners  than  I  am  at  present.  Of  their 
history,  however,  I  have  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge ; 
and  as  you  may  be  anxious  to  compare  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous statesmen  of  England,  with  those  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  I  shall  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  one  or  two  of 
the  personages  who  have  made  themselves  most  notori- 
ously the  magnitude  of  their  power,  or  by  the  singularity 
of  their  characters  and  exploits.  Perzee  Falha,  the  pre- 
sentgovernor  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  is  avery  clever,honest 
little  fellow  ;  possessed  of  every  virtue  of  the  heart,  and 
endowed  with  talents  less  splendid  than  transcendant. 
His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation  are  unwearied  ; 
his  knowledge  of  business,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  his  country  more  than  usually  extensive  and  ac- 
curate ;  his  manner  at  once  spirited  and  conciliating. 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  him,  that  on  common  subjects  he 
displays  neither  extraordinary  knowledge,   nor  unusual 
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talent ;  but  that  he  always  rises  with  the  occasion  that 
calls  forth  his  power,  or  with  the  subject  on  which  they 
are  exercised.  Though  I  cannot  approve  of  the  eagerness 
that  he  has  shewn  to  enrich  himself  and  his  dependents 
at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Deglana,  yet  I  must 
confess  that,  take  him  ail  in  all,  he  is  worthy  of  the  station 
that  he  holds,  and  I  should  not  weep  for  my  country  were 
he  prime  minister  of  England.  Of  his  associates  little 
can  be  said  that  does  credit  either  to  their  dispositions 
as  men,  or  their  talents  as  statesmen.  One  of  them  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  a  knack  of  inditing  irregular 
verses;  another  has  been  endeavouring,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  to  frighten  the  people  of  Deglana,  by  dark  inuendos 
or  by  bold  assertions  that  the  country  was  overrun  with 
traitors  and  assassins,  into  an  incurable  jealousy  of  each 
other,  and  into  an  abhorrence  of  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth.  It  is  not  less  singular  than  true  that  he  claims 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  dispersing  these  alarms,  and  is 
extremely  active  in  the  prosecution  of  those  unhappy  in- 
dividuals who  venture  to  repeat  his  statements.  I  believe 
his  whole  conduct  to  be  as  far  distant  from  that  of  a  dis- 
creet and  intelligent  man,  as  the  capital  of  the  Land  of 
Promise  is  from  York.  One  of  the  cleverest  persons  in 
Deglana  is  named  Kan  Ning.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  principal  sharer  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  Land  of 
Promise,  and  might  have  remained  so  till  the  present  day 
had  he  not  unfortunately  taken  a  mortal  antipathy  to  one 
Kah-zel-reh,  another  inhabitant  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, to  whom  he  is  as  far  superior  in  talent  as  in  virtue. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  burlesques ;  and  some 
people  imagine  that  the  composition  of  these  things  are 
indicative  of  classical  taste,  rather  than  of  that  expansive 
power  of  mind  which  is  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the 
profound  statesman,  or  the  efficient  minister.  But  this  is 
a  topic  on  which  you  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  ;  and 
Kan  Ning  is  really  a  very  expressive  orator,  and' improve 
ing  companion. 

'  As  for  him  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  in* 
habitants  of  this  paradise,,  and  who  has  retired  to  Degla* 
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na,  with  an  unusual  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  it  is  im- 
possible forme  tospeak  of  him  without  abhorrence.  Equally 
destitute  of  talents  and  virtue :  at  once  weak  and  malig- 
nant ;  stupid  and  cunning  ;  servile  and  vindictive :  he  is  an 
object  of  execration  as  sincere  as  ever  swelled  the  bosom 
of  an  injured  and  insulted  nation.  To  his  vanity  and 
fatuity  the  flower  of  Deglana  has  been  sacrificed  ;  under 
his  superintendence,  her  warriors  have  been  sent  to  perish 
by  thousands  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing island  ;  without  the  consolation  of  falling  in  a  noble 
enterprize,  or  the  hope  of  being  cheered  in  the  arms  of 
death  by  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  country. 
It  shocks  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  relate  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  this  unhappy  nation,  were  sent 
on  an  impracticable  expedition  to  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  scarcely  a 
physician  to  accompany  them,  and  without  a  single  arti- 
ticle  of  medicine  on  board  their  fleet;  thatafterall  thoughts 
of  prosecuting  their  enterpnze  was  abandoned,  the  order 
for  their  recal  was  suspended  till  three  fourths  of  their 
whole  number  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  the  remain- 
der had  been  wasted  by  sickness  almost  beyond  the  hope 
of  recovery.  Happy  England !  Had  any  one  of  thy  states- 
men, however  exalted  by  rank  or  power,  thus  betrayed 
his  trust,  and  drawn  down  upon  his  country  misfortune 
and  disgrace  ;  he  would  doubtless  have  expiated  his  trea- 
sons on  the  scaffold  ;  a  terrible  example  to  all  succeed- 
ing ministers! 

*  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  person's  con- 
duct remains  to  be  mentioned.  After  causing  the  de- 
struction of  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  imprison  two  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen, for  charging  him  with  a  single  act  of  cruelty. 
There  may  havebeensome  incorrectness, indeed,  in  their 
statements  ;  but  for  such  a  man  to  make  any  pretensions 
to  humanity,  or  to  claim  any  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  finer  feelings,  is  at  once  indicative  of  impu- 
dence, rancour,  and  imbecility. 

'  A  Wan  DEREK.' 
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Nullius  addictusjurare  in  verba  magistri| 
Quo  me  cunque  potestas  deferor  hospes. 


From  a  perusal  of  the  following  documents,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  only  tolerable  performers  at  the  Hay-market  Theatre, 
have  been  compelled  to  retire  through  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Morris. 
After  the  delineation  of  that  person's  character,  contained  in  our  last 
number,  none  will  be  surprised  at  the  circumstances  which  have  since 
transpired.  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  were  only  prevented  from 
consulting  him  on  the  engagements  for  the  present  season,  because 
they  had  learned  from  experience  the  futility  of  all  such  applications. 
Mr.  M.  asserts  that  forty  pounds  a  week  is  an  unprecedented  salary  ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  it  was  more  than  equivalent  to  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Elliston;  and  whether  these  services,  or  the  services  of 
some  equally  excellent  pet  former  were  not  necessary.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  dismissal  of  that  gen':!eman,  and  of  Messrs.  M  unden  and  Jones, 
the  expences  of  the  establishment  are  diminished  by  eighty  pounds 
a  week,  but  the  receipts  are  now  reduced  in  more  than  treble  that 
proportion.  As  affairs  now  stand,  there  is  scarcely  a  provincial  thea- 
tre in  the  kingdom,  that  cannot  produce  a  more  respectable  com- 
pany of  performers-  Without  a  speedy  accommodation  the  concern 
must  be  ruined  ;  and  we  hope  ihat  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Morrif,  will, 
on  this  occasion,  be  more  conspicuous  than  his  ingratitude. 

"  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston,  from  a  sense  of  respect  and  duty  to 
the  public,  and  in  justification  of  themselves,  are  under  the  necessity 
ofgiving  a  short  detail  of  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the 
new  piece  (intended  for  represent^  :ion  this  evening)  to  be  withdrawn  ? 
—and  three  of  the  most  principal  performers  to  withhold  the  further 
assistance  of  their  talents  from  the  theatre. 

"On  a  motion,  brought  forward  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  ©n 
Saturday  last,  it  was  not  deemed  proper  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  or- 
der that  Mr.  Morris,  the  treasurer  of  this  theatre,  (who  is  one  of  the 
proprietors)  should  be  obliged,  by  his  partners,  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
certain  performers,  with  whom  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  had  en- 
tered into  engagements.  This  matter  will  undergo  much  future  ques- 
tion in  a  court  of  equity ; — but,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Morris  refuses  to  pay  to  Messrs.  Elliston,  Jones,  and  M unden, the 
emoluments  for  which  they  have  agreed  to  perform  ;  and  they  have 
consequently  retired  from   exertion   without  profit  : — giving  to  the 
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managers  all  the  timely  notice  in  their  power  of  their  intentions,  that 
their  conduct  may  not  he  misconstrued  into  any  disrespect  to  the  town, 
"  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  have  only  to  lament,  that  thv>  are 
f  for  a  time  at  leasts  thus  restrained  from  procuring  tho.e  novelties,  and 
that  adequate  number  of  prominent  performers,  which  may  merit 
the  patronage  of  an  English  metropolis.". 

Mr.  Morris's  Reply. 

«'  In  answer  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston^ 
from  this  theatre,  Mr.  Morris  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state  to  the 
public,  that  although  he  was  the  only  proprietor  of  the  theatre  resi- 
dent on  the  spot,  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston,  without  any  commu- 
nication with  him,  engaged  Mr,  Elliston,  at  the  unprecedented  salary 
of  forty  pounds  a  week,  and  two  free  benefits,  besides  other  advan- 
tages, and  did  not  even  apprize  Mr.  Morris  of  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment till  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  and  the  clay  only 
before  Mr.  Morris  was  required  to  pay  the  salary;  that  immediately 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  terms,  Mr.  Morris  objected  to  them,  and 
gave  noticeto  Mr.  Elliston  that  he  would  not  agree  to  the  engage- 
ment,nor  pay  the  salary,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  pay  him 
twenty  pounds  a  week,  (being  as  great  a  salary  as  had  ever  been  paid  at 
this  theatre)  with  one  benefit,  which  Mr.  Elliston  refused  to  accept. 
That  although  Mr.  Colman  gave  notice  of  amotion  to  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  627th  day  of  June  last,  to  compel  Mr.  Morris 
to  pay  the  performers  salaries,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  bring  on  the 
motion  till  the  second  seal  (which  commenced  the  19th  iust.)  and 
notwithstanding  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  again,  without  notice 
to  or  communication  with  Mr.  Morris,  on  the  9th  day  of  July  inst. 
engaged  Messrs.  Munden  and  Jones. 

"  Mr.  Morris  thinks  it  necessary  to  state,  further,  that  all  the  above 
performers  were  well  acquainted  with  his  interest  iu  the  theatre,  but 
made  no  communication  to  him  of  their  intended  engagements ;  and 
that  he  has  always  been  ready  to  pay  to  Mr.  Elliston  twenty  pounds  a 
week  and  the  profits  of  a  benefit,  and  is  now  willing  to  continue  to  do 
so  ;  and  also  to  pay  to  Messrs.  Munden  and  Jones  such  salaries  as  they 
can  reasonably  be  entitled  to. 

"  Such  are  the  facts.  Being  one  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  no  unjus- 
tifiable expectation  that  he  should  be  consulted  in  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  performers.  Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  were  not 
to  bind  him,  without  previously  giving  him  the  power  of  either  assent 
or  dissent.  Mr,  Morris  desires  to  abide  by  the  directions  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  He  has  only  exercised  that  ri^ht  which  every  man  has 
to  protect  his  own  property.  He  demands  merely,  that  in  a  concern 
where  he  is  a  partner  he  may  have  the  privileges  of  a  partner — that 
his  co-partners  shall  not  make  him  fulfil  ruii;ous  contracts  wbJch  they 
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have  entered  into  without  his  participation  or  consent.  The  path 
which  they  had  to  pursue  was  pointed  out  clearly  by  the  deed  of 
partnership.  If  they  chose  to  depart  from  it,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
as  blame  to  him.  Mr.  Morris  should  not  have  thought  of  appealing 
to  the  public  against  the  decision  of  the  chancellor.  But  as  his  part- 
ners have  followed  a  different  course,  he  is  compelled  to  repel  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  He  desires  nothing  more  than  justice, 
and  demands  Only  that  other  persons  shall  not,  without  his  consent, 
take  the  management  of  his  own  property  Out  of  his  own  hands." 

The  effect  of  this  dispute  on  the  finances  of  the  house  is  lamentably 
evioent.  At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  Monday,  the  22d  inst.  we 
counted  thirty-five  persons  in  the  pit*  and  twenty-one  in  the  boxes., 
Five  of  the  bo-ses  we  believe  were  taken,  and  the  gallery  was  filled 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Morris.  We  are  convinced  that  during  the 
last  week  the  treasury  of  the  theatre  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss, 
and  that  unless  the  proprietors  can  corne  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
it  must  be  closed  for  the  season. 

If  sentences  without  grammar,  characters  without  originality,  dia- 
logue without  wit^  and  songs  without  sense,  or  harmony,  or  spirits 
be  the  necessary  constituents  of  farcical  excellence,  the  author  of  Any 
ThingJVew  may  claim  r  p  oud  pre-eminence  over  every  dramatic  rival. 
There  is  scarcely  a  quibble,  or  an  idea  throughout  the  piece  that  does 
cot  remind  us  of  some  popular  predecessor.  A  whimsical  old  man  ; 
a  blunt,  but  honest  villager  *  a  babbling,  self-conceited  apothecary  $ 
a  Frenchman  speaking  broken  English  5  a  female,  represented  by  Mrsc 
Sparks  ;  and  a  young  lady,  without  any  character  at  all,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  personages  on  the  modern  stage  5  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  receive  any  peculiar  effort  from  Mr.  Pocock's  mode 
ofintroducing  them.  Whoever  compares  the  following  speech  of 
Peter  Babble,  with  the  extract,  in  our  last  number,  from  Mr.  Hook's 
Trial  by  Jury,  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance.  "This  comes 
of  my  gentility — nature  denied  me  face,  bu:  gave  me  figure — now  for 
the  village — strange  report  abroad — must  get  particulars— any  thing 
new  delights  me.  Mum's  the  word — I  say  nothing- — know  every 
thing — ail  hate  me— can't  do  without  me  though — ofd  Whitethorn's  a 
rum  one—* so  am  I — cut  with  his  daughter  filien — she  wont  do — Fan- 
ny will — any  thing  new? — then  go  to  the  parson — he'ii  tell  the  clerk— 
he'll  tell  Chop  the  butcher— he'll  tell  Dougn  the  baker— he'll  tell  his  wife 
' — she's  got  a  tongue — she'll  tell  all  the  town— -rare  fun — I'm  off — any 
thing  new  ?" 

If  a  critic  might  be  allowed  to  imitate  the  language  of  an  author's 

dialogue,  we  should  express  our  opinion  of  this  and  a  thousand  other 

passages  in  some  such  phrases  as  the  following  : — Devilish  clever  I— 

ahort  jerks — betokan  wit— fine  fellow—writer  of  spirit— Shakespeare 
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a    fool — never    mind; — people   pleased — full    houses — damn   taste— - 
pocket  the  cash — sad  trash — so  much  the  better — any  thing  new  ? 

But  if  the  judicious  reader  is  amazed  that  such  miserable  attempts 
at  wit  should  be  applauded  by  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  what  will  be  his 
astonishment  when  he  is  told  that  the  following  song,  for  which  the 
author  was  ''indebted  to  the  assistance  of  a  friend"  was  twice  encored  !! 

A  jolly  shoe-maker,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
A  jolly  shoe-maker,  John  Hobbs; 
He  married  Jane  Carter, 
No  damsel  looked  smarter 
But  he  caught  a  tartar, 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs  j 

But  he  caught  a  tartar,  John  Hobbs. 

He  tied  a  rope  to  her  ;  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
He  tied  a  rope  to  her,  John  Hobbs. 
To  'scape  from  hot  water, 
To  Smithfield  he  brought  her* 
But  nobody  bought  her, 

Jane  Hobbs,  Jane  Hobbs, 

They  all  were  afraid  of  Jane  Hobbs. 

Oh  !  who'll  buy  a  wife  ?  says  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs7 

A  sweet  pretty  wife,  says  Hobbs ; 

But  somehow  they  tell  us, 

The  wife-dealing  fellows, 

Were  all  of  them  sellers, 
John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
And  none  of  them  wanted  Jane  Hobbs. 

The  rope  it  was  ready,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 

Come  give  me  the  rope,  says  Hobbs, 

I  won't  stand  to  wrangle, 

Myself  I  will  strangle, 

And  hang  dingle  dangle, 
John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs  : 
So  he  hung  dingle  dangle,  John  Hobbs. 

But  down  his  wife  cut  him,  Jane  Hobbs,  John  Hobb* 

Yes,  down  his  wife  cut  him,  John  Hobbs. 

With  a  few  bubble  bubbles, 

They  settled  their  troubles. 

Like  most  married  couples, 
John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
Oh  !  happy  shoemaker  John  Hobbs. 
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We  know  not  whether  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  last  verse 
Implies  that  most  married  couples  settle  their  troubles,  or  that 
they  settle  them  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Unless  Mr.  Lovegrove  as- 
cribed the  encoring  of  this  song  to  his  own  exertions,  he  must  have 
been  provoked  beyond  measure.  He  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  to  make 
wry  faces  before  an  audience  who  could  listen  to  John  Hobbs  wilfe 
&ny  degree  of  patience,  must  have  been  insupportable. 
The  subjoined  verses  remind  us  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

"  When  the  cannons  rattle, 

'Tis  courage  doth  inspire ; 
When  victory  crowns  the  battle, 
'Tis  love  his  heart  can  fire  ? 
Then  march  away 
With  spirits  gay, 
Sometimes  we  fight, 
Sometimes  we  play  -; 
N<one  on  earth  can  live  so  merrily, 
While  the  drum  and  fife  sounds  CHERRILY, 
So  a  soldier's  the  life  for  me. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  intervention  of  doth  and  can  in  the  second 
and  third  lines,  and  the  bold  violation  of  vulgar  grammar,  by 
which  in  line  tenth  the  drum  and  fife  are  made  to  act  the  part  of  a 
singular  nominative  case  ?  The  conversion  of  cheerily  into  cherri!i/t 
that  it  may  rhyme  to  merrily,  is  at  once  classical  and  ingenious  ;  and 
the  same  taste  and  ability  are  displayed  in  the  last  line,  which 
plainly  intimates  that  a  soldier  is  a  life.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Po- 
cock  may  have  intended  to  say  "  a  soldier's  life's  the  life  for  me  ;'1 
but  the  best  criterion  of  an  author's  meaning,  is  the  language  he 
employs. 

Of  the  wit  that  sparkles  in  every  scene  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance, it  would  not  be  just  to  withhold  from  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing specimens. 

1.  **  Peter  Babble.  Got  drunk  last  night — made  me  valiant — never 
so  when  sober — wanted  me  to  list — thank  you  for  nothing  says  I — 
Oh  !  here  comes  Fanny,  could  list  to  her  for  ever." 

2.  "  J.  Babble.  By  the  bye— d'ye  use  honey  water — some  o'th'best 
in  England— seven  and  six-pence  a  bottle — my  son  uses  it — he's  got 
a  head 

* «  Fan ny.     So  has  a  calf  l» 
Specimen  the  third  : 

«  Mrs.  Antidote.     Allow  me  to  say  dear  Mr.   Babble. 
"  J.  Babble.     Dear  !  no  such  thing — cheap  as  dirt,  ma'am." 
Specimen  the  fourth,   including  an  example  of  grammatical  cor- 
ffectness. 
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"  Open'd  shop — lades  crop, 

When  they're  ill— powder,  pill, 

Sell  to  cure  'em— life  iusure  'em  ; 

Either  please  Vm,—  so  I  fleece  *ern, 

Shave  }em  lather urn,  omnium  gatherum,  5$7\  tyc." 

We  have  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  discover  in  this  attempt  at  farce 
any  ground  of  commendation.  Yet  Mr.  Pocock  is  not  destitute  of 
abilities ;  aad  provided  he  will  engage  to  study  his  syntax,  and  re- 
frain from  song  writing,  we  shall  not  despair  of  his  becoming,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  tolerable  farce  maker. 

Of  Quadrupeds,  we  can  only  say  that  The  Taylors  has  been  altered 
with  great  judgment   and  effect  ;   that   the  songs  are  tolerable,  and 
the  final  scene  irresistibly   ludicrou*.     Our  readers   will  not  expect 
us  to  enter  into  a  minute  criticism  on  the  four-footed  performers.     We 
are  afraid,  however,   that  this  exhibition  can  hare  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  filling  Mr.  Arnold's  treasury.     The  satire  onCovent  Garden  is 
better  adapted  to  excite  curiosity,  and  continue  the  interest  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  quadrupeds,  than  to  correct  the  popular  taste.     That  which 
is  worthy  of  so  much  preparation  to  burlesque  it,  must  in  itself  be  of 
no  mean  dignity  and  importance  ;    and   the  exhibition  at  the  Lyceum 
can  only  be  justly  relished  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation of  Blue  Beard  and  Timour  the  Tartar. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 
The  theatre  closed  on  Wednesday  the  23d  inst.  for  the  season,  with 
Pizarro,  and  Timour  the  Tartar.     Just   before  the  commencement  of 
Timour,  Mr,  Young  came  forward,  and  thus  addressed  the   house.  v 

**"  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  proprietors  of  this 
theatre,  to  offer  you  their  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments, for  the  very  liberal  patronage  and  support  you  have  afforded 
them  this  season.  Your  kindness  has  been  the  more  sensibly  felt, 
as  it  has  relieved  them  from  considerable  embarrassments  by  enabling 
them  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  their  heavy  incumbrances,  and  though 
much  still  remains  to  be  liquidated,  yet  they  now  can  look  forward 
with  a  confident  hope,  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  extricated  from 
the  difficulties  which  had  so  nearly  overwhelmed  them. 

"  They  hope  they  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their  exertions  for 
your  theatrical  amusement,  have  been,  this  season,  strenuous  and  un- 
remitted. 

"  7  he  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  our  admired  classic  authors,  have 
been  revived  with  the  strictest  care  and  attention,  and  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  have  received  the  most  powerful  support  from  the  talents 
of  their  respective  favoured  votaries.  Our  modern  dramatists  have 
met  with  every  encouragement,  and  their  pieces  have  been  honoured 
with  your  approbation,  the  sure  incitement  to  future  exertion. 
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"  Pantomime  and  spectacle  have  been  employed  as  auxiliaries,  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  proprietors  has  been  (regardless  of  ex- 
pence)  to  gratify  the  different  tastes  of  the  various  classes  composing 
a  British  audience.  Success  has  crowned  their  efforts,  and  their  hearts 
are  replete  with  gratitude,  for  such  signal  marks  of  public  favor. 

"  The  performers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  beg  leave  to  unite  in  their 
tribute  of  thanks  for  your  uniform  indulgence  ;  and  we  most  respect- 
fully take  our  leave,  till  the  9th  of  September,  the  time  fixed  for  the 
reopening  of  this  theatre,  when  we  hope  successfully  to  renew  our 
professional  exertions  for  your  entertainment." 

As  for  the  gratitude  which  the  managers  so  ardently  profess,  it  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  such  a  feeling  can  be  excited  by  any  degree 
of  public  encouragement.  The  spectators  do  not  attend  from  any  emo- 
tion of  kindness  to  Messrs.  Harris  and  Co.  but  to  gratify  themselves  j 
and  if  the  proprietors  have  been  enabled  by  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign to  relieve  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  to  which  their 
own  folly  had  subjected  them,  they  have  more  reason  to  thank  their  own 
good  fortune,  than  the  kindness  of  the  people.  That  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  have  been  represented  in  a  manner  that  did  honor  to  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Kemble,  we  readily  admit ;  but  giving  to  him  and  his  co- 
adjutors every  degree  of  credit  for  their  attention  to  contemporary  au- 
thors, we  are  sorry  that  their  attention  was  not  rewarded  by  adequate 
success.  Gustavas  Vasa>  and  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  cannot  surely  be 
numbered  among  the  exhibitions  by  which  the  managers  expected  to 
deserve  the  approbation  of  the  public  If  Messrs.  Morton  and  his 
brethren  can  produce  nothing  superior  to  these  two  attempts  at  dra- 
matic excellence,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  we  would 
willingly  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 

To  represent  the  legitimate  dramas  of  Shakespeare  a  d  Addison, 
can  have  little  effect  on  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  people,  if  Hamlet 
is  succeeded  by  Harlequin  and  Asmodeus,  and  Cato  only  leads  the 
way  to  Timour  the  Tartar.  The  splendour  of  anequesfran  spectacle 
obliterates  the  mild  and  salutary  impression  of  every  piece  which  af- 
fords a  picture  of  life,  and  a  lesson  of  morality.  The  emotions  that 
had  been  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  fortitude  struggling  with 
adversity,  or  virtue  triumphant  over  temptation,  are  absorbed  inva- 
cant  admiration  of  the  sagacity  of  mares,  and  the  agility  of  their  ri- 
ders. Three  fourths  of  the  audience  are  spectators  of  little  moie  than 
two  acts  of  the  play  j  and  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  thea- 
tre at  full  price,  retire  to  their  homes  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
spectacle  or  pantomime.  That  the  managers  are  to  be  blamed  for 
administering  to  the  frivolity  or  the  ignorance  of  their  customers, 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  populace  are  fond  of  noise  and  shew  ;  but 
they  are  not  enemies  to  laughter.  The  majority  would  rather  attend 
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a  pantomime  than  a  farce,  but  they  would  attend  the  latter,  if  the 
former  were  not  exhibited.  Some  knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
and  some  improvement  in  morality  may  be  derived,  from  the  most 
senseless  productions  of  O'Ke^fe  or  Arnold  ;  but  what  instruction  is 
contained  in  the  exhibition  of  a  walking  cabbage  ;  or  what  rule  of 
conductis  to  be  collected  from  witnessing  the  metamorphoses  of  Har- 
lequin ? 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Cobbett  th&t  on  many  occasions  he 
permits  his  eutbusiasm  to  overpower  his  sense  of  justice.  That  he 
can  be  insensible  to  the  great  and  varied  excellence  of  the  essays  and 
poems  originally  published  in  the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  we  have 
not  formed  so  humble  an  estimation  of  his  literary  taste,  as  to  be- 
lieve. He  seems  now  to  consider  it  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  medio, 
crily  of  those  pieces  that  the  sale  of  the  paper  never  extended  beyond 
five  hundred;  but  popularity  is  not  the  criterion  of  merit,  nor  if  it 
were,  would  Mr.  Cobbett  be  able  to  point  out  any  other  journal  of 
which  the  regular  circulation  has  become  so  extensive,  within  so 
short  a  period  as  three  months.  The  merit  of  the  poetical  aod  dra- 
matic burlesques,  is  beyond  all  praise.  There  is  in  fact  no  composi- 
tion of  the  kind.,  that  can  be  compared  with  these  in  any  languages  ; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  articles  written  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  coadjutors. 

As  a  satire  on  the  German  drama,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  exquisite  or  efficacious  production  than  the  Rovers  of  Weimer. 
But  the  fooleries  of  Schiller,  and  the  affectations  ofKotzebue  have 
had  their  day,  and  are  now  held  in  their  proper  estimation.  Had  the 
Quadrupeds  of  Quedlinburgh  been  brought  out  ten  years  ago,  every 
point  would  have  told,  and  every  stroke  of  satire  would  have  been 
felt.  But  new  the  scene  exhibits  follies  that  are  no  longer  prevalent 
and  is  trod  by  personages  who  have  no  counterpart  in  the  highest 
departments  of  the  drama. 

We  are  afraid  therefore  that  these  attempts  to  '*  bring  back  the 
public  to  a  legitimate  taste,"  may  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
producing  a  fondness  for  dragons  and  chimeras.  But  the  feats  of 
a  real  animal  better  reward  the  attendance  even  of  a  critic,  than  the 
exploits  of  paste-board;  and,  considered  merely  as  a  spectacle,  we 
would  rather  witness  the  last  scene  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  than  an 
assemblage  of  a  thousand  such  monsters  as  the  wicker  chimasras  of 
the  Haymarket. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  the  course  of  Ibis  month  we  have  received  many  letters  addressed 
personally  to  a  gentleman  to  -whom  we  -willingly  acknowledge  the 
most  weighty  obligations,  but  who  cannot  be  expected  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  Editor.  We  have  forwarded  these  communications 
to  the  friend  alluded  to,  and  have  his  authority  to  request  that  Cas- 
(igator,  and  the  sceptiG  who  assumes  the  signature  of  Peace,  will 
transmit  their  addresses  to  X.  Y.  Z,  5,  Newgate-street. 

Many  of  the  communications  received  at  our  office,  conclude  with  a 
request,  that  if  not  approved  of,  they  may  be  returned.  To  comply 
with  these  intimations  would  require  the  assistance  of  a  regular  Clerk 
of  the  Returns;  and  we  must,  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  our  cor- 
respondents, that  no  letter  of  any  description  whatever  can  be  re- 
turned. 

The  Paper  Proprietors  of  Cornhili,  mentioned  by  Mr.  P — — ,  shall 
meet  with  due  attention. 

We  have  formed  arrangements  towards  a  monthly  account  of  the 
public  exhibitions. 

The  Tittle-tattle  of  Brighton  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the 


An  account  of  a  singular  case  of  insanity  cannot  be  admitted, 

J.  R.  of  Coventry-street,  will  find  in  a  month  or  two,  that  his  sug- 
gestions are  not  forgotten. 

J.  P.;  History  of  the  E of  Fotsdown  ;  Mr.  Sk  effing  ton's  ode  to 

Miss  Tilney  Long,  and  many  other  communications  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  lines  ending  with, 

"  Nor  sweeter  is  the  breath  of  blooming  mom, 
When  dew-drops  glisten  on  the  white  hawthorn  ;" 
Peter  Pasquin,  and  C.  L.  are  inadmissible- 

We  wish  most  anxiously  for  an  interview  with   the  fair  writer  of 
the  letter  respecting  Sophia  of  Cadiz. 


QUADRUPED  S ;  Or,  The Manager  s  Last  Kick,  w* 
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MR.  NALDI  and  COLONEL  GREVILLE, 


Colonel  Greville  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
who,  designed  by  nature  to  pass  through  life  in  domestic 
obscurity,  but  drawn  by  incidental  circumstances  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  might  have  moved 
with  innocence  and  safety,  become  notorious  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  reputation,  and  sacrifice  every  rational  enjoy- 
ment to  the  pleasure  of  becoming  the  objects  of  public 
ridicule.  A  being  naturally  more  weak  and  insignificant 
than  this  dealer  in  patents,  does  not  exist  in  his  majesty's 
dominions.  With  just  sufficient  activity  of  mind  to  lead 
hjm  into  pursuits  for  which  he  is  utterly  unqualified,  his 
vanity  so  completely  counteracts  his  cunning,  that  while 
by  modes  of  procedure  similar  to  that  of  which  Mr.  Nal- 
di's  pamphlet  contains  an  exposition,  he  gains  some  pal- 
try pecuniary  advantage,  he  sustains,  through  his  rashness 
and  presumption,  the  most  extensive  and  irretrievable 
losses.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  character  that 
would  be  more  effective  on  the  stage  than  that  of  the 
Colonel.  His  continual  bustle,  his  eagerness  to  make 
bargains,  and  his  impatience  under  their  conditions;  his 
enthusiasm  at  the  beginning  of  every  project,  and  his 
coolness  as  it  approaches  to  completion  ;  but  above  ail,, 
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his  pomposity  of  manner,  his  servility  to  those  who  can 
forward  his  plans,  and  his  haughtiness  to  the  instruments 
of  his  designs,  might  be  introduced  with  great  effect  into 
the  portraiture  of  a  fashionable  Quotem. 

What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  be  the  Colo- 
nel's incentives  to  projects  like  that  which  he  has  just 
announced  ?  It  requires  little  foresight  to  pronounce  that 
they  will  not  augment  his  fortune.  By  dabbling  in  li- 
censes he  has  already  become  the  scorn  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  the  object  of  distrust  to  every  man  whose 
friendship  he  ought  to  value,  or  on  whose  good  offices  he 
is  dependent.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  who 
would  have  honoured  him  by  their  society,  as  Colonel 
Greville,  are  unwilling  to  degrade  themselves  to  the  level 
of  the  manager ;  men  of  sense  regard  him  as  an  advertising 
quack,  and  the  monied  part  of  the  world  ;  those  in  whose 
good  graces  he  is  probably  most  anxious  to  hold  a  part, 
regard  him  as  speculation  mad,  and  would  as  soon  repose 
their  confidence  in  another  Portland-place  bank,  as  in  the 
bonds  or  receipts  of  any  plan  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. His  mode  of  conducting  the  late  dispute  respect- 
ing the  Pantheon,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  prudence, 
and  his  general  qualifications  for  business.  He  goaded 
his  adversaries,  till  stung  with  rage,and  forced  upon  their 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  publish  the  important 
facts,  that  his  licence  is  only  for  a  year,  and  limits  his  en- 
gagement of  performers  to  children  beneath  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. This  discovery,  has  if  we  mistake  not,  put  an  end 
to  all  his  splendid  visions  of  managerial  importance  and 
emolument;  he  may  as  well  enable  Mr.  Geclge  to  change 
his  residence,  and  retire  for  a  month  or  two  from  pub- 
lic observation.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  time  him- 
self and  his  projects  will  be  forgotten  by  all  but  his  pri- 
vate friends,  and  he  may  afterwards  testify  his  affection 
for  them,  and  do  honour  to  his  own  person  by  feeding 
their  lap-dogs,  instructing  their  parrots,  and  arranging 
their  card  tables. 

With  all  our  knowledge  of  his  character,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  he  has  excited  our  surprise.    We  could  not 
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have  believed,  previous  to  the  report  of  the  trial,  that  he 
was  either  regardless  of  public  opinion,  or  unacquainted 
with  its  power.  It  is  better  to  be  legally  wrong,  than  at 
once  illegal  and  dishonourable.  Had  Mr.  Greville's 
statement  of  his  case  been  perfectly  correct,  the  plea  of 
alien  enemy  would  have  been  still  regarded  as  mean  and 
ungentiemanly  ;  and  the  few  hundreds  saved  by  its  adop- 
tion, would  be  counterbalanced  by  many  thousands 
which  its  employment  would  necessarily  preclude  him 
from  obtaining.  But  when  it  appears  from  Mr.  Naldi's 
answer  published  this  day,*that  his  statement  is  in  every 
particular  incorrect,  and  that  he  used  the  above-mentioned 
plea,  not  to  defend  a  just  cause  in  the  mode  least  -uncer- 
tain in  its  issue,  but  to  prevent  the  inevitable  result  of  en- 
tering into  the  real  merits  of  the  case;  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  and  that  conclusion  we  dare  not  express. 
To  enable  our  readers,  however,to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment of  his  conduct,  we  shall  re-print  the  original  con- 
tract between  him  and  Mr.  Naldi,  and  compare  the  asser- 
tions on  which  he  grounded  his  refusal  of  repayment,  with 
the  facts  adduced  by  the  latter  gentleman,  and  supported 
by  reference  to  authentic  documents. 

Copy  of  the  Contract  on  aids.  Stamp. 

•'Mr.  Greville,  proprietor  of  the^Argyle Rooms,  engages  to  pay  Mr, 

Naldi  the  sura  of  £300.  for  singing  twenty  nights    at  Argy  lie-street, 

and  an  hundred  pounds  for  managing  and  conducting  twenty  operas 

at  the  said  rooms,  commencing  in  January  and  ending  in  June,  1809. 

HENRY  F.  GREVILLE. 
GIUSEPP1  NALDI. 

**  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  Contract  shall  stand  good  for   three 
gears. 

"  Mr.  Naldi  (says  the  colonel)  then  entreated  Mr.Greville  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Taylor  to  make  his  engagement  for  three  years,  which  being 
done,  Mr.  Naldi  proposed  that  as  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mi.  Greville  was    also  intended  to  stand  for  three  years,  his 


*  Entitled  THE  ALIEN,  or  an  answer  to  Mr.Greevill&s  Statement, 
&c.  by  Giuseppi  Naldi,  published  by  Blacklock,  Royal  Exchange, 
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agreement  at  the  Anryle  Rooms  should  also  be  for  the  same  period  ; 
he  at  the  same  time  declaring  most  solemnly  that  except  at  his  own 
concerts,  he  would  never  attempt  to  sing  at  any  other,  where  money 
■was  received.  Under  the  persuasion  that  the  three  years  with  Mr. 
Taylor  was  binding,  and  that  the  licence  f.tr  burleltas  ivould  vol  he 
withdrawn*  Mr.  Greville  agreed  to  engage  Mr.  Naldi,  who  repeatedly- 
declared  at  the  time,  and  after  that  should  Mr.  Greville  not  think 
proper  to  carry  on  the  burlettas,  he  (Naldi)  would  dp  it  on  his  own 
account." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  unsupported  statement  be 
received  as  a  justification  of  Mr.  Greville,  any  contract 
may  be  violated  with  impunity.     The  defaulter  has  only 
to  come  forward  with  an  assertion  that   such   and   such 
promises  were  made,   and  such  and  such  conditions  un- 
derstood, and  the  words  of  every  agreement  become  a  dead 
letter.    Mr.  Naldi,  however,  acknowledges  the  promise  as 
a  matter  of  favor,  and  asserts  that  he  performed  it ;  and 
to  which  of  the  parties  credit  is  most  due  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  following  proof  of  Mr.  Greville* s  ve>a- 
city.     So  far  from  labouring  under  a  ^persuasion  that  the 
licence  for  burlettas  would  not  be  withdrawn ./*  it  appears  that 
the  licence  was  never  withdrawn,  but  was  sold  by  him  to 
the  Lyceum  !  So  that  the  circumstances  that  rendered  Nal- 
di's  services  useless,  were  the  result  of  his  own  voluntary 
act,  and  ought  to  have  been  estimated  in  the  bargain  that 
he  made.     If  a  man  hires  a  servant  to  assist  him  in  his 
business,  and  afterwards  sells  his  interest  in  that  concern, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  servant  is  to  lose  his  wages; 
the  master  is  equally  amenable  to  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  honour.     Let  it    be  remembered,  too,  that  in  expec- 
tation of  Mr.  Greville's  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  Mr. 
Naldi  was  compelled  to  refuse  many  handsome  pecuniary 
offers:  he  actually  refused  the  services  of  the  latter  to 
.Macl.  Catalani,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  articled  to  him  ; 
SO  that  he  would  have  the  impudence  and  the   folly  to 
insist,  that  a  man  should  sacrifice  his  time  and  fortune  to 
-  await  the  issue  of  his  speculations,  and  should  be  paid,  or 
pot,  as  their  result  was  advantageous  or  unfortunate  ! 
The  next  charge  adduced  by  Mr,  Greville  is,  that  Naldi 
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repeatedly  declared  that  if  he  should  not  like  to  carry  on 
burlettas,  Naldi  would  conduct  them  on  his  own  account. 

To  this  Mr.  Naldi  replies,  "  This  I  never  said — My  re- 
commendation was,  that  as  a  gentleman  he  had  better  not 
be  seen  in  the  management  of  his  theatre,  but  leave  it  to 
me  or  some  other  person,  while  he  would  retain  all  the 
pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  the  success  of  the  con- 
cern ;  and  my  motive  for  this  advice  arose  from  a  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Grevilkwas  not  very  well  qualified  for  conduct- 
ing such  an  establishment.  I  am  sorry  he  has  obliged  me 
to  say  so  much  now." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Naldi  he  has  retained  the  letters  of 
Mr.  GrevWle,  from  which  it  appears  that  until  within  a  fort- 
night of  that  gentleman's  first  endeavour  to  set  aside  the 
contract,  he  consulted  him  on  every  point  of  manage- 
ment, and  did  not  let  slip  the  most  distant  hint  of  his 
intention  to  sell  his  licence,  or  of  his  doubts  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  contract.  We  shall  insert  one  of  these  epis- 
tles as  a  curiosity. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  really  afflicted  for  having  caused  you  so  much 
pain.  Your  letter  is  a  proof  unequivocal  of  the  good  faith  and  the 
good  will  you  have  towards  me;  and  if  I  have  had  my  doubts  that 
you  did  not  exert  yourself  enough  in  my  affairs,  as  1  expected,  be- 
lieve me,  your  explanation  has  entirely  destroyed  them.  You  must 
never  give  to  my  words  the  weight  you  would  give  to  those  who  have 
the  coolness  to  reflect  a  moment  before  they  speak.  My  tenner  is 
naturally  hasty  t  and  more  so  on.  account  of  my  ill  health,  and  I  am 
often  agitated  and  irritated,  and  I  make -use  of  words -which  I  ai'ier- 
wards  wish  to  recal.  I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  last  month, 'a  nurn- 
ber  of  things  that  have  afflicted  me,  such  as  family  quarrels,  loss  of 
income,  (not  at  the  Argylf.)  and  ill  state  of  health. 

"  To  these,  I  have  to  add  all  the  disappointment  of  ray  plans,  so 
little  supported  by  a  Society  ungrateful.  Yet,  that  which  vexes  me 
the  most,  is  to  see  that  Lord  Dartmouth  gives  to  another  a  gift  that 
I  had  always  a  right  to  pretend  to  exclusively.  Adieu,— be  persuaded 
of  my  friendship,  and  at  least  that  the  miserable  subject  of  money  must 
fiever  be  a  part  of  our  quarrel8* 

li  Ever  yours, 

«  H.  F.  GllEVILLE. 
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The  best  proof  indeed  both  of  the  propriety  and  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Naldi's  claims,  is  afforded  by  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  excuses  for  not  performing  his 
agreement,  which  Mr.Greville  feels  it  necessary  to  make, 
previous  to  his  final  annunciation  that  other  performers 
had  been  engaged  in  his  stead.  Had  he  been  perfectly 
secure  that  his  contract  was  only  conditional,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  anxious  to  propitiate  the  present  appel- 
lant as  his  letters  shew  him  to  have  been.  "  If  I  had  re- 
sumed the  performances  of  the  Argyle-street, -and  left 
you  out,"  says  Mr.  Greville,"  indeed  you  would  have  had  a 
fair  plea  for  damages ;  but  this  was  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  adopt  some  plan  for  giving 
you  employment."  The  Colonel  forgets  that  by  this  ad- 
mission, he  confesses  Mr.  Naldi's  right  to  expect  some 
employment:  that  employment  was  not,  procured,  it 
is  but  just  therefore  that  he  should  remunerate  him  for 
his  disappointment,  at  his  own  expence. 

As  an  additional  specimen  of  Mr.  Greville' s  regard  for 
truth,  we  feel  great  satisfaction  in  laying  before  our  rea- 
ders the  following  paragraphs ;  in  the  first  of  which  he 
asserts  that  the  Lyceum  and  the  Argyle  were  open  under 
different  licences,  and  in  the  second  that  the  Lyceum  was 
opened  under  a  transfer  of  his  licence  to  the  Drury-lane 
Compan}^ 

**  That  is  not  the  case,  the  Ljcenm  having;  been  licenced  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  same  way  as  now,  while  the  Arg)  le  was  licenced 
also."    Letter  to  Mr.  Naldi. 


"  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Croker  to  him,  as  to  what  was 
the  term  and  nature  of  his  licence,  Coi.  Greville  said  he  did  not  feel 
much  inclined  to  answer  these  questions;  it  was  apparent  from  what  had 
fallen  that  the  present  meeting  was  not  favorable-  Indeed  he  could 
not  doubt  of  its  being  hostile  to  him.  If  however  his  licence  had  not 
been  in  some  degree  efficient,  Mr,  Sheridan  would  not  have  courted 
his  aid,  as  it  was  under  that  licence  that  the  Drury-lane  company  had 
been  performing  for  these  two  years." 

Morning  Herald)  Monday,  Aug.  9,  1811. 


His  Embarrassments.  1S3 

The  observations  on  Mr.  Greville' s  conduct  as  the 
manager  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  abound  with  curious  anec- 
dotes, and  are  enlivened  by  traits  of  character  more  cor- 
rectly drawn,  and  more  forcibly  expressed  than  we  could 
have  expected  from  a  foreigner.  To  Mr.  Naldi's  asser- 
tions that  he  refused  many  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  fashionable  world  admittance  to  his  rooms,  because 
he  did  not  like  their  appearance;  because  they  wTere  too 
lean,  or  too  much  en  ban  point ;  too  tall,  or  too  short ;  too 
florid,  or  too  pale  ;  we  can  bear  our  personal  testimony. 

"  Mr.  Greville,  (he  observes,)  is  as  versatile  as  the  wind, 
and  that  plan  which  is  the  idol  of  bis  inflamed  fancy, 
loses  its  form,  and  necessary  concomitant  parts  before  it 
acquires  an  existence;  so  that  running  from  one  thing  to 
another,  nothing  can  be  expected  to  succeed  or  ripen  into 
maturity  and  perfection.  This  may,  perhaps,  arise  from 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  oblige  him  to  be 
for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  something  that  is  the  most 
likely  to  supply  the  exigences  of  the  day  ;  and  therefore 
when  he  has  an  object  in  view  that  appears  lucrative, 
nothing  stops  him  ;  in  the  same  manner  when  he  gets,  rid 
of  it,  every  obstacle  must  be  instantaneously  removed.  As 
a  proof  of  this  he  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1808,  mad 
for  an  Italian  opera,  and  at  the  commeneement  of  1SQ9, 
frantic  for  an  English  opera." 

On  the  principle,  he  observes,  on  which  Mr.  Greville 
defends  his  use  of  the  shameful  plea  of  alien  enemy, 
Mr.  Greville.  might  as  well  go  to  a  merchant,  or  a  trades- 
man, who  happens  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  order  goods  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  when 
payment  was  requested5  say  to  his  creditor,  "  Sir,  you  are 
a  most  impudent  fellow,  to  demand  this  money  of  me ; 
it  is  true  I  took  your  goods,  but  it  was  conditionally; 
that  is,  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  very  large  profits  of 
them,  under  the  mask  of  doing  my  patrons  and  friends  a 
great  favour.  But,  Sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to  inform  you, 
that  I  have  changed  my  plan  of  dealing,  and  also  removed 
my  business  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  I  have 
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joined  a  very  fortunate  firm,  and  therefore  not  having  used 
all  your  goods,  I  do  not  think  myself  hound  to  pay  you, 
further  than  for  the  articles  consumed.  Besides,  S'lr,  as 
you  are  a  foreigner,  you  have  no  business  in  this  country, 
and  under  this  impression  I  am  determined  to  resist  your  de- 
mand,upon  the  most  equitable  of  all  pleas,  that  of  being  an 
alien  enemy  i" 

On  the  whole  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  pam- 
phlet to  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  dramatic  affairs,  or 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  It  is  replete  with  entertainment;  and  now 
that  such  a  measure  is  impossible,  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Greville  would  gladly  give  treble  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Naldi's  demand,  to  obtain  its  suppression. 

The  state  of  theatrical  licences  is  equally  disgraceful  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  to  those  who  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  injurious  to  the  nation.  No  individual 
can  embark  in  a  dramatic  enterprize  with  any  rational 
•view  of  its  result.  The  number  of  his  rivals  may  at  the 
commencement  of  his  undertaking  be  so  few  as  to  leave 
full  scope  to  his  most  vigorous  exertions,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  may  have  become  so  nume- 
rous, through  the  partiality  or  weakness  of  the  licencer, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  emolument.  If  it  be  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  grant  licences  at  all,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  they  should  be  granted  on  acknowledged 
conditions,  and  for  specific  objects.  As  the  case  stands  at 
present,  regular  dramas  may  be  performed  at  the  Surrey 
theatre,  while  an  equestrian  spectacle  may  be  exhibited 
at  the  Lyceum  :  and  even  admitting  the  propriety  of  nu- 
merous and  indefinite  licences,  what  is  there  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Colonel  Greville,  that  should  entitle  him  to  so 
marked  a  preference  as  that  which  he  receives,  or  renders 
it  advisable  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  retrieve  a  ruined 
fortune  by  trafficking  in  theatrical  licences  ? 

August  Z9tk,l8Jh 


(     185     ) 
MR.  CARPENTER'S  SERMON. 


Having  understood  that  a  Mr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  House  of  God,  had  thought  proper  to 
apply  the  strictures  contained  in  our  last  number,  to 
himself,  and  that  he  was  preparing  a  full  exposition  of 
our  sins,  to  be  delivered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  faith- 
ful, we  were  naturally  induced  to  visit  that  temple  of 
blasphemy  a  second  time.  Unfortunately  we  did  not 
arrive  till  he  had  entered  pretty  fully  into  the  application 
of  his  text,  which  we  understand  to  have  been  "  And  they 
reviled  him  ;"  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  friend, 
we  have  been  able  to  draw  up  such  a  report  of  his  dis- 
course, as  may  afford  the  uninitiated  reader  some  faint 
idea  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  eloquence,  and  must  be  considered 
peculiarly  valuable  by  his  faithful  followers. 

"  But  yea !  verily,  I  say  unto  you  it  will  be  all  the 
same  when  you  are  in  heaven,  whether  you  were  spit  at, 
or  ■  upon  in  this  world.     Though  sinners  turn 

their  b—s  against  you,  ye  shall  all  receive  your  reward. 
But  what  is  it  I  say  ?  Even  nowmethinks  celestial  glory 
ever  beaming  bright,  bows  down  its  beauteous  head,  and 
smiles  in, guardian  glee,  though  all  the  Scourges  and  cat- 
o'nine  tails  in  this  creationed  spear,  were  roaring  round 
you.  Graceless  grinners!  all  your  squibs  against  the 
faithful  in  this  world  shall  be  converted  into  rockets  in 
the  next,  for  your  own  kissigashon.  Oh,  my  brethren, 
when  will  you  be  sweetly  purified  like  unto  a  stool — a 
stool  I  say — I  don't  mean  a  child's  stool,  or  a  ducking 
stool,  or  the  stool  of  repentance,  though  most  of  you 
should  sit  on  that  night  and  day,  but  a  close-stool.  Oh  ! 
when  will  this  wicked  world,  deep  in  troubled  waters, 
vomit  forth  all  Scourges,  and  Satirists,  and  Censors  ?  But 
ye  will  not  hear — ye  are  an  obstinate  set,  heaven  knows— 
so  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  There  was  a  man  named  Nash, 
and  this  Nash  was  one  of  Satan's  servants^  even  a  slave  of 
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luxury,  even  a  master  of  the  devil's  ceremonies,  even  a 
king  of  Bath ;  and  behold  a  fair  damsel,  all  purity  without, 
but  foul  within,  like  the  apples  of  the  dead  sea  ;  for  ye 
know,  my  brethren,  that  women's  insides  and  outsides  are 
very  different  things — well,  I  say,  behold  a  fair  damsel, 
and  her  mother  (who  I  warrant  you  was  an  old  Jezebel 
puffed  up  with  pride,  as  all  those  women  called  ladies  of 
fashion  are  of  course)  came  into  the  dancing-room,  and 
Nash  approached  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Pray,  Madam, 
what  was  the  name  of  Tobit' s  dog?  to  which  the  fair 
damsel  answered,  saying,  his  name  was  Nash,  and  an 
impudent  dog  he  was-— Now  here, my  brethren, is  spiritual 
food  for  your  heavenly  nourishment,  and  sweet  are  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  story.  First,  the  dog 
Tobit  doth  betoken  the  writer  of  the  Scourge,  a  snarler 
and  a  barker,  ready  to  fasten  on  the  children  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  an  impudent  dog  he 
is."  Verily,  for  him  I  have  no  crumbs  of  comfort!  Now 
Nash  doth  represent  one  of  the  carnal -minded,  who  run 
after  this  said  Scourge,  and  his  .twin  brother,  being  a  pup- 
py ;  and  you  see,  my  brethren,  how  little  availeth 
"beauty  where  grace  lacketh!  for  this  fair  damsel  though 
well  acquainted  with  carnal  things,  and  all  that  related 
to  carnal  conversation,  knew  not  the  name  of  Tobit's  dog ; 
nor  if  the  truth  had  been  made  manifest  is  it  likely  that 
she  had  ever  heard  of  Tobit  himself.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  dogs  in  this  world,  my  brethren ;  but  the  chief 
are  the  sad  dogs,  and  the  mad  dogs ;  and  this  being  the 
dog-»days,  it  is  too  plain,  I  am  afraid,  that  this  poor  dog 
who  gnaweth  his  bone  in  the  Scourge,  is  of  the  latter 
class,  and  in  that  case  it  is  a  pity  the  poor  fellow  was  not 
wormed,  Oh,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  what  is  the 
hiderfoby,  to  sin?  You  had  much  better  all  of  you  be  bit- 
ten by  a  mad-dog,  and  abhor  the  sight  of  water  in  this 
world,  than  cry  out  for  it  in  the  next.  When  you  are  lay- 
ing like  flounders  in  the  frying-pan  of  Satan,  you'll  wish 
with  all  your  hearts  that  you  might  be  quietly  smothered 
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between  two  feather-beds,  or  that  you  were  dipt  in  the 
sea,  or  that  you  were  cupped  and  scarified.  Now  the 
mention  of  cupping  naturally  leads  me  to  the  mention  of 
temperance,  in  which  all  of  ye  are  too  deficient ;  for  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  one  among  you,  byname  John  Robine* 
who  as  he  was  coming  by  Charles-street,  did  enter  into  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  and  then  and  there  drink  two  glasses  of 
two-penny  with  a  fallen  child  of  Satan.  If  this  be  true,  I 
exhort  you  John  Robi  ns  to  put  water  to  your  two-penny  the 
next  time  you  drink  it—- yea  the  water  of  life*  To  temper- 
ance succeedeth  chastity — unto  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure;  and  I  being  authorised  by  Gabriel  to  join  in  commu- 
nion of  love  with  Polly,  it  follows  not  that  the  same  privi^ 
lege  is  granted  unto  you* 

"  Our  wrestling  is  only  spiritual,  yours  is  carnal.  tTnto 
us  there  are  divers  gifts ;  ye  are  only  apprentices  unto 
righteousness.  When  this  wicked  one,  therefore,  who 
calleth  himself  an  expositor,  revileth  me  for  that  I  keep 
a  concubine,  little  doth  he  know  the  privileges  of  the 
faithful,  the  power  of  love,  or  the  gifts  of  holiness.  Ex- 
ample my  brethren  teacheth ;  in  other  Words, exempladocet ; 
and  did  not  our  beloved  brother  Thomas  Hyems,  and  our 
dear  sister  Mary  Simms ;  the  one  a  correspondent  of  the 
angel  Michael,  and  the  other  a  sharer  of  visions  with 
Robert  Preston-^-did  they  not,  1  say,  live  together  many- 
years  in  all  chasteness  and  pureness  of  living,  wrestling 
in  the  labour  of  love  night  and  day,  until  they  wTere  blest 
with  babes  of  grace  in  number  twenty  ?  Let  the  young  in 
grace  therefore  marry,  and  thus  avoid  scandal  and  disease; 
but  let  them  not  gainsay  their  elders  in  faith,  and  know* 
ledge,  and  privilege,  or  suppose  that  what  we  may  do* 
may  be  done  by  themselves*  Ye  all  know  Alice  Spankey  2 
how  long  she  lived  in  the  ways  of  iniquity  ;  and  how  she 
trotted  out  of  this  world  in  a  galloping  consumption 
How  often  did  she  dandle  me  upon  her  knee  while  I  was 
yet  a  child,  and  give  me  suck,  and  fondle  me,  and  kiss 
me,  even  so  that  the  smack  of  her  lips  remaineth  until 
this  day.     Now  this  good  woman  used  to  say  tome; 
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Ah  Johnny  !  Johnny !  You'll  be  a  wicked  creature  some 
time  or  other,  a  sad  rogue  Johnny  \  among  the  girls ;  you 
have  a  wicked  eye,  Johnny!  and  are  very  lusty,  my  dear. 
Even  so  it  has  happened.     From  my  eleventh  year  did  I 
iisten  to  temptation ;  three  parishes  did  bear  testimony 
to  my  gifts,  many  husbands  shook  their  heads  at  me,  and 
many  lawyers  did  get  great  gains  by  my  exploits.     But 
oh  !  my  brethren,  our  strength  faileth  as  we  grow  old — 
I  look  back  to  these  days  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  I  now 
stick  close  to  my  own  lawful  deary,  and  the  fair  damse\ 
sent  me  by  Gabriel;  and  truly,  truly,  my  poor  abilities  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  love  that  I  have  unwillingly 
undertaken.    Oh  the  sweets  of  a  good  conscience  \    Have 
a  good  conscience,  my  brethren,  and  you  may  defy  all  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  the  devil.  Yes,  dear  friends;  Satan  and 
the  devil;   for  though  they  are  the  same  to  the  wicked, 
unto  the  faithful  the  difference  is  great.    In  floods  of 
righteousness  rolls   on  the  everlasting  fire  of  Belzebub, 
echoing   the  vaulted  roofs  of  gilded  knavery,    roundly 
chiming  through  the  fragrant  skies,  in  wild  disorder  maz- 
ing as  they  tune  etherial  anthems,    ever  beating  high 
above  all  reach,  in  every  distant  climate.     What  do  you 
think  of  that?  Now  do  you  suppose  that  Satan  put  such 
a  flow  of  eloquence  into  my  mouth? — certainly  not — itwas 
the  devil !    But  I'll  tell  you  another  story.     There  was  a 
poor  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  the  gnawings  of  an  evil  conscience — he  could  not 
rest  for  sighing  after  the  chrystal  fountain  of  healing  balm. 
So  he  came  one  night  to  listen  to  my  discourse,  when 
behold  I  spoke  of  the  devil !    the  workings  of  his  soul 
were  wonderful ;  as  he  travelled  homewards,  the  Brick- 
layers Arms  beset  his  path,  and  he  entered  therein,     The 
workings  of  his  own  spirit,  and  that  of  the  landlord  caused 
a  fermentation  in  his  bosom.     About  two  o'clock  he  re- 
tired to  his  couch;  but  wrestless  were  his  slumbers.     At 
length  the  form  of  the  devil  appeared  unto  him — greatly 
was  he  terrified — but  vain  were  his  attempts  to  recollect 
the  name  of  his  tormentor,    He  remembered,  however, 
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that  I  had  used  a  word  that  betokened  a  smooth  and 
shining  manufacture,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  depart  from  me  velvet  /"  Oh  !  my  brethren  ! 
the  poor  man  represents  your  teacher,  the  Scourge  is 
Satan,  and  their  master  and  employer  is  the  devil  t" 


TANGIBLES  AND  NON-TANGIBLESa 


(l  What  is  the  World  ?     A  term  which  men  havegot 

To  signify,  not  one  in  ten  knows  what ; 

A  term,  which  with  no  more  precision  passes 

To  point  out  herds  of  men  than  herds  of  asses. 

In  common  use  no  more  it  means,  we  find, 

Than  many  fools  in  same  opinion  joiri'd." 

Churchill* 


Every  thing  in  nature,  that  a  man  can  get  at,  be  its 
form,  situation,  quality,  attractive  or  repulsive,  tendencies 
what  they  may,  is  made,  in  some  way,  under  some  cir- 
cumstance and  for  some  purpose  or  other — to  he  touched ; 
and  yet  by  education,  usage,  or  the  horrible  frown  of  some 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones  or  other,  is  man  so  cowed, 
under  such  trepidation  is  his  fingers,  that  he  hardly  dare 
(without  permission  submissively  asked  and  previously 
obtained  of  his  idol  the  world)  to  point  at  a  rogue,  or 
shake  the  neck  of  a  turtle-dove. 

In  our  infancy,  when  newly  manumitted  from  the 
back-string,  when  our  eager  hands  are  instinctively  catch- 
ing at  every  thing,  when  animal  curiosity  is  on  high  tip- 
toe, we  are  first  dashed  by  the  cautionary  clarion  of 
mama  with— baw — baw—  must  not  touch— no,  no — must 
not  touch. 

This  continues  some  years  ;  "  our  hands  are  made  the 
fools  o'th'  other  senses."  Next  comes  the  Pulpit.  Touch 
wot—taste  not— handle  not.  This  text  had  nearly  been 
fatal  to  a  poor  fellow  in  my  neighbourhood,    Highly 
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charged  with  the  spirit  of  metkodism,  and  meteorized  with 
the  effulgence  of  the  new  light,  when  he  got  home  refused 
his  dinner— next  his  supper— -breakfast  next  morning,  till 
nature  growing  clamorous  he  began  to  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  saint*s  doctrine  in  the  middle  charge,  and, 
reluctantly,  allowed  his  palate  its  office;  but  stoutly 
stuck  to  that  part  of  the  text  prohibitory  of  touching  and 
handling,  therefore  his  wife  was  obliged,  and  stdl  conti- 
nues to  feed  him. 

That  those  nursery  maxims,  that  this  slavish  obedience 
to  the  will,  the  caprice  of  the  World  has  a  most  won- 
derful effect  upon  all  degrees  and  conditions  of  men  is 
beyond  doubts : 

•'  Fools  that  we  are,  like  Israel's  fools  of  yore, 
The  calf  ourselves  have  fashioned  we  adore  ; 
But,  let  true  reason  once  resume  her  reign, 
The  God  shall  dwindle  to  a  calf  again." 

Few  indeed,  very  few,  are  the  minds  whose  solidity  refu* 
ses  the  signet  of  custom ;  it  is  not  because  the  material 
is  naturally  pappy,  but  the  base  alloy  is  infused  so  early, 
that  ductility  pervades  every  pore,  and  the  elasticity  of 
nature  is  either  supinely  enervated,  or  totally  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  before  observed,  every  thing,  physically 
speaking,  that  a  man  can  get  at,  is  made  to  be  touched ;  but 
morally  many  substances  are  totally  intactile,  shrouded 
by  the  invulnerable  panoply  of  privilege,  usage,  elevation, 
and  the  World  ;  common  sense,  as  well  as  common  pru- 
dence revolt  at  the  contact. 

Kings  and  nobles,  heaven  befriend  them!  arethegews 
of  society,  the  fixed  stars  of  the  political  hemisph  3, 
placed  at  an  immense  distance,  and  sparkling  by  their 
pure  native  lustre :  and  though  a  certain  poet  broke  a 
hole  through  his  own  paper-built  partition*  when  he 
bawled  out,  "  The  fire  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a 
bear"  and  a  set  of  turnip-headed  seditious  fellows,  on 

.*  ««  Great  mtsto  Hjadiaes*  nearly  are  allied."— Pope. 
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another  occasion  voted  the  latter  useless,  yet,  to  our  cradle- 
imbibed  impression,  we  superadd  our  voluntary  exclama- 
tion— baw — baw — not  to  be  touched±--not  to  be  touched — 

Bishops,  according  to  the  pious  ordinances  of  the 
World  are  certainly  composed  of  non-tangible  elements*  ; 
and,  when  lawn  is  kept  pe? feet ly  clean,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  pity  to  have  it  soiled  with  a  dirty  finger.  Thrice 
happy  are  we  to  have  arrived,  by  the  different  crossings,  at 
our  present  state  of  immacuiation  !  For,  it  is  manifest  in 
theinfancy  of  their  institution,  they  were  perfectly  tangible, 
as  St.  Paul  expressly  says  (amongst  some  other  accom- 
plishments rather  of  St.  Giles's  hue)  "  A  bishop  must  not 
he  a  fighter  "  Now,  had  there  not  been  fighting  bishops,  this 
would  have  been  wholly  irrelevant,  and  when  they  were 
in  pugilistic  action,  it  is  clear  they  were  liable  to  betouched 
— by  a  constable.  Moreover,  in  later  days,  when  William 
thebastardking,  conceived  his  brother,  thebastard  bishop, 
behaved,  as  he  carnally  imagined,  with  insolence  unto  his 
conquerorship,  he  very  sacrilegiously  touched  him  by  the 
sacerdotal  windpipe,  and  most  irreligiously  laid  him 
sprawling  on  his  canonical  haunches.  But  we,  now,  with 
the  most  perfect  meekness  and  singleness  of  heart,  sub- 
scribe to  the  general  prohibition — not  to  be  touched- —not 
to  be  touched.  Priests  and  Deacons,  rank,  with  every 
old  woman,  in  immediate  subsequence  to 

",The  Robin  and  the  Wren, 

Which  are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen." 

Well,  be  it  so;  it  is  doubtless,  however,  incumbent  on  them 
to"  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil;"  if  they  do  not,  maugre 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  ancient  ladies,  their  favorites 
must  perforce  undergo — the  touch. 

Law,  is  certainly  touchable,  and  so  is  a  hedge-hog  or 
a  nettle ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  being  bit,  you  must  lay 
fast  hold. 

*  Note.  For  this  also  ^e  have  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Deny, 
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Physic.     None  but  fools  will  touch  physic  if  they  can 
possibly  avoid  it. 

Ladies.  The  ground  here  is  extremely  delicate;  yet 
there  being  such  a  cloud  of  authorities,  I  fear  I  must  be 
positive  under  this  head,  First,  hear  St.  Paul  in  behalf 
of  the  Corinthian  spinsters,  (I  Cor.  ch.  vii.  v.  3(3.)  "  But 
if  any  man  thinketh  he  behaveth  uncomely  toward  his 
virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need  so  require, 
let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  sinneth  not :  let  them  marry." 
Hear  him!  Hear  him!  ye  forlorn,  ye  hopeless  sisterhood 
of  the  celibic  cluh-room\  Here  is  proof  positive — a  righ- 
teous verdict  in  your  favour — that  if  need  so  require  (mind 
you  have  only  to  prove  the  need)  you  are  to  be  touched. 
How  St.  Paul,  who  was  an  old  bachelor,  came  to  have 
so  correct  an  idea  of  the  tacks  in  this  latitude,  is  not  for 
me  to  determine :  doubtless  the  thing  was  so  ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  been  written  for  our  edification.  As  I 
opened,  so  I  shall  close.  Every  thing  in  nature,  that  a 
man  can  get  at  is  made  to  be  touched.  The  handle  of 
the  Scourge  is  most  witchingly  labelled  with  this  motto 
"-Touch  me— touch  me. 

Chelsea,  5th  August,  1811.  Tactor. 


DISADVANTAGES    OF   LITERARY   INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


The  difficulties  that  impede  the  success,  and  restrain 
the  exertions,  of  a  periodical  writer  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
are  so  little  understood,  or  so  unduly  appreciated,  that 
we  feel  it  a  duty  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  every  con- 
temporary journalist,  whose  political  principles  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  encroachments  of  ministerial  power,  to  exhibit 
a  just  picture  of  those  miseries  and  discouragements 
which  are  the  inevitable  reward  of  literary  patriotism.  A 
task  like  this,  is  become  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
ministerial  writers  have  attempted  to  discredit  their  oppo- 
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neni&y-by  ascribing  their  enthusiasm  in  the  support  of  free- 
dom to  convenience;  and  have  told  us  that  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  his  coadjutors  are  the  enemies  of  corruption,  and  the 
advocates  of  reform,  not  because  they  entertain  any  sin- 
cere partiality  for  the  one,  or  any  real  hatred  of  the  other, 
but  because  to  indulge  in  factious  declamation  on  these 
and  similar  subjects,  is  a  sure  recommendation  to  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  the  best  security  that  a  journalist 
can  obtain,  for  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  works,  and 
his  personal  elevation  in  society. 

That  he  who  espouses  the  popular  cause,  does  not  adopt 
the  most  certain  mode  of  recommending  his  works  to  ge- 
neral circulation,  might  be  easily  deduced  from  the  history 
of  the  political  and  literary  journals  established  within 
the  last  twenty  years.     But  a  reference  to  those  that  ac- 
tually exist  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     The  sale 
of  the  Courier  while  it  was  the  oracle  of  jacobinism  never 
equalled  its  present  circulation.     The  Morning  Post,  con- 
ducted by  a  literary  driveller  in   conjunction  with  the 
worst  poetess  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  can- boast  of  a 
patronage  nearly  as  extensive   as  that  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  with  all  its  Horatian  wit,  and  all  its  ingenuity 
of  argument.     The  Pilot  was  declining  into  non-exist- 
ence, when  it  wras  saved  from  destruction  by  a  timely 
revolution  in   its  principles.     The  politics  of  the  States- 
man wrere  not  very  different,  three  years  ago,  from  those 
which  it  professes  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  might  have 
continued  in  the  hands  of  about  three  or  four   hundred 
individuals,  had  it  not  fortunately  become  the  accredited 
journal  of  O.  P-ism.     Even  the  Times,  of  which  the  cir- 
culation depends  on  the  priority  of  its  intelligence  rather 
than  on  the  tendency  of  its  political  reasoning,  has,  we 
believe,  found  its  popularity  rise  or  fall  with  the  relative 
subservience  or  freedom  of  its  opinions.     To  draw  any 
conclusions  respecting  the  general  principles  of  literary 
conduct,  from  the  career  of  so  t  xtraordinary  an  individual 
as  Cobbett,  is  apparently  impossible  :  yet  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Political  Regis- 

VOi>.  II.  c  c 
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ter  first  attained  its  circulation,  and  its  author  rose  into 
popular  estimation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittites;  and 
that  he  now  retains  that  hold  on  his  subscribers  by  his  ta- 
lents, for  which  he  was  originally  indebted  to  the  political 
influence  of  his  patrons,  and  the  seduction  of  those  opi- 
nions of  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  advocate. 

The  history  of  the  reviews  and  magazines  affords  a  simi- 
lar testimony.     That  uniform  advocate  of  political    and 
religious  freedom,  the  Monthly  Review,  had  not  obtained, 
during  any  one  of  the  fifty  years  of  its  previous  existence, 
so  extensive  a  share  of  public  patronage  as  welcomed  the 
first  volume  of  the  British  Critic.The  Antijacobin  Review 
still  commands  a  respectable  circulation/while  the  Analy- 
tical, Johnsons  London,  and  many  other   reviews  on  the 
popular  side,  conducted  with  great  industry  and  talent, 
are  mouldering  into  dust  among  the  rubbish  of  Finsbury- 
square.     The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  European  Ma- 
gazine, and  the  Satirist,  are  chiefly  dependant  for  their 
sale  on  the  supporters  of"  social  order  and  our  holy  reli- 
gion."*    The  Monthly  Magazine  has  indeed  obtained  an 
extensive  sale ;  but  it  had  other  merits  than  its  liberality  of 
principle,  and  its  circulation  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  gradual  amelioration  of  its  opinions. 

But  if  the  adoption  of  the  popular  system  of  politics 
conduces  but  little  to  the  successful  publication  of  an 
author's  writings,  still  less  can  it  contribute  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  personal  ambition.  The  majority  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  rank,  or  fortune,  or  accomplish- 
ments, regard  with  sensitive,  and  not  unjustifiable  dislike, 
the  literary  advocates  of  political  and  religious  indepen- 
dence. They  fear  the  progress  of  innovation,  and  would 
rather  that  many  existing  evils  should  be  borne,  and 
many  important  truths  remain  unpromulgated,  than  that 


*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  insincerity  of  zeal  for  the  preservation 
o*  social  worship,  or  the  inculcation  of  our  holy  religion,  we   will 
not  yield   to  th?  most  violent   advocates  of  the  ministry  ;  it  is  the 
cant  of  hypocrisy  ihat  we  detest. 
9 
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the  established  order  of  things  should  be  subjected  to  the 
possibility  of  derangement.  Every  anti-ministerial  writer 
appears  to  them  in  the  form  and  features  of  a  jacobin; 
with  all  the  attributes  of  a  minister  of  Satan.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  intimate  the  difference  between  a  leveller  and  a 
patriot ;  that  you  point  out  the  means  of  correcting  the 
abuses  of  government,  without  endangering  the  constitu- 
tion ;  or  that  you  demonstrate  the  folly  of  wilful  blindness 
to  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  meanness  of  unvarying 
aud  unconditional  admiration  of  every  existing  institution, 
and  subservience  to  every  existing  minister.  The 
higher  classes  will  still  regard  you  as  a  monster  who 
would  abrogate  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  depreciate 
the  value  of  refinement ;  the  clergy  will  continue  to  abhor 
you  as  a  wretch,  who  in  his  hatred  of  establishments,  would 
destroy  the  bulwarks  of  religion,  and  spread  abroad  the 
principles  of  atheism  ;  the  soldier  will  consider  his  renun- 
ciation of  your  friendship  as  a  test  of  loyalty;  and  the 
lawyer  will  tremble  at  the  idea  of  contact  with  a  writer 
whose  productions  are  obnoxious  to  the  bench,  and  whose 
associates  are  liable  to  be  reproached  with  the  appellation 
of  demagogues, 

These  assertions  scarcely  require  either  elucidation  or 
support.  Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic writers  on  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  or  the 
consideration  in  which  their  writings  are  held  by  the 
great  body  of  independent  men,  who  have  lately  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, it  is  too  certain  that  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  amongst  the  privileged  and  dignified  orders  of 
society,  they  are  regarded  as  infamous  and  infatuated 
wretches,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  opprobria 
of  mankind.  It  is  equally  curious  and  laughable  to  hear  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  gentry  of  provincial  towns^ 
respecting  such  men  as  the  editors  of  the  Political  Re- 
gister, and  the  Independent  Whig.  Cobbett  is  in  these 
circles,  and  in  the  sphere  of  life  over  which  they  preside,  a 
horrid  monster  of  wickedness  and  impiety.  The  wTriter 
of  this  article  well  remembers  that  when  in  the  hey-day 
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of  youth,  and  under  the  influence  of  family  prejudice,  he 
undertook  a  series  of  attacks  against  Mr.  Cobbett,  more 
remarkable  for  their  enthusiasm  than  their  ability,  the 
very  report  of  his  having  undertaken  so  praise-worthy  a 
task,  introduced  him  to  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  and  procured  him  the  offici- 
ous attentions  of  men,  whose  age  and  profession  ought  to 
have  withheld  them  from  any  becoming  marks  of  regard 
to  an  obscure  probationary  in  the  paths  of  political  and 
theological  literature.  Every  thing  that  appears  desira- 
ble to  an  Englishman  is  either  dependent  on  family  con- 
nection, or  directly  or  collaterally  allied  to  domestic 
comfort.  But  domestic  happiness  is  best  secured  by  an 
adherence  to  the  existing  government,  and  an  acquiescence 
in  existing  circumstances.  The  father  and  the  brother, 
feel  the  ties  of  parental  and  paternal  affection,  much 
stronger  than  the  bonds  of  attachment  to  their  country. 
It  is  among  the  unmarried  and  isolated  members  of  the 
community,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  liberty  are 
most  universally  extended,  and  that  they  act  with  the 
most  irresistible  and  inevitable  force.  But  neither  the 
manners  of  this  portion  of  society,  nor  their  means  of 
gratifying  the  ambitious  propensities  of  literary  men,  are 
worthy  of  cultivation,  or  conducive  to  success.  In 
town,  they  consist  of  loungers  at  the  theatre,  and  of 
coffee-house  politicians  ;  in  the  country,  they  are  ocCono- 
mical  exiles  from  the  metropolis,  men  of  confined  income, 
but  dissipated  character. 

In  the  metropolis  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  birth,  or  fortune,  or  talents,  that  has  not  some 
connection,  direct  or  collateral,  with  the  servants  of  the 
crown.  Even  of  men  actually  in  office,  the  number  is  so 
o-reat,that  the  writer  who  consults  his  own  comfort  would 
not  willingly  be  an  object  of  their  hatred  or  suspicion. 
But  we  all  know  that  interest  has  an  imperceptible  influ- 
ence on  the  feelings  and  opinions;  and  even  the  upper 
clerks  in  every  public  office  regard  a  popular  writer  as 
the  most  formidable  enemy  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
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of  that  existing  order  of  things  underwhich  they  flourish. 
The  same  bias  extends  to  the  very  lowest  of  those  whom 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  meet  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life ;  and  the  tax-gatherer  and  exciseman  participate  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  more  dignified  menial  in  Downing- 
street. 

Thetruth  is,  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  passive  indisposition  to  change,  manifested  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  than  from  any  tendency  of  an 
opposite*  nature,  that  may  be  observed  in  the  few  indepen- 
dent and  thinking  characters,  who  are  likely  to  influence 
others  by  their  example  or  persuasion.  In  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  most  prevailing  sentiment  is  that  offer- 
vent  and  unalienable  subservience  to  the  existing  authori- 
ties. Except  in  the  metropolis,  where  its  splendour  is 
collected  into  a  focus,  the.flame  of  patriotism  bursts  forth 
only  in  occasional  glimmerings  of  brightness;  and  even 
here,  the  most  active  advocates  of  freedom  are  usually 
those  whose  friendship  is  least  useful  to  him  who  consults 
his  advancement  in  life  before  the  interest  of  his  country. 
Irregular  and  eccentric  characters,  as  they  are  the  least 
restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the  ties  of 
domestic  connection,  are  the  most  prominent  champions 
of  the  people,  and  the  most  useful  opponents  of  corrup- 
tion and  tyranny.  But  to  rely  for  their  good  offices  in 
promoting  your  fortune,  or  to  seek  in  their  society  a  com- 
pensation for  the  labours  of  literary  patriotism,  would  be 
to  encounter  the  most  bitter  disappointment. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  complete  ob- 
struction that  a  patriotic  writer  must  endure,  from  every 
prospect  of  official  elevation  or  emolument;  because  we 
conceive  that  the  ideas  usually  entertained  of  ministerial 
prudence,  and  party  gratitude,  are  worse  than  fallacious. 
One  or  two  writers,  who  combine  the  most  splendid  talents 
with  the  most  imposing  manners,  may  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  obtain  some  mark  of  attention  from  their  pa- 
trons, and  occasional  rewards  may  be  bestowed  on, very 
important  services,  performed  either  by  the  regular  corps, 
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or  by  political  auxiliaries,Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning  with 
their  coadjutors,  have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  or  have  participated  in  its  emoluments,  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  that  their  literary  exertions  were  so 
conducive  to  their  success  as  their  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  even  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  authors  of  the  Antijacobin,  the  system  of  rewarding 
literary  merit  has  been  long  abandoned.     The   present 
ministers  have  displayed  a  uniform  and  systematic  hatred 
of  literature  and  its  professors.     Alarmed  and  irritated  by 
the  writings  of  the  popular  journalists,  it  never  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  that  their  influence  would  be 
most  effectually  counteracted  by  calling  forth  the  talents, 
and  encouraging  the  industry  of  men  of  letters,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  question.     Convinced  by  daily  evidence 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  press,  they  have  studiously 
avoided  any  mark  of  kindness  or  gratitude  to  those  who 
were  able  to  direct  it  in  their  own  cause,  and  for  their  own 
purposes.     Instead  of  this,  they  have  had  recourse  to  in- 
dictments, and  to  ex  officio  informations:  at  an  immense 
expense  of  popularity,  they  have  imprisoned  those  whom 
a  trifling  effort  of  liberality,  supposing  their  cause  to  be  a 
good  one,  would  have  enabled  them  to  confute.     Itnatu* 
rally  results  from  this  line  ofconduct,that  while  the  popu- 
lar writers  are  persecuted  into  fame,  and  exasperated  to 
renewed  activity,  the  conscientious  admirers  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  the  literary  partizans,  who  are  influenced  by 
an  honest  but  mistaken  dread  of  innovation,  at  first  de- 
cline into  iukewarmness,  are  in  a  short  while  content 
with  remai  ang  neutral,  and  at  length  become  the  active 
converts  of  their  opponents.     Hence,  the  most  formida- 
ble of  those  writers  who  have  lately  suffered  under  the 
persecution  of  the  attorney  general,  have  been,  at  the  out- 
set of  their  career,  the  organs  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Bu    the  conduct  of  the  ministry  not  only   disgusts  the 
individuals   who  commence    their  literary  career  as  the 
advocates  of  existing     ircumstances,   but  prevents   the 
otherwise  inevitable  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  their 
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periodical  enemies.  Patriotism  is  most  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  juvenile  part  of  the  community.  Youth  is 
not  only  more  arclent  than  age,  but  more  free  and  indepen- 
dent As  the  great  body  of  political  writers  decline  in 
years,  their  enthusiasm  is  palsied  ;  they  are  willing  to  sa- 
crifice their  duty  to  their  tranquillity,  and  to  leave  abuses 
uncorrected,  rather  than  hazard  their  personal  comfort,  or 
the  welfare  of  their  families.  The  majority  of  those  who 
engage  in  political  literature,  commence  their  career  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  determined  patriots,  and  end  it  as  vehe- 
ment and  intolerant  supporters  of  the  divinity  of  kings,  and 
the  purity  and  perfectibility  of  the  existing  government. 
That  this  statement  should  be  true  is  indeed  a  libel  on 
mankind  ;  but  we  hope  that  it  will  escape  the  philanthropy 
of  the  attorney  general ! 


NONSENSE  ; 

Most  humbly  inscribed  to  Thomas  Wilson,  {Esq.)  (late  Edi- 
tor of  that  inimitable  work,  "  The  Poetical  Magazine") 
and  the  principal  part  of  Ids  verse-stricken  brethren. 


Cecilia  !  I  have  thought  of  thee, 
In  many  a  sad  and  lonely  hour, 
When  thro'  the  skies,  the  lamps  of  night 
Spread  far  and  wide  their  streamy  light, 

And  dark  Orion's  tow'r 
Blaz'd  with  the  moon's  ethereal  beam, 
That  glitter'd  in  the  lowland  stream : 
Ay,  Spirit,  I  have  thought  of  thee. 
In  midnight's  sweet  tranquillity, 
When  fast  asleep,  and  not  a  dream, 
Much  less  a  thought,  wou'd  on  me  beam 
Have  look'd  thro*  Fancy's  fairy  glass, 
And  seen  that  heavy  laden*  ass, 


A  certain  vender  of  thread,  tape,  &c.  &c. 
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Whose  coarse  and  hollow-sounding  din 
Has  mov'd  the  walls  of  Clement's  Inn  ; 
Have  seen  the  forms  that  love  to  weave 
Their  garlands  round  the  brow  of  eve, 
Careering  on  the  "  dying  breeze," 
Athwart  the  woodland's  gloomy  trees; 
But,  ah  !  Cecilia — she  is  gone— 

Is  gone,  alas !  is  gone  for  ever ; 
And  will  she,  will  she  ne'er  return  ? 
No,  never — never — never '. 
How  soon  my  hopes  were  all  dispers'd, 
When  her  intrinsic  charms  were  hears'd ! 
Yet,  still  I  scan'd  the  milky-way, 

The  glowing  arch  of  night, 
Where  stars  unnumbered  wildly  play, 
While  others  form  a  ring  to  fight. 
Then  have  I,  Spirit!  thought  of  thee, 

And  kiss'd  the  relic  dear, 
Which  thou  did'st  kindly  give  to  me, 

Embellish'd  with  a  tear  ; 
Far  from  riot  have  I  shrouded, 

In  the  dark  retiring  wood, 
When  the  summer-heavens  were  clouded, 

'Cause  I  thought  'twou'd  do  me  good  1 
And  oft  when  o'er  the  tinted  west, 

Dim  Twilight  spread  her  holy  veil, 
I've  thrown  me  on  the  bank,  and  press'd 
(Hard-by  the  spot  where  thou  dost  rest) 
A  jolly  pot  of  Burton  ale, 
Unmindful  of  the  fitful  gale. 
High  in  the  whirling  breeze  sublime, 

Fantastic  shapes  their  progress  wound, 
While  thro'  the  air,  the  village  chime 
Mutter'd  the  sullen  march  of  time, 

With  melancholy  sound : 
When  looking  o'er  the  lointain  scene, 

Where  health  and  pleasure  flourished  fair, 
A  little  crop  wou'd  intervene, 
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My  forehead  and  my  chin  between, 
(It  was  a  goodly  tear  I  ween. 
It  seems  so  beautifully  sheen,) 
And  had  the  frost  been  very  keen, 

It  wou'd  have  frozen*  there : 
Oh,  Genius  !  by  thy  magic  brush 

Forms  spring  to  light  unknown  before  ; 
Thy  words  can  make  the  winter  blush-* 
Thy  arm  the  whirling  planets  crush— 
Thou  canst  upon  the  lightning  rush, 

And  make  the  thunder  roar  ! 
Thine  eyes  can  see  thro*  clouds  of  fire- 
Brace  all  the  heav'ns  at  a  view  ; 
Thou  sweep'st  with  tempest  hand  the  lyre, 
Enthron'd  on  nought  (or  I'm  a  liar,) 

And  cleav'stthe  world  in  two  ! 
Oh,  is  that  breast  which  rapture  warm'd, 

Now  mould'ring  in  the  tomb? 
And  are  those  eyes  that  always  charm'd, 
Of  all  their  witching  powers  disarmed, 

And  shut  in  everlasting  gloom  ? 
I  cannot  more— my  griefs  too  strong, 
I  cannot  weave  the  funeral  sono-, 

To  Wilson's  or  to  Waring's  hand- 
To  Cove's— to  Lacey's  or  Alphonso's  fist, 
Or  either  of  the  rhyming  band 

That  in  the  dirty  stream  have  p 1, 

And  thus  produc'd  a  sluggish  stream, 
Which  they,  in  Fancy's  heavy  dream, 

A  Castaly  have  made, 
I  yield  with  joy  (for  they  have  fire) 
The  sweet  and  soul-entrancing  lyre, 
For  they  to  such  a  height,  and  higher 
With  justice  may,  indeed,  aspire, 
As  being  bards  by  trade. 


*  See  a  most  pathetic  piece  of  stupidity  by  Mr.  Lacey,  hosier,  &c, 
inserted  in  the  Lady's  Museum  for  May  last. 
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Yes,  they  will  touch  the  melting  strings, 
From  which  unequalled  music  springs, 

With  a  delightful  hand  ; 
Each  month  will  prove  the  fact  I  ween— 
And  every  Lady's  Magazine, 
Those  rich  depots  of  lead  and  spleen, 

Will  vindicate  the  band  ; 
But  chief  of  all  the  rhyming  gods, 

Shines  mighty  Cove  ! — rare  lump  of  lead  I 
Who  needs  the  keenest  rod  of  rods, 

To  put  his  simpering  muse  to  bed  ! 

More  anon.       Yours,  truly, 

Castigator, 

Southwark, 

July,  18,  1811. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PERSE- 
CUTIOX  OF  THE  POOR. 


Sir, 
I  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  to  you  a  few  gratify- 
ing extracts  from  a  new  production  of  the  Dutch  com- 
missioner, entitled  Report  of  the  last  anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Persecution  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  fine  arts.  The  book  contains  an 
account  of  the  speeches  of  the  members,  several  odes 
to  virtue,  and  sonnets  to  philanthropy,  by  the  most  cele- 
brated hands,  letters  from  various  unfortunate  barbers 
and  keepers  of  skittle  grounds,  who  had  fallen  beneath 
the  vengeance  of  the  society,  a  list  of  subscriptions,  and  a 
catalogue  of  toasts  and  sentiments.  By  what  means  I 
am  enabled  thus  to  anticipate  the  labours  of  the  regular 
printer,  I  leave  to  be  discovered,  by  those  who  venerate 
the  virtue  of  Bowles,  and  admire  the  genius  of  Fitzgerald. 

Clericus* 
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EXTRACT  I. 

Report  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1S1 1 . 

It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the  so- 
ciety for  the  persecution  of  the  poor  announces  to  the 
public  the  flourishing  state  of  its  finances,  and  the 
recent  success  of  its  endeavours  to  reform  the  manners  of 
this  great  metropolis.  Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
talents  and  character,  whom  prejudice  or  timidity  had 
hitherto  withheld  from  appearing  in  their  appropriate  cha- 
racter, as  the  champions  of  virtue,  and  the  foes  of  dissipa- 
tion, have  been  so  deeply  impressed,  and  so  highly  de- 
lighted by  the  splendor  of  its  iate  career,  that  they .  no 
longer  feel  any  hesitation  in  honoring  the  lists  of  the 
society  with  their  respected  signatures.  It  will  not  be 
without  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the  public  will  recog- 
nize, in  the  preface  to  the  present  report,  the  names  of  the 
Hon.  Martin  Hawke3  and  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan.  Encouraged  by  circumstances  so  auspi- 
cious,the  committee  will  proceed  in  its  virtuous  and  manly 
efforts  writh  renovated  ardor,  and  they  predict  with  confi- 
dence, that  before  the  arrival  of  their  next  anniversary, 
every  great  and  laudable  object  for  which  they  were  esta- 
blished, shall  be  effected  ;  that  the  beards  of  the  boors  of 
Middlesex  shall  retain  their  bristles  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  month  to  month;  that  the  sabbath  shall  no  longer 
be  profaned  by  the  exhibition  of  a  single  steak  on  the  sham- 
bles of  Clare  Market;  that  the  feline  race  shall  forsake  the 
tops  of  houses,  and  the  court  yards  of  our  dwellings,  to 
perform  their  lascivious  orgies  in  the  pantry  or  the  dust- 
hole;  that  not  an  amatory  squall,  or  an  irreverent  titter, 
shall  again  be  heard  between  Bagnigge  Wells  and  Barbican, 
that  every  tobacconist's  image  snail  be  deprived  of  its 
sexual  distinctions,  and  every  equivocal  inscription  on  the 
walls  be  irrecoverably  obliterated. 

The  committee  refer  with   particular  pleasure  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  their  various  prosecutions, 
%More  than  fifty  miscreants,detected  by  the  servants  of  the 
3 
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society,  in  the  very  act  of  playing  at  skittles,  have  been 
visited  under  their  direction    with  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  barbers,have  been  restrained 
by  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  fines,  from  exercising  their 
profession  on  the  morning    of  the  sabbath  ;   and  if  any 
thing  could  add  to  the  satisfaction  afforded  them  by  the 
recapitulation    of  these   particulars,  it  would    be     the 
reflection  that  not  a  single  sausage  is  now  exposed  to 
sale  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two,  in  the  whole 
distance  from  St.  Paul's  to  Hyde  Park.     In   their  stre- 
nuous endeavours,  by  means  like  these,  to  ensure   the 
due  observance  of  Sunday,  they  have  been  most  readily  and 
efficiently  assisted  by  those  worthy  magistrates,  Messrs. 
Reed,  Mainwaring,  and  Graham,   To  thelatter,  in  particu- 
lar, they  are  indebted  for  the  removal  of  a  large  goose-pie 
from  the  window7  of  a  pastry-cook  in  Holywell-street,  of 
which  the  odour  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  themorn- 
ing  assailed  the  nostrils  of  the  congregation  at  St.Clement's. 
To  the  activity  of  Mr.  Reed  they  are  indebted  for  the 
punishment  of  a  wretch,  who  had  the  hardihood   to   ex- 
pose to  sale,  in  the  vicinity  of  Holborn,  a  picture  of  Su- 
sannah and  the  Elders;  and  they  cannot  but  return  their 
most  grateful  thanks  to  Messrs.  Pye  and  Colquhoun,  for 
the  readiness  with   which  they  summoned  their  myrmi- 
dons to  the  arrest  of  a  cobbler,  under  whose  shed,  the 
canine  fornicators  of  the  parish  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  perform  their  lascivious  evolutions. 

In  the  progress  of  their  labours  it  occurred  to  their 
reflection,  though  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  many  painful  and  sorrowful  emotions, 
that  much  mischief  had  been  already  done,  and  much 
more  was  likely  to  be  effected,  among  the  youth  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  unguarded  effusions  of  amatory  passion  so 
frequently  recurrent,not  only  in  the  most  popular  produc- 
tions of  our  own  nation,  but  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
poets  and  philosophers.  It  became  an  imperious  duty, 
therefore,to  prevent  the  circulation  of  these  objectionable 
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works,  whether  ancient  or  modern  :  the  sale  of  Ovid  and 
Juvenal, has  been  circumscribed  to  a  degree  far  surpassing 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  society  ;  the  publishers  of 
Pope's  Epistle  from  Heloise  to  Abelard  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  refund  a  large  proportion  of  the  gains  so  iniqui- 
tously  obtained,  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  committee;  audit  is  fervently  and  ra- 
tionally expected  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  plays  of  Dryden,  and  the  satires  of  Petronius,  shall  be 
driven  by  our  efforts  into  impenetrable  oblivion  ;  Avhen  a 
single  line  of  impurity  or  indecorum  shall  be  placed  iu 
competition  with  every  poetical  excellence,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  legitimate  critic  be  of  no  avail,  when  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  a  hunter  of  obscenity. 

To  the  decorations  of  modern  books  they  have  paid 
particular  attention,  and  they  have  the  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion to  announce  the  complete  success  of  their  arduous 
efforts.  The  pictures  of  a  wretch  called  Fuseli,from  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  have  been  cancelled  in  more 
rhan  five  hundred  copies.  One  of  these,  exhibiting  the 
arm  and  neck  of  Titania,  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  could 
not  fail  to  shock  the  observation  oftheprudent,and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  virtuous.  The  same  mode  of  castra- 
tion has  been  pursued  in  every  work  of  which  the  society 
were  favoured  with  information — the  most  determined 
warfare  has  been  carried  on  with  all  those  productions  of 
the  graver,  that  exhibited  in  undue  display  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  human  figure;  and  they  cannot  but  ex- 
press a  confident  hope  that  another  year  will  enable  them 
to  suppress  the  disgusting  engravings  so  frequently  exhi- 
bited, of  Mary  suckling  her  child,  and  Hector  embracing 
Andromache. 

They  have  suffered  no  means  to  pass  unemployed  of  de- 
stroying, or  reducing  to  a  state  of  decency,  the  indecorous 
paintings  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Britain,  still  occupy 
a  place  in  the  galleries  of  its  nobles.  They  deeply  la- 
ment,that  owing  to  the  prejudices,  the  vanity,  or  the  mis- 
conception of  many  illustrious  personages,  they  have  b^erv 
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utterly  unable  to  accomplish  these  important  objects.  To 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Burleigh  House,  their  attention 
was  directed  in  a  very  particular  degree.  Five  of  their 
body  were  sent,  at  the  expence  of  the  society,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  truth  of  the  reports,  transmitted  by  several 
corresponding  members;  and  their  sorrow  and  indignation 
was  inexpressible,  on  discovering  that  their  information 
was  but  too  correct;  and  that  Adonis  is  actually  exhibited 
with  his  right  arm  about  the  neck  of  Venus,  while  sheis 
pouting  in  amorous  expectation  of  the  pressure  of  his 
lips.  The  committee  could  not  but  transmit  to  the  guar- 
dian of  the  noble  marquis,  their  sentiments  on  this  infa- 
inous  exhibition  :  nor  was  it  without  the  utmost  grief  and 
astonishment  that  they  received  a  reply,  couched  in  lan- 
guage, and  expressive  of  sentiments,  equally  unworthy  of 
that  personage's  exalted  rank,  and  inconsistent  with  that 
high  character  for  chastity  of  temperament,  and  decorum 
of  manners,  which  he  has  hitherto  supported.  To  his 
influence  they  believe  that  much  of  their  disappointment 
in  similar  applications  may  be  ascribed ;  and  that  they 
are  indebted  for  the  promulgation  of  those  prejudices 
against  them,  which  impelled  one  gentlemamin  particular, 
to  insult  their  select  committee  by  the  transmission  of  a 
Phallus. 

They  cannot  but  call  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  infamous  productions  of  the  chisel,  which  under  the 
name  of  statuary  disgust  the  eye,  and  corrupt  the  morals, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  more  pri- 
vate exhibition  of  Lord  Elgin.  Many  of  the  productions 
thus  exposed  to  the  eye  of  female  innocence,  are  either  in  a 
state  of  perfect  nudity, or  retain  only  a  fig-leaf  covering  over 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  decency  does  not  permit  us 
to  name.  What  may  be  the  effect  on  the  female  mind  of 
contemplating  the  legs  and  shoulders  of  Hercules,  and 
Adonis,  in  all  their  protrusion  of  nakedness,  the  society 
tremble  to  anticipate.  Every  true  friend  to  social  order 
and  our  holy  religion,  will  feel  the  most  lively  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  female, purity  and  of  domestic  inno- 
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cence.  They  earnestly  exhort  their  countrymen,  there- 
fore, collectively  and  individually  to  testify  their  hatred 
of  these  dangerous  and  disgusting  exhibitions. 

Connected  with  this  subject  they  are  compelled  to  re- 
probate, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  prevailing  practice  of 
confiding  infants  to  the  care  of  unmarried  females.  Such 
a  practice  is  in  the  highest  degree  revolting  to  every  senti- 
ment of  delicacy.  What  father  would  not  shrink  with 
horror  were  he  to  see  a  full  grown  man  in  the  embraces 
of  his  daughter  ?  Yet,  as  far  as  regards  the  mental  im- 
pression,  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  observ- 
ing the  anatomy,  and  feeling  the  contact  of  infancy  and 
maturity?  Female  curiosity  may  be  as  corruptly  gratified 
by  the  chubby  form  of  a  male  child,  as  by  the  robust  pro- 
portions of  a  full  grown  Hercules.  The  society  strongly 
recommend  to  the  magistrates  the  propriety" of  repressing 
the  indecencies  of  nurses,  by  the  occasional  infliction  of 
salutary  punishment.  Oscular  contact  with  the  little  boys 
committed  to  their  care,  should  be  visited  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  :  girls  of  fourteen  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  in  their  arms  their  infant  brothers  ;  and 
every  unmarried  female,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  detect- 
ed in  assisting  a  male  child,  to  perform  the  urinary  office, 
should  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol. 

On  a  similar  principle  they  recommend  that  the  pairing 
of  canary  birds,  in  apartments  to  which  females  have  ac- 
cess, should  be  strongly  prohibited.  Of  the  equinine  race, 
mares  and  geldings  alone  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach within  three  miles  of  any  populous  town ;  and 
every  object  that  bears  a  Phallic  outline,  should  be  ba- 
nished from  our  dwellings,  and  razed  from  our  streets. 
The  attention  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don is  particularly  called  to  that  abominable  nuisance, 
the  obelisk  at  the  top  of  Bridge-street,  rolling  pins  should 
be  burnt  without  mercy,  and  pokers  be  driven  from  the 
parlour  stove.  To  facilitate  the  two  last  of  these  impor- 
tant objects,  the  society  have  engaged  a  numerous  train  of 
active  and  intelligent  informers:  men  who  can  detect   a 
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couple  of  fleas  in  acta  coitus,  and  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  varieties  of  obscenity.  These  men,  they 
pledge  themselves  to  introduce  into  every  private  family* 
and  every  female  boarding-school.  Regular  minutes  will 
be  kept  of  their  proceedings ;  every  fact  that  may  by 
any  possibility  be  produced  in  evidence  for  the  future  in- 
formation of  the  public,  shall  be  carefully  recorded,  and 
they  flatter  themselves  that  before  another  year  has  elaps- 
ed, not  a  caterwauling  shall  be  heard,  or  an  unchaste  idea 
enflamethe  bosom  of  a  single  virgin,  unnoted  or  un- 
known. 

They  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their  asto- 
nishment at  the  negligence  of  several  respectable  magis- 
trates, under  whose  jurisdiction  fairs  are  held,  and 
holidays  observed  with  the  most  impudent  impunity. 
Surely,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  were  made  to  work,  and  pay  their 
taxes ;  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  visit  these  scenes  of 
gaiety  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  laugh  and  dance,  and 
make  love;  that  many  of  them  have  the  unheard-of  inso- 
lence to  titter  and  make  a  noise  in  the  presence  of  their 
superiors;  and  that  multitudes  gorge  themselves  on  these 
occasions  with  sweetmeats,  or  gratify  a  vain  passion  for 
dress,  by  the  purchase  of  trinkets  and  finery.  How  the 
reverend  and  worthy  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  lower  orders,  can  permit  the  existence  of  such 
scenes,  consistently  with  their  duty,  or  without  feeling 
the  most  sensitive  alarm  for  the  safety  and  existence  of 
social  order  and  our  holy  religion  is,  to  us,  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. But  our  grief  at  the  negligence  of  the  majo- 
rity is  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  virtue  of  the 
bishop  of  London  ;  who,  with  a  zeal  and  activity  never  to 
be  sufficiently  commended,  hath  declared  a  war  of  sup- 
pression against  every  joyful  assemblage  of  the  people, 
and  may  rationally  expect,  as  the  reward  of  his  laudable 
exertions,  that  the  poor  of  his  diocese  shall  soon  be  as 
grave,  as  solemn,  and  as  cadaverous  as  himself. 


(     20D    ) 
A  MELANCHOLY  HISTORY. 


Among  those  of  his  college  contemporaries  whom  the 
writer  of  this  article  remembers  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure, Edward  Clarkson  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  variety  of  his  attainments,  the  brilliance  of  histalents, 
and  the  fascination  of  his  manners.  To  the  solid  acqui- 
sitions of  the  regular  student,  he  united  a  power  of  delu- 
sive eloquence,  a  versatility  of  thought,  and  a  confidence 
of  address,  that  are  seldom  the  accompaniments  of  scho- 
lastic merit.  To  know  him,  and  not  to  admire  him  was 
impossible  ;  but  the  envy,  and  the  fear,  that  usually  attend 
the  possessor  of  superior  accomplishments  and  abilities, 
were  absorbed  in  those  sentiments  of  love  and  confidence, 
excited  by  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  and  the  frankness 
of  his  manners. 

Yet  his  virtues  were  rather  the  virtues  of  constitutional 
temperament  than  of  moral  or  religious  principle.  While 
he  wrouid  have  sacrificed  his  life  or  his  fortune,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest,  or  relieve  the  distresses,  of  a  friend,  his 
highest  object  of  ambition  was  the  seduction  of  infant  in- 
nocence, his  most  usual  boast  the  destruction  of  domestic 
felicity.  His  first  advances  in  the  career  of  vice  were 
embittered  by  the  occasional  intrusion  of  those  religious 
impressions  which  he  had  imbibed  under  the  roof  of  his 
father:  to  allay  the  anguish  of  a  wrounded  conscience,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  palliations  of  sophistry;  he  possessed, 
however,  too  much  acuteness  of  understanding  not  to  per- 
ceive that  while  the  truth  of  revelation  was  admitted,  no 
perversion  of  truth  could  recor  cile  his  pleasure  to  his  con- 
viction :  to  examine  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion 
became  therefore  a  task  equally  congenial  to  his  habits, 
and  tempting  to  his  hopes.  Hume  and  Voltaire  became 
the  favourite  companions  of  his  studious  leisure;  when  the 
reason  becomes  enslaved  in   voluntary  subservience  to 
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the  passions,  the  contest  between  conviction  and  inclina- 
tion is  neither  long  nor  doubtful ;  he  became  a  willing 
convert  to  his  literary  guides,  and  proudly  proclaimed  to 
his  juvenile  companions  his  superiority  to  religious  pre- 
judices, and  to  all  the  mummeries  of  priestly  supersti- 
tion. 

Among  the  intimate  companions  of  Clarkson,  he 
formed  a  close  attachment  to  Edward  Montague  ;  the 
younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  whose  mild  and  equal 
temper  had  been  cherished  by  a  private  education  under 
the  roof  of  a  partial  mother.  With  just  sufficient  good 
sense  to  render  him  respectable,  he  displayed,  even  amidst 
all  the  excesses,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule,  of 
his  juvenile  friends,  the  utmost  purity  of  manners,  and 
the  most  zealous  but  unaffected  piety.  Though  his  own 
habits  were  unfitted  for  display,  he  was  not  iosensible  to 
the  talents,  or  uninfluenced  by  the  accomplishments,  of 
his  friend.  On  the  first  avowal  of  his  infidelity  he  heard 
him  with  equal  horror  and  astonishment ;  on  a  repetition 
of  his  sentiments,  he  listened  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
admiration ;  as  their  intimacy  proceeded,  he  learned  to 
forgive  the  irreverence  of  Clarkson's  observations,  for  the 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  delivered  ;  and  as  he  felt 
conscious  of  his  own  stedfastness,  he  at  length  persuaded 
himself  that  to  attend  to  his  friend's  remarks  would  only 
serve  to  fortify  his  faith,  by  pointing  out  the  forms  of 
sophistry  by  which  it  was  most  easily  assailable. 

Though  Clarksqn  was  secretly  chagrined  at  the  inflex- 
ibility of  Montague,  and  sometimes  inflamed  by  his 
opposition,  his  firmness  excited  his  respect  and  secured 
his  confidence.  The  most  desperate  infidel  cannot  but 
perceive  that  genuine  religion  is  the  best  security  for 
every  moral  and  social  virtue.  With  him,  therefore,  he 
spent  his  hours  of  leisure  from  study  and  dissipation,  and 
to  him  confided  his  most  secret  sentiments.  Montague, 
in  his  turn,was  not  unwilling  to  ascribe  all  the  follies  and 
vices  of  his  friend  to  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
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rather  than  to  mental  depravation ;  and  when  they  left 
the  university  for  their  paternal  roofs,  their  intercourse 
was  sanctioned  and  enlivened  by  its  extension  to  their  re- 
spective families. 

Among  the  most  favoured  visitors  of  Montague  House, 
were  a  venerable  clergyman,  the  rector  of  the  neighbour- 
ing village,  and  his  daughter,  a  modest  and  interesting 
girl  of  seventeen.     The  education  of  Emma  Woodstock 
had  been  superintended  by  her  father;  and  her  consequent 
exclusion  from  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  and  from  the 
active  intercourse  of  life,  had  been   in  no  trifling  degree 
inimical   to  the   expansion  of  her   intellectual   powers, 
and  to  the  formation  of  "her  manners.     Endowed  by  na-' 
ture  with  talents  above  mediocrity,  they  had  only  received 
a  casual  and  irregular  cultivation.     Accustomed  to  no 
collision  of  sentiment,  she  imbibed   without  reflection 
almost  every  opinion  that  she  read,  and  had  treasured  in 
her  memory  a  vast  store  of  moral  and  theological  para- 
doxes collected  from  the  volumes  of  her  father's  library. 
Fortunately,   however,  for    her  happiness,   they   floated 
through  the  current  of  her  religious  belief  without  disturb- 
ing it,  and  were  seldom  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  her  social 
circle.     But   it  could  not  be  concealed,  even  from  her 
father,  that  her  fancy  was  prone  to  speculation,  that  she 
indulged  in  dangerous  wanderings  of  thought,  and  that 
she  was  frequently  inquisitive  on  subjects  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  youthful  mind,  than  to 
satisfy  its  doubts.     Clarkson  was  equally  charmed  with 
her  innocence,  her  naivete,  and  her  simplicity.     Though 
an  infidel  himself,  he  had  no  wish  that  his  family  should 
be  equally  destitute  of  any  rational  excitement  to  virtue. 
He  observed  that  her  father  was  a  christian  without  bi- 
gotry, and  he  therefore  augured  favourably  of  his  daugh- 
ter's   principles :    he  loved  her  for  her  meekness,  and 
admired  her  for  her  acquisitions.     Esteem  ripened  into 
love,  and  the  nuptials  were  not  long  delayed. 

The  first  two  years  of  their  union  glided  away  in  a  cur- 
rent of  unruffled  felicity.     Montague  was  a  constant  visi- 
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tor,  and  an  occasional  inmate.  His  delight  in  the  compa- 
ny of  his  friend  appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  the  absence 
of  their  former  topics  of  discussion  ;  Clarkson  was  too 
delicate,  or  too  prudent  to  reveal  the  extent  of  his  scep- 
ticism, or  develope  his  peculiarities  of  opinions  to  his 
wife  ;  and  his  friend  was  careful  to  abstain  from  any  con- 
versation that  could  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  their  do- 
mestic peace. 

But  about  this  period  the  critical  state  of  our  West 
India  affairs  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Clark- 
son  should  take  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  Antigua.  At  the 
last  interview  preceding  his  departure,  with  a  romantic 
confidence  peculiar  to  his  character,he  committed  his  wife 
to  the  protection  of  Montague,and  exhorted  her  to  receive 
him  as  her  adopted  brother.  She  acquiesced  in  his  wishes 
with  the  readiness  of  unsuspecting  innocence,  and  the 
friends  of  Montague,  who  observed  the  decorum  of  his 
deportment,  or  knew  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  rather 
admired  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  than  wondered  at  his 
confidence. 

His  residence  at  St.  Antigua's  wras  prolonged  for  nearly 
t\voyears,during  the  whole  of  which  timehe  received  from 
her  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  epistles:  she  dwelt  on 
his  absence  with  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  natural  to  a  vir- 
tuous wife,  and  described  the  conduct  of  Montagueasthat 
of  a  man  zealous  for  her  interests,and  careful  of  her  honour. 
The  result  of  Ciarkson's  visits  to  his  estates  was  highly 
prosperous.  But  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake  only  that 
he  rejoiced  in  the  extent  of  his  good  fortune.  Absence 
rather  confirmed  than  diminished  his  attachment  to 
Emma,  and  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  time 
when  love  and  fortune  should  waft  him  to  her  arms. 

After  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage  he  landed  at  Li- 
verpool, and  immediately  proceeded  in  his  chaise  and  four 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  happiness.  His  joy  at  the 
sight  of  Montague,  who  hailed  his  approach  on  the  steps 
of  Ciarkson's  house,  was  that  of  a  man  whose  friendship 
had  ripened  into  gratitude.    But  his  friend  exhibited  no 
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testimonies  of  joy  or  pleasure:  he  received  him  with  a 
countenance  betokening  the  most  profound  affliction,  and 
without  speaking  took  his  friend  by  the  arm,  led  him  into 
the  parlor,  and  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  burst 
into  tears.  To  describe  the  horror  and  anguish  of  Clark- 
son  at  the  ideas  which  already  suggested  themselves, 
would  be  impossible  ;  nor  was  it  till  reflection  had  in  some 
degree  restored  tranquillity,  that  Montague  ventured 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortune. 
He  at  length  informed  him,  that  on  receiving  the  last  let- 
terannouncing  his  immediate  return,  his  wife  hadtestified 
evident  marks  of  distress,  and  that  the  day  before  his  arri- 
val, she  had  suddenly  disappeared.    , 

It  was  in  vain  that  couriers  were  sent  in  every  direction, 
that  Montague  spent  a  fortnight  in  a  fruitless  journey  to 
London,  and  that  Clarkson  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
clue  to  the  circumstances  of  her  flight  from  his  domestics. 
He  could  only  ascertain  that  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  morning  she  had  taken  her  departure  in  a  chaise 
that  drove  up  to  the  door,  without  a  companion,  and  without 
having  removed  any  article  of  value.  To  bear  this  state 
of  suspense,  without  having  recourse  to  an  act  that  his 
principles  taughthim  to  regard  as  a  relief  from  misery, 
required  ail  his  fortitude.  To  the  attentions  of  Montague 
he  was  chiefly  indebted,  for  restoration  to  a  degree  of 
comparative  happiness ;  and  in  the  society  of  the  family 
of  that  gentleman,  he  endeavoured  to  forget  his  own  mis- 
fortune. Dr.  Woodstock,  though  he  felt  as  a  man,  sus- 
tained his  distress  with  the  dignity  of  a  christian,  and 
evinced,  in  their  subsequent  intercourse,  the  force  and  the 
excellence  of  rational  religion. 

Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed,  and  his  grief  had  sof- 
tened into  a  joyless  melancholy,  when  riding  past  a  large 
and  gloomy  building  that  stands  a  few  paces  from  the 
road,  about  five  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  a  receptacle  of  lunatics,  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by- the  shrieks  of  a  female,  who  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  that  pierced  to  his  soul/4  It  is  he !  it  is  my  husband ! 
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save  me !  save  me !"  On  looking  round,  what  was  his  hor- 
ror at  beholding  at  the  lattice,  struggling  with  two  fe- 
males, who  were  endeavouring  to  drag  her  from  the  win- 
dow, and  clenching  the  bars  in  the  agony  of  despair,  the 
wife  whose  loss  he  had  so  long,  and  so  deeply  deplored! 
Wan  and  emaciated,  her  cheeks  cadaverous,  her  lips 
parched,  her  eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets,  she  bore 
in  her  form  and  features  the  most  horrible  indications  of 
disease,  despair,  and  wretchedness.  But  unable  to  strug- 
gle with  her  keepers,  she  was  instantly  dragged, from  the 
lattice.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clarkson  endeavoured  to 
gain  admittance,  or  to  procure  any  information  respecting 
the  causes  of  her  detention.  To  apply  to  the  magistrates 
was  he  found  his  only  resource.  By  their  intervention, 
two  physicians  were  appointed  to  examine  her;  they 
declared  her  to  be  an  unfit  object  of  confinement,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  days  she  was  released  from  this  habitation 
of  misery.  Overcome  by  grief,  by  disease,  and  by  the 
violence  of  her  present  emotions,  she  was  unable  on  her 
first  arrival  at  the  mansion  of  her  husband  to  support 
even  the  slightest  conversation.  Clarkson,  while  he  be- 
held her  situation  with  equal  wonder  and  auguish,  post- 
poned the  enquiries  he  was  so  anxious  to  make,  till  she 
had  in  some  degree  recovered  her  strength  and  recollec- 
tion. His  own  dishonour  indeed  was  but  too  plainly  ve- 
rified by  the  incoherent  exp  essions  that  had  already 
dropped  from  her  lips;  he  felt  reluctance  to  listen  to  the 
history  of  Emma's  tale,  and  of  his  own  misfortune;  and 
while  he  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  palliation  of  her 
crime,  he  trembled  lest  the  magnitude  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  himself  should  be  too  heavy  for  his  fortitude. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  strength  sufficient  for  the 
effort,  she  called  him  to  her  bedside,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you,that  I  have  disho- 
noured you,  and  am  myself  devoted  to  temporal  and  eter- 
nal misery  ;  but  I  did  not  fall  till  after  a  long  struggle,  or 
to  the  common  artifices  of  villainy.  I  have  yielded  not 
to  the  seductions  of  sensuality,  but  to  the  delusions  of  the 
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imagination.  My  seducer  did  not  assail  my  passions,  but 
my  principles.  Finding  that  I  had  been  educated  in  the 
paths  of  religion,  he  knew  that  my  virtue  could  not  be 
corrupted  tiil  my  reason  had  been  perverted.  He  began 
therefore  by  expanding  the  casual  hints  that  he  knew  you 
to  have  sometimes  let  slip  before  me.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  conversation,  which  frequently  turned  on  those  moral 
works  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  he  would  cast  a 
transient  glance  on  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  authority  by  which  those  foundations  are 
supposed  to  be  established.  Finding  that  I  listened  to  re- 
marks like  these  with  more  interest  than  horror,  he  at  length 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,talked  of  religion  as  a  useful  engine 
of  political  regulation,  of  priestcraft  as  a  trade,  and  reve- 
lation as  something  equally  destitute  of  authority,  and 
inconsistent  with  reason.  I  heard  him  at  first  with, 
alarm;  but  his  observations  sunk  deep  into  my  breast; 
my  religious  principles  grew  less  and  less  capable  of  re- 
sistance. I  began  to  ask  myself  what  criterion  of  vice 
and  virtue  could  exist  but  the  will  of  God,  and  if  that  will 
had  never  been  revealed,  whether  there  be  any  rational 
distinction  between  the  former  and  the  latter.  This  last 
consideration,  instead  of  affecting  me  as  an  irresistible 
argument  for  the  utility  of  revelation,  completed  his  vic- 
tory. To  detail  all  the  circumstances  of  his  villainy 
would  be  equally  distressing  to  us  both.  Admitting  no  rule 
of  moral  conduct,  I  could  see  no  wickedness  in  hypocrisy 
more  than  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  at 
his  request  I  continued  to  write  to  you  in  my  accustomed 
terms  of  affection.  Our  criminal  intercourse  had  conti- 
nued for  more  than  a  year,  when  your  last  letter  an- 
nounced your  determination  to  return. 

"  Alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  prospect  of  your  vengeance, 
and  not  daiing  to  confide  in  my  firmness  or  discretion, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  me  to  his  honour  and 
his  safety.  .  On  the  unfortunate  morning  of  my  supposed 
elopement,  he  persuaded  me  to  set  out  with  him  on  a 
visit  to  Liverpool,  but  instead  of  proceeding  thither  the 
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carriage  stopt  at  the  asylum  from  which  you  have  released 
me  ;  I  was  cajoled  into  the  inner  apartments,  and  there 
secured.  My  appearance  best  testifies  the  scenes  I  have 
witnessed,  and  the  miseries  I  have  endured." 

"  And  who/'  exclaimed  Clarkson,  "  is  the  wretch 
whose  villainy  you  deplore,  and  whose  crimes  demand 
the  vengeance  of  your  unfortunate  husband  ?" 

"  The  friend  of  your  youth,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  who  in 
the  garb  of  piety,  obtained  your  early  friendship ;  to 
whom  you  have  unbosomed  all  the  secrets  of  your  heart, 
and  to  whose  protection  you  confided  me.     My  seducer 

is Edward  Montague  !" 

Clarkson  was  petrified  with  astonishment;  but  amaze- 
ment gave  way  to  more  violent  emotions.     He  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Montague,  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  as 
•  the  latter  was  about  to  welcome  him  with  his  usual  smile 
of  deep  and  darkling  hypocrisy,  he  interrupted  by  the  ex- 
clamation of  "  villain  /" — and  would  have  proceeded  to 
give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  language  suitable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  object 
of  his  execrations,  who  with  unruffled  countenance,  and 
in  calm  but  determined  accents,  thus   addressed   him. 
<£  Sit  down,  Sir! — That  I  am  a  villain,  a  downright  vil- 
lain, my  own  conscience  informs  me.     That  I   have  be- 
trayed your  friendship,  abused  your  confidence,  and  dis- 
honoured your  bed  ;  'that  I  have  treated  the  victim  of  my 
lustful  villainy,  w7ith  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty,  cannot 
justly  excite  your  surprize,  or   deserve  your  vengeance. 
I  have  acted,  Sir,  under  the  influence  of  impressions  com- 
municated by  yourself  to    my  youthful  mind,  and  on 
principles  which  you  have   avowed  with  openness,  and 
supported  with  enthusiasm.     It  was  you  who  first  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  my  religious  conviction.    From 
you  I  first  received  those  maxims  of  infidelity  which  I  ap- 
plied to   the  destruction  of  your  domestic  peace.     It  is 
you  who  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  your  wife  :  I  was 
only  the  unworthy  pupil  of  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
sophistry  ;  and  if  I  have  deceived  her,  I  have  been  myself 
deluded/'1 
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"  If  your  scepticism  was  pretended,  you  have  received 
the  reward  of  that  vanity,  which  could  sacrifice  to  its  gra- 
tification, the  temporal  peace,  and  eternal  felicity  of  your 
friend  ;  if  it  was  real,  and  it  still  continues,  what  is  the 
injury  you  have  received,  or  on  what  authority  do  you 
pronounce  my  conduct  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  ? 
You  acknowledge  not  the  laws  of  God,  and  on  what 
grounds  do  you  rest  the  sanctity  or  inviolability  of  the 
marriage  contract?  The  only  rule  of  a  sceptic's  conduct 
is  self-gratification  ;  by  that  rule  I  have  been  directed^ 
and  I  glory  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 

"  It  is  true  that  you  will  call  me  a  hypocrite.  Your 
arguments  long  retained  their  impression  on  my  memory, 
before  they  possessed  any  positive  or  dangerous  influence 
on  my  opinions.  But  when  they  had  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  principles  of  religion  in  which  I  was  edu- 
cated, I  perceived  that  to  conceal  their  effect,  if  it  were 
not  an  act  of  compassion  to  others,  was  an  act  of  pru- 
dence towards  myself.  Even  he  who  disputes  the  autho- 
rity of  revelation  cannot  but  perceive  the  utility  of  the 
popular  belief— if  religion  be  unworthy  of  the  under- 
standing, it  is  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Had  you  not  indulged  during  our  early  intimacy  in  the 
enforcement  of  sentiments  which  you  did  not  entertain 
in  secret,  or  in  the  foolish  disclosure  of  sincere  but  dan- 
gerous opinions,  you  might  still  have  been  the  beloved 
husband  of  a  virtuous  wife,  and  have  retained  in  Edward 
Montague  a  friend  worthy  of  your  attachment,  and  de- 
serving of  your  gratitude.  But  I  mean  not  to  evade  the 
demands  of  injured  honour  :  with  religion  has  flown 
every  inducement  to  active  and  laudable  exertion— all 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  every  hope  of  the  future. 
I  look  with  horror  on  the  past,  and  contemplate  that  fate 
which  probably  awaits  me  in  the  contest  about  to  take 
place,  with  sullen  indifference.  Prepare  therefore  to  gra- 
tify your  revenge,  and  to  send  from  the  world  a  miserable 
wretch,  whose  only  hope  is  in  the  interminable  slumber  of 
the  grave  1" 

VOL,    II.  F  F 
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Clarkson  listened  to  these  solemn  and  agonizing  truths, 
in  silent  honor.  He  felt  the  justice  of  his  reproaches, 
and  shrunk  from  the  anticipation  of  that  dreadful  fate 
which  his  conscience  toid  him,  too  clearly  awaited  a 
wretch  thus  hardened  to  impenitence.  But  he  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  recede.  They  met  the  next  morning, 
and  Montague  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  venera- 
ble father  of  Emma  died  of  grief,  Clarkson  is  now  a  wan- 
derer in  a  distant  land,  and  Emma  herself  is  confined  in  a 
state  of  actual  madness. 
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It  is  not  less  true  than  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
proportion  of  moral  and  domestic  virtue  has  always  been 
much  greater  among  the  noble  and  distinguished  parti- 
zans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  than  among  that  party  who  have  cho- 
sen to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  whigs.  On  look- 
ing into  the  annals  of  crim.  con.  it  will  appear  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  instances  of  conjugal  infidelity  that 
have  disgraced  the  fashionable  world,  have  occurred  in  the 
families  of  those  connected  with  the  present  opposition. 
Whether  this  circumstance  be  owing  to  the  greater  respon- 
sibility that  accompanies  the  persons  attached  to  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  or  to  the  extensive  means  of  domestic 
comfort  and  family  aggrandizement  that  they  exclusively 
enjoy,  we  shall  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  speculative 
reader.  The  last  of  these  causes,  however,  would  very 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  number  of  desperate  gam- 
blers who  have  always  figured  away  in  the  ranks  of  Foxite 
opposition.  The  gambling-houses  in  St.  James's  Street, 
have  been  more  indebted  to  the  young  sprigs  of  Whig* 
gish  nobility  than  to  all  their  other  friends  collectively. 
Charles  Fox,  indeed,  must  have  been  admitted  to  have  set 
them  a  fascinating  example  ;  but  his  influence  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  grave,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
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dissipation  or  extravagance  of  his  followers  or  admirers 
has  in  the  least  degree  abated. 

That  this  partv,  however,  which  complains  so  loudly  of 
the  venality  of  cue  ministerial  p~;nts5  has  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  em;  lazon  the  most  wretched  of  its  membersriir 
the  highest  cc.:»urs  of  literary  panegyric^  and  that  it  is 
not  restrained  from  uttering  the  most  infamous  false 
by  any  sentiment  of  modesty  or  decorum,  is  hut  Loo  evi- 
dent from  the  eulogies  that  have  been  published  on  a  bo- 
bleman  who  has  lately  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life. 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  that  his  family,  unconnect- 
ed with  his  political  friends,  would  have  any  participa- 
tion, in  the  fabrication  or  insertion  of  falsehoods,  which 
could  only  tend  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  his  faults, 
to  revive  the  remembrance  of  circumstances  which  even 
his  enemies  would  be  disposed  to  forget,  and  to  excite  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  ridicule  and  sorrow  in  those  who 
were  attached  to  his  person  by  political,  pecuniary,  or 
domestic  ties.  The  personage  whom  the  ministerial  and 
opposition  papers  have  agreed  to  eulogize,  as  a  model  of 
every  human  virtue,  and  to  whose  praise  the  Morning 
Chronicle  has  devoted  nearly  a  dozen  of  its  columns,  was 
in  early  life  the  weakest  of  mankind  ;  and  his  carreer  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  was  marked  by  the  most  infamous 
violation  of  every  religious  principle,  and  the  most  fla- 
grant dereliction  of  every  domestic  duty.  Destined  by 
fortune  to  move  in  a  rank  of  life,  equally  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  own  good  qualities,  and  to  the  salutary  ope- 
ration of  his  example  on  the  conduct  of  his  inferiors,  he 
appeared  to  glory  in  the  character  of  an  adulterer,  and 
to  take  a  malignant  pride  in  the  degradation  of  virtue,  the 
violation  of  common  decency,  and  the  exaltation  offemale 
profligacy.  While  he  permitted  the  duchess  to  cheat 
her  tradesmen,  and  ruin  her  admirers,  he  retained  in 
his  house  a  concubine,  who  alternately  shared  the  fruit 
of  her  depredations,  and  the  favors  of  her  htrsband.  The 
children  of  this  illegitimate  intercourse  were  christened 
by  the  same  clergyman,  and  educated  in  the  same  nur* 
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sery  with  his  lawful  offspring;  and  not  content  with  do- 
mestic arrangements  that  set  all  decorum  and  religion  at 
defiance,  he  sedulously  blazoned  his  wickedness  to  the 
world,  and  took  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  shewing 
to  his  male  and  female  visitors,  the  spurious  issue  of  his 
adulterous  intercourse.  A  participator  in  the  profligacy 
of  his  first  duchess,  he  was  the  uxorious  slave  of  the  con- 
cubine, whom  after  her  death  he  exalted  to  her  title;  and 
as  a  climax  to  his  regular  progress  in  vice  and  impudence, 

he  had  the  hardihood    to  present  the  new  D at 

Buckingham  House,  on  the  drawing  room  subsequent 
to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

What  then  must  be  the  state  of  that  press,  by  which  a 
character  like  his  could  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  dis- 
tinguished by  every  domestic  virtue,  and  every  public 
talent  ?  It  would  seem  that  every  man  who  mingles  in 
the  politics  of  the  two  great  parties,  may  be  permitted  to 
perpetrate  any  wickedness,with  no  dishonor  during  his  life, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  being  described  to  posterity  as 
the  possessor  of  "  every  virtue  under  heaven;'  or  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  that  the  posthumous  reputation  of  every  dis- 
tinguished character,  must  be  estimated  by  the  means 
bequeathed  to  his  family  of  bribing  the  editors  of  the  pub- 
lic prints.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  either  of  these 
evils,  we  shall  employ  our  most  unremitting,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts ;  more  anxious  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
community,  than  afraid  of  offending  any  individual, 
however  exalted  or  implacable. 

The  Countess  of -^—though  intimately  allied  to  a  great 
statesman  educated  in  the  school  of  Pitt,  and  for  some 
time  his  colleague,  is  chiefly  connected  by  association  with 
the  whig  families  of  the  kingdom.  With  her  politics,  how- 
ever, though  she  has  not  been  an  inactive  observer  of 
passing  events,  it  is  notour  business  to  interfere.  She  is 
now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age— and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  equally  distinguished  for  the  va- 
riety of  her  amours,  and  the  extent  of  her  gambling  de- 
predations.    Bloated  in  her  person,  indecent,  yet  tawdry 
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in  her  dress  ;  her  nasal  promontory  as  ruby  as  it  is  promi- 
nent;  her  cheeks  bedaubed  with  rouge,  her  bosom  unco- 
vered, and  besmeared   with  ceruse ;   with   a  beard  that 
pimples  preclude  the  possibility  of  eradicating,  and  whis- 
kers that  would  do  credit  to  an  Hungarian  baron,  it  mav 
easily  be  supposed,  that  she  is  little  calculated  to  excite 
any  very  ungovernable  emotion  of  amorous  attachment  in 
the  minds  of  her  visitors.     To  gratify  her  libidinous  pro- 
pensities therefore,  she  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  after 
fleecing  her  young  friends  of  all  the  money  in  their  pos- 
sesion, she  intimates,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  rest  may  be  remitted  in  consideration  of  se- 
cret service.     Nor   is  she  unacquainted  with   the  art  of 
rendering  the  ambition  or  the  positive  necessities,  of  those 
to  whom  she  forms   an  attachment,  subservient  to  her 
wishes.     The  friendship  of  the  family,  cannot  but  be  of 
essential  service  to  every  young  man  just  entering  into 
life,  with  a  narrow  fortune,  or  expectations  inadequate  to 
his  merits.     He  who  cannot  pay  the  fees  of  admission,  or 
the  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  purse,  must  surrender  up  his 
person  to  the  disposal  of  his  benefactress.     Cornets  of  dra- 
goons,'therefore,  members  of  parliament  in  expectancy, 
private  secretaries  whose  patrons  are  dead,  or  out  of  place; 
and  doctors  of  physic  without  practice,  find  a  pleasant 
asylum,  at  the  residence  of  this  benevolent  female,  who 
demands  no  other  return  for  their  present  introduction  to 
her  noble  visitors,  and  their  consequent  advancement  in 
'  life,  than   a  reciprocity  of  pleasure.     It  too    frequently 
happens  indeed  that  she  forgets  her  promises  as  soon  as 
her  passion  for  novelty  is  gratified;  but  youth  and  ambi- 
tion are  not  easily  undeceived;   dupe  succeeds  to  dupe  ; 
and  lover  to  lover.     The  vanity  of  some  men  is  gratified 
by  intriguing  with  a  countess,  and  others  have  the  mean- 
ness or  the  prudence,  to  barter  their  silence  for  their  emo- 
lument. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty,  finding  that 
the  usual  modes  of  attracting  lovers  were  no  longer  effec- 
tual in  counteracting  the  ravages  of  age,  she  became  one 
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of  the  most  enthusiastic  patrons  of  private  theatricals. 
There  is  no  amusement  of  fashionable  life  so  favorable  to 
the  developement  of  the  tender  passions,  or  to  the  de- 
nouement of  an  intrigue,  as  the  private  representation 
of  dramatic  pieces.  The  green-room  of  the  noble  man- 
sion at  ■  has  been  the  scene  of  profligacy  more 
daring,  and  licentiousness  more  grovelling,  than  ever  pol- 
luted the  public  theatres  of  the  metropolis.  The  favorite 
maxim  that  the  youth  of  opposite  sexes  should  never  be 
left  alone,  is  in  these  cases,  dispensed  with  :-—  while  mama 
is  melting  in  the  arms  of  Romeo  before  her  fashionable 
audience,  the  Scrub  of  the  afterpiece  is  initiating  the 
daughter  of  the  hostess  into  the  mysteries  of  love.  That 
kiss,  which  in  the  usual  form  of  fashionable  intercourse 
could  not  be  obtained  but  by  an  accredited  lover,  is  grant- 
ed before  the  eager  eyes  of  an  applauding  audience,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  to  any 
stranger  who  personates  the  gay  Lothario  of  the  drama, 
and  the  flame  that  has  been  excited  by  personal  contact  is 
fanned  by  novelty,  and  derives  additional  danger  from  the 
force  of  contrast.  In  these  schools  of  depravity  the  strip- 
ling gratifies  his  premature  passion,  and  the  virgin  gives 
way  to  unhallowed  appetite. 

The  present  D.  of ~,  was  solicited  about  two  years 

ago  to  personate  the  Tancred  of  Mrs.  A n's   Sigis- 

munda.  The  levities  of  Mrs.  A.  were  known  to  every 
person  but  her  husband,  and  he  therefore  readily  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  final  scene  exhibits  a  picture  of 
misery  and  madness,  and  Tancred  falls  lifeless  on  the 
body  of  Sigismunda.  The  other  personages  of  the  drama; 
retired  to  their  dressing-rooms  to  prepare  for  the  after- 
piece, but  the  Countess  observing  that  the  hero  and  he- 
roine continued  in  the  arms  of  death,  and  suspecting  the 

fidelity  of  young ,  whose  person  she  had  herself 

beheld  with  unchaste  emotions,  maliciously  laid  hold  of 
the  tassel  of  the  curtain,  and  giving  it  a  sudden  pull,  ex- 
hibited to  the  astonished  audience,  the  Mars  and  Venus 
pf  — in  a  situation  that  proved  the  dishonour  of  Mr. 
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A.  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  Not  con- 
tent, however, with  so  mal-a-propos  a  disclosure,  the  Coun- 
tess boldly  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed,  "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  this  entertainment  to  be  repeated  every 
evening  till  further  notice  '." 

Juliet  is  her  favourite  character,  and  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets  has  witnessed  more  than  once  the  amours  of 

this  antiquated  votary  of  Venus,    Mr. is  on  these 

occasions  the  Romeo  of  the  piece,  and  has  frequently  for- 
gotten that  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.  The 
good  fortune  of  the  Duke  Aranza  was  but  too  evident 
even  to  the  noble  relatives  of  his  illustrious  che-re  amie, 
and  some  strong  remonstrances  were  made  by  her  ne- 
phew, which  have  in  all  probability  effected  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  intercourse. 

Though  her  private  fortune  is  extensive,  the  expences 
of  her  establishment  are  enormous.  To  obtain  therefore,tlhe 
means  of  ostentatious  profligacy,  she  has  recourse  to  stra- 
tagems that  would  disgrace  the  mistress  of  a  brothel. 
There  are  few  of  the  money-lenders  with  whom  she  is  not 
in  habits  of  secret  connection  ;  her  name,  is  employed  to 
stamp  a  valae  on  fictitious  bills,  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sented for  payment  she  denies  the  authenticity  of  her  sig- 
nature, or  pleads  some  of  those  irregularities  of  form, 
which  so  many  swindlers,  both  male  and  female,  on  the 
East  as  well  as  on  the  West  of  Temple  Bar,  so  frequently 
and  conveniently  practice.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
persons  whom  she  attempts  to  dupe,  have  the  good  sense 
and  sagacity  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  she 
has  too  much  cunning  not  to  perceive  that  the  appearance 
of  her  name  in  a  court  of  justice  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  depredation,  and  she  is  always  careful  to 
compromise  every  affair  to  which  legal  publicity  is  likely 
to  attach.  To  purchase  goods  on  credit,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  fashionable  auctions  for  ready  money, 
would  in  an  obscure  female  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
swindling;  in  a  demirep  of  fashion  it  is  both  innocent 
and  honourable. 
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•  Such  is  the  character  of  a  female  on  whom  foitune  had 
bestowed  every  power  of  securing  her  own  felicity,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  Detested  even  by 
the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  despised  by  the 
lowest  of  her  menial  dependants,  she  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  age  without  dignity,  and  rank  without 
importance.  There  is  not  a  being  in  existence  who  will 
shed  a  tear  over  her  tomb  :  even  the  panders  to  her  sen- 
sual appetites  will  execrate  her  memory  while  they  la- 
ment her  death;  and  the  historian  of  English  manners  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  recognize  in 

the  portrait  of Countess  of ,  a  hideous   but  not 

unfaithful  personification  of  every  vice  by  which  our  fe- 
male votaries  of  fashion  are  not  unusually  distinguished. 
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It  is  with  a  pleasure  which  few  of  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  appreciate,  that  we  turn  from  the  turbulent  and 
crowded  scenes,  of  which  our  duty  compels  us  to  the  fre- 
quent and  unwilling  spectators,  to  those  calm  and  peace- 
ful paths,  with  which  education  has  rendered  us  familiar. 
The  regular  student  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of 
the  embellishment  that  every  literary  object  derives  from 
the  light  of  contrast ;  as  he  whose  revolving  years  are 
past  at  a  distance  from  the  noise  and  turbulence  of 
crowded  cities,  can  entertain  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
delight  with  which  the  courtier  and  the  statesman  fly  for 
refuge  to  rural  quiet  and  domestic  tranquillity.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  that  the  man  of  the  world,  on  turning 
for  mental  relief  to  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries, 
finds  his  expectations  gratified.      Notoriety  is  seldom  a 
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satisfactory  evidence  of  merit:  the  Polwheles,  the 
Lambes,  the  Cottles,  and  the  Montgomeries,  will  al- 
ways be  the  most  numerous  of  the  family  of  literature  ; 
and  like  those  of  other  parents,  the  most  noisy  and  the 
most  forward  of  her  children,  are  the  most  stupid  and  the 
least  intelligent. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  only  writer  of  mo* 
dern  times,  who  deserves  to  be  distinguished  by  the  proud 
name  of  poet,  should  not  only  possess  the  highest  endow- 
ments of  genius,  but  the  most  captivating  powers  of  po- 
pular attraction.  Other  poets  may  have  sustained  a  more 
lofty  flight,  or  polished  their  verses  with  a  more  exquisite 
elaboration  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Mr.  Scott 
to  communicate  instinctive  and  irresistible  delight.  While 
his  thoughts  and  his  expression  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  minute  and  scholastic  analysis,  the  general  reader 
is  hurried  away,  during  the  perusal  of  his  works,  by  an 
impulse  of  pleasure  perfectly  independent  of  critical  or 
philosophical  deduction.  The  impression  of  his  writings 
is  equally  vivid  and  immediate.  To  the  only  writer  with 
whom  he  holds  any  resemblance  in  the  rapid  evolution  of 
his  thoughts,  in  vehemence  of  utterance,  variety  of  tran* 
sition,  and  splendour  and  novelty  of  imagery,  he  is  supe- 
rior, in  the  impressive  intermixture  of  moral  sentiment 
with  his  descriptions  of  external  scenery,  in  grace  of 
outline,  and  in  the  union  of  tenderness  with  sublimity. 
If  in  his  general  character  he  be  not  so  sublime  as  Homer, 
so  majestic  as  Milton,  so  vigorous  as  Dryden,  or  so  clas- 
sical as  Pope ;  it  is  because  he  exhibits  the  various  ex-* 
cellencies  of  these  great  poets  at  such  times  and  in  such 
proportions  as  best  suits  the  subject  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. That  he  can  equal  any  of  them  even  in  their 
characteristic  qualities,  whenever  he  attempts  to  acc:m- 
plish  an  object  so  worthy  of  his  talents,  if  it  were  not  al- 
ready proved  by  his  former  writings,  would  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  irregular  versification  of  Marmion,  and  the  eight 
line  measure  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  though  not  un- 
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adapted  to  the  purposes  of  immediate  impression,  and 
though  tempting  to  a  careless  or  enthusiastic  writer  by 
their  facility,  are  unworthy  of  a  poet,  whose  sentiments 
and  imagery  delight  the  more,  the  more  they  are  exa- 
mined. The  verses  of  Mr.  Scott  do  not,  like  the  verses 
of  his  contemporaries,  convey  only  an  indistinct  and 
transitory  impression,  but  are  equally  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  attention,  and  to  detain  it.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  write  ten  successive  lines  without  the  introduction 
of  some  image  or  sentiment,  on  which  the  memory 
lingers  with  delight.  His  numbers  are  at  once  various, 
energetic,  and  harmonious,  and  in  felicity  of  expression 
he  is  probably  superior  to  every  ancient  and  modern 
writer,  To  display  all  these  excellencies  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, regularity  of  stanza  is  indispensible;  if  the  gem 
be  of  intrinsic  worth,  its  lustre  will  be  augmented  by  the 
workmanship  of  the  setting. 

It  is  evident  likewise  that  the  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Scott 
is  impatience,  and  that  his  enthusiasm  too  frequently  out- 
strips his  judgment.  By  confining  himself  to  a  regular 
stanza,  he  restrains  his  own  exuberance,  and  instead  of 
wasting  his  strength  in  desultory  efforts,  is  compelled  to 
sustain  a  regular  but  lofty  flight,  at  once  towering  and 
collected,  excursive  and  majestic.  His  deformities  are 
rather  the  offspring  of  haste  than  of  bad  taste  or  affecta- 
tion. The  extemporaneous  writer  cannot  always  select 
that  subject  which  is  best  fitted  for  poetical  embellish- 
ment, or  that  form  of  expression  which  is  at  once  classical 
and  expressive.  He  must  choose  his  theme  from  the  sub- 
ject of  his  familiar  studies,  and  his  language  and  allusions 
from  the  books  with  which  he  is  most  conversant.  But 
those  faults  of  which  he  is  unwillingly  guilty,  are  mistaken 
by  inferior  writers  for  the  constituents  of  his  excellence. 
They  obtrude  on  the  public  eye,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
his  manner,  and  then  suppose  they  have  attained  his  pathos 
or  sublimity.  The  imitators  of  My.  Scott,  therefore,  have 
imagined  that  to  produce  a  second  Marmion,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  the  introduction  of  Scottish 
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scenery,  the  frequent  allusion  to  forgotten  legends,  and 
the  employment  of  uncouth  or  antiquated  phrases,  of 
hobbling  lines,  and  irregular  stanzas.  The  writings  of  one 
Balfour,  who  about  two  years  ago  produced  a  poem  in 
celebration  of  the  battle  of  Pampeiuna,  afford  a  curious 
instance  of  this  mistake.  He  endeavoured  to  write  as  he 
supposed  Mr.  Scott  would  write  with  a  subject  before 
him  like  that  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  he  has  conse- 
quently produced  a  composition  more  unlike  the  vision  of 
Don  Roderick,  than  if  he  had  written  in  the  stanza,  and 
imitated  the  language  of  Dryden's  Annus  MirnbiUs. 

For  these  reasons,  we  shall  enter  more  fully  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  into  a  detail  of  faults,  which 
ttrough  few  and  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  excel- 
lences by  which  they  are  surrounded,  may  be  mistaken 
by  his  imitators  for  characteristic  beauties.  Several  of  his 
imperfections,  indeed,  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  afi- 
mirers  of  his  former  writings,  and  he  himself  enables  us 
to  detect  his  errors,  as  the  sun  communicates  the  light 
by  which  his  spots  are  discernible. 

Though  he  frequently  expresses  his  ideas  in  the  very 
wrords  that  are  of  ail  others  the  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose, yet  it  frequently  happens  that  his  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives are  more  accordant  to  the  rhyme,  than  appropriate 
in  their  application.  Of  this  fault,  the  subjoined  example 
will  be  a  sufficient  elucidation. 

"  For  not  till  now 

From  muse,  or  sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask 
In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair," 
We  presume  that  sylvan  means    a  god  of  the  woods  ;  but 
-    how  does  the  epithet  fair  apply  to  inspiration  ? 

His  epithets  are  frequently  compounded  of  an  adjective 
united  to  a  substantive,  or  of  two  substantives  conjoined. 
To  this  innovation  on  our  language,  the  mass  of  *nedio- 
crists  seem  to  be  unusually  partial ;  but  Mr.  Scott  ought  to 
be  superior  to  a  barbarism,  which  degrades  his  verse,  wittw. 
out  alleviating  his  labour, 

"  Who  shall  command  Estrelia's  mountain  tide, 
Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest  chafed  to  hie." 
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ft  Far  to  Asturian  hills,  the  war-sounds  pass." 

'«  And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine, 
Echoed  for  holy  hymn,  and  organ-tone, 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Faker's  gibbering  moan." 

"  He  clutched  his  vulture-grasp,and  called  fair  Spain  his  own." 

«'  Valentia  roused  her  at  the  battle  tale." 

(t  Thrills  the  loud  pipe,  the  trumpet  flourish  pours." 

"  Bold  as  the  bursting  of  the  cannon- sound." 

He  is  too  fond  of  words  which  if  they  really  belong  to  the 
English  language,  have  never  been  used  in  poetry,  and  are 
equally  pedantic  and  inexpressive. 

iC  The  ruthless  leader  beckoned  from  his  train, 

A  wan  fraternal  shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain.3' 

"  But  on  the  natives  of  that  land  misused, 
Not  loDg  the  silence  of  amazement  hung." 

The  word  swart,  is  employed  twice  or  thrice  instead  of 
swartfi7j\  and  in  order  to  make  up  a  line,  he  uses  the  pre^ 
terite  unfoughttn. 

41  But  thou  unfougkten,  wilt  thou  yield  to  fate  ?'» 

Some  parts  of  the  poem  display  an  affectation  of  simpli- 
city that  borders  on  childishness,  and  one  or  two  passages 
are  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  whimpering  loyalty,  that 
is  at  once  ludicrous  and  disgusting. 

He  is  peculiarly  fond  of  reminding  us  of  his  minstrelsy. 

"  But  we  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 
Skilled  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page/'  &c. 

*'  And  cherished  still  by  that  unchanging  race, 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine  ; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy,  and  sign  ; 

When  wonders  wild  of  arabesque  combine 
With  Golhic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 

forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line." 
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Who  can  read  the  following  apostrophe  to  Massena, 
without  feeling  very  different  emotions  from  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  excite? 


f«  Go,  baffled  boaster'  — 


Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shone 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied; 
Last  say  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  I 
And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God,  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide.'* 

Though  Mr.  Scott's  verse  is  generally  melodious,  he  is 
sometimes  unskilful  in  the  construction  of  his  closing 
Alexandrines. 

"  And  free-born  thoughts  which  league  the  soldier  with  the  laws." 


"They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody  tornb." 

To  read  the  last  of  these  lines  with  any  regard  to  poeti- 
cal measure,  the  pause  must  be  placed  immediately  after 
but. 

u  Now  God  of  St.  Jago,  strike  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain." 

His  attack  on  Bonaparte  is  more  remarkable  for  vio- 
lence than  skill.  Had  the  poem  been  written  under  cir- 
cumstances less  unfavourable,  he  might  have  done  jus- 
tice to  a  subject  of  ail  others  the  most  worthy  of  his 
powers.  The  character  of  Napoleon,  described  with  the 
discrimination  and  vigor  o^  genius,  would  be  the  most 
striking  of  all  poetical  pictures.. 

The  same  rhymes  recur  too  frequently, and  this  is  more 
peculiarly  the  case  with  those  that  are  least  deserving  of 
the  distinction. 

**  In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  land, 
Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exiie  driven, 

And  o'er  that  pair,  their  names  in  scroll  expand— 
Lo  !  DESTINY  and  TIME  !  to  whom  by  heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given."  Page  23* 


i(  Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks,  tiie  yell  was  given, 
Vengeance  and  grief,  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 
And  at  the  bloody  spear-point,  headlong  driven* 

Thy  despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven*'* 

*  What  is  the  rack  of  heavea  ? 
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The  most  striking  excellence  of  Mr.  Scott  is  a- charm- 
ing facility  of  manner,  which  communicates  a  grace  to  the 
most  casual  touches  of  his  pencil,  and  gives  to  the  most 
studied  of  his  descriptions,  all  the  lightness  and  interest  of 
extemporaneous  effort.  Of  his  preeminence  in  this  par- 
ticular the  first  stanza  of  the  vision  affords  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample. 

"  Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies; 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white  ; 

Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-grounjl,  outstretched  below, 

And  nought  disturbs  the'silence  of  the  night : 
All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow." 

The  description  of  the  interior  of  the  fatah  palatiumt 
the  scene  of  Don  Roderick's  vision,possesses  every  requi- 
site of  poetical  excellence.  It  brings  the  scene,  and  the 
personages,  before  the  reader's  eye ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  scroll,  which  reminds  us  too  much  of  the 
painter,  who  inscribed  beneath  his  daubing  of  the  monarch 
of  the  forest,  "  this  is  a  lion,"  would  be  not  only  beautiful 
but  faultless. 

..I.       ■■  ■ "  The  ponderous  key  Jhe  old  man  took, 

And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way 
By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  lock  ; 
And  as  the  key  the  desperate  king  assay 'd 

Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  cathedral  shook, 
And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  aud  the  loud  hinges  bray'd, 

*«  Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Of  polished  marble  black  as  funeral  pall 

Carv'd  o'er  with  signs,  and  characters  unknown  ; 

A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 
Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy  5 

For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 
Yet  by  that  light  Don  Roderick  could  descry 

Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
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**  Grim  centinels  against  the  upper  -wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  statues  hold  their  place, 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace, 

Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race, 
That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood  ; 

This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  ; 
This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood  ; 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood. 
"  Fixed  was  the  right-hand  giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 
As  if  its  ebt  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand  ; 

In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  land, 
Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  j 

And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand, 
1  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given.' 

"  Even  while  they  read  the  9and-glass  wastes  away, 

And  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  right-hand  giant  gan  his  club  up-sway, 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 

Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 
At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 

And  hurtling  down  at  once  in  crumbled  heap* 
The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view,  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 
'« For  they  might  spy  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  pourtray'd  : 

Here  crossed  by  many  a  wild  sierra's  shade, 
And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye  ; 

There  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade, 
Or  deep  embrowned  with  forests  huge  and  high; 
Or  washed  by  mighty  streams  that  slowly  murmured  by, 
•'  And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage, 

Passed  forth  the  bands  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

Which  fitting  strains  the  hero's  fancy  fed  : 

So  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread, 
Successive  pageants  fill'd  that  magic  scene, 

Shewing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 
And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  strange  sounds  were  heard  between." 
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The  transition  from  the  first  part  of  the  vision,  which 
describes  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Moors,  to  the  se- 
cond part  in  which  Don  Roderick  sees  his  native  country 
recovered  by  the  Christians,  has  been  justly  admired  for 
its  apparent  facility. 

"  So  passed  that  pageant.     Ere  another  came, 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke, 
Whose  sulphrous  wreaths  were  crossed  by  sheets  of  flame, 

With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 

Till  Roderick  deemed  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke, 
And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalone  \ 

For  war  a  new,  and  dreadful  language  spoke, 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known. 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath, and  thunder  washer  tone.'* 

After  a  description  of  that  aera  of  Spanish  history,  in 
which  she  was  subservient  to  the  united  sway  of  valour 
and  bigotry,  the  scene  changes  to  the  moment  imme- 
diately preceding  the  treachery  of  Xapoleon. 

"  And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became  ; 

For  valour  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look, 
And  at  a  lad}  's  feet  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretch'd  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook; 

And  softened  bigotry  upon  his  book, 
Pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 

But  the  blyth  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook, 
Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  sung  from  village  green  the  merry  Seguidille. 

<<  Grey  royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold, 
And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  female,  and  her  ?ninion  hold  ; 

But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 
From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far  : 

Beneath  the  cbesnut  tree  love's  tale  was  told  ; 
And  to  the  Tinkling  of  the  li^ht  guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star." 

To  this  succeeds  the  tirade  against  Bonaparte  before 
alluded  to.  The  description,  however,  of  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  is  more  worthy  of  praise. 
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M  But  unappalled,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 

The  invaders  march,  of  victory  secure, 
Skilful  their  fore*;  to  sever  or  unite, 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure, 

Nor  skilful  lesr,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 
Discord  to  breathe  and  jealousy  to  sow, 

To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 
"While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe, 
Save  hearts  for  freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  freedom's  blow* 

"  Proudly  they  march,  but  0  !  they  march  not  forth, 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign, 
As  when  their  eagles,  sweeping  through  the  north, 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 

Far  other  fate  had  heaven  decreed  for  Spain  ; 
In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 

NeSv  patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain, 
Highblaz'd  the  war,  and  long,  ami  far,  and  wide, 
And  oft  the  God  of  battles  blest  the  righteous  side." 

At  length  the  British  troops  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  here  that  he  puts  forth  all  his  powers^ 
and  that  his  efforts  are  pre-eminently  successful, 

"  While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darkened  was  the  sky. 
And  wild  destruction  stunned  the  listening  ear, 

Appalled  the  heart,  andstupifiedthe  eye, 

Afar  was  heard  that  thrice  repeated  cry,* 
In  which  old  Albion's  heart  aud  tongue  unite; 

Whene'er  her  soul  is  up  and  pulse  beats  high, 
Whether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or  the  fight, 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  arm  be  light, 

u  Don  Roderick  turned  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud, 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd : 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingles  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  stemmed  the  billows  broad. 

From  mast  and  stern,  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cioss  to  Scotland  dear  ; 

Mottling  the  sea,  their  landward  barges  row'di 
And  flashed  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beech  returned  the  seaman's  jovial  cheer. 

*  Eiim! 
TOL,  II.  H  H 
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M  It  was  a  dread  yet  spirit  stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand  oarsy 
Fast  as  they  land,  the  redcross  ranks  unite, 

Legionson  legions  brightening  all  the  shores  \ 

Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon  signal  roars, 
Then  peals  the  -warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 

Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet  flourish  pours, 
And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 
For,  bold  in  freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  oceax  come  * 

«*  A  various  host  they  came,  whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locked  its  firm  array, 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 

Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 
Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead. 

Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirled  by  rapid  steed, 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

*<  A  various  host  from  kindred  realms  they  came, 
Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown  ; 

For  yon  fair  hands  shall  merry  England  claim, 
And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown  ; 
Her's  their  hold  port,  and  her's  their  martial  frown, 
And  her's  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  hrown, 

And  the  blunt  speech,  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 

And  free  born  thoughts,  which  league  the  soldier  with  the  laws. 

"  And  0  !  Iov'd  warriors  of  the  minstrel's  land, 
Yonder  your  bonnets,  and  your  tartans  wave, 

The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 
And  harsher  features  and  a  mien  more  grave  ; 
Bui  ne'er  in  battle  field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave, 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid, 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 

Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  staid  ? 

•*  Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 
Mingling  wide  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  fling*, 
And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 
Boast  Erin !  boast  them  tameless,  frank,  and  free 
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in  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Rough  Nature  s  children  humorous  as  she  ; 
And  he  !    yon  chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone  ! 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  ! — the  hero  is  th'me  own  !" 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extract 
the  animated  tribute  to  General  Graham,  contained  in  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  poem.  The  only  defect  of  this 
and  the  other  delineations  of  individual  character,  is,  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  minute. 

Such  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  only  poem  in 
the  English  language,  that  has  any  claim  to  the  distin- 
guished epithet  of  national.  The  exploits  of  our  ancient 
keroes  live  only  in  the  remembrance  of  the  studious. 

Urgentur  ignotique  long4 
Nocte  j  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

If  the  final  efforts  of  the  English  nation  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  peninsula  be  successful ,  the  present  generation 
■will  not  be  less  indebted  to  the  general  than  the  poet:  a 
victorious  warrior  is  a  common  character;  and  though 
our  immediate  descendants  may  witness  the  combats  of 
a  second  Wellington,  it  is  probable  that  many  ages  are 
destined  to  elapse  before  another  Scott  shall  arise  to 
record  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen,  and  awake  their 
enthusiasm. 


POETRY  EXTRAORDINARY 


THE  HON.  ST.  GEORGE  LTJMLEY  SKEFFINGTON 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
jPon  honour,  Mr.  Editor,  you  much  discompose  me 
by  your  neat,  pretty,  sly  touches  at  those  little  pecca- 
dilloes my  friends  so  kindiy  observe  in  me.  How  can 
you  thinks  do  pray  tell  me,  of  j?o  insignificant  a  creature 
as  I  am  ?     Ha  !  ha !    Now  I  do  protest  that  you  are  a 
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pleasant  writer,  and  I  could  almost  forgive  you  for  your 
little  skirmishes,  were  you  not  quite  so  severe  on  my  last 
trifle,  which  I  think  you  must  allow  displays  a  taste,  a 

genius,  a  kind  of as  one  might  say,  a  sort  ofje  ne 

sfais  quoi,  a  something  that  should  disarm  your frown.  Do 
you  know  Tilney  ?— • she's  one  of  the  pleasan test  creatures 
in  the  world,  and  I  do  protest  to  you  that  she  admires 
you  extremely.  But  that  is  entre  nous,  for  the  fashiona- 
ble world  is  malicious  ;  and  if  it  knew  that  I  disclosed  its 
little  affairs,  they  might  suspect  me  of  caring  what  is  said 
of  me  by  the  monthly  publications,  of  which  I  do  so- 
lemnly declare,  Mr.  Editor,  that  yours  is  the  only  one  I 
read.  Well,  but  to  tell  you  more  about  Tilney :  my 
friends  were  alarmed  by  the  late  rencontre,  which  seemed 
to  express  the  existence  of  a  greater  interest  in  the  lady, 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  duellists,  than  was  pleasant  to 
the  other  suitors  who  dangle  after  her.  Now  to  lose  her, 
either  to  Pole  or  Kilworth, would  be  a  great  mortification 
to  us  all.  My  friends,  with  a  kindness  which  I  am  sure  I 
shall  always  feel,  observed  that  I  danced  better  than 
JYelhsley,  and  wrote  prettier  verses  than  the  stripling 
poet.  I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  I  have  a  knack  at  ver- 
sification. A  sonnet,  Mr,  Editor,  from  Eliza  to  myself, 
or  any  other  little  thing  of  that  kind,  is  always  at  your 
service.  I  had  often  seen  Tilney  in  general  society,  and 
had  the  rapture  about  six  months  ago  of  a  conversazione* 

with  her  at  the  D- — —  ofK- 's,  which  was  so  sweetly 

interesting,  and  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  so  spirited  on  my 
part,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  copying  it 
from  my  port-feuille. 

<*Sk.  Excessively  hot — 'pon  honour-^-pray,  Miss  Tilney, 
is  it  not  warm  } 

"  L.  Very  warm! 

*'  Sk,  Alas,  while  the  air  is  thus  sultry,  that  fair  bosom 
is  cold  as  ice. 

a 

*  Where  did  Mr.  S.  acquire  his  knowledge  of  languages  3 
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6i  L.  You  are  a  flattering  creature. 
"  Sk.  No  1  'pon  honour,  to  flatter  perfection  is  impos- 
sible. 

"  L.  Pray  who  is  that  awkward  boy  who  looks  as  if  he 
wTas  still  smarting  beneath  the  rod  of  his  tutor  ?  see  how- 
he  glances  alternate!}'  at  me,  and  at  his  own  dear  delight- 
ful person. 

•*  Sk.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  are  a  cruel  wit— Madam,  that 
is  Lord  Kilworth. 

"  L.  If  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  young 
gentleman's  manner,  he  is  not  worth  Kill-ing. 

"  Sk.  Tit — tit— tit.  Very  good.  I  protest  I  must 
have  that  in  my  common-place  book.  But  as  for  the 
youth's  person  and  manner,  it  is  not  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  attractions  of  Miss  Tihiey  Long  I 

"  L,  Nor  of  Mr.  Skeffington  ! 

"  Sk.  No,  now  !  do  spare  me,  pray  do  !  that  is  really 
too  much.  I  shall  expire  with  gratitude.  If  you  wish 
me  to  live,  do  retract  some  part  of  your  compliment. 

"  L,  I  am  incapable  of  falsehood. 

"  Sk.  And  I  of  ingratitude. 
\  "  L.  Then  we  should  make  a  pretty  pair  of  true  lovers. 

"  Sk,  Oh  !  sport  not  with  such  a  sentiment! 

*'  L.  Here  comes  Pole.     Compose  yourself  a  little. 

"  Sk,  Cruel  creature!"  (Exeamus.) 

I  doubt  not,  Sir,  that  you  will  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
ultation that  I  felt  at  the  remembrance  of  this  conversa- 
tion. Oh,  charming  Long  !  exclaimed  I ;  long  shalt  thou  be 
my  charmer  !  Since  that  enchanting  period  my  dreams 
have  been  of  her,  and  my  waking  powers  have  been  devot- 
ed to  her  praise.  Love,  sir,  is  sweet— -Omnia  vincit 
amor,  I  feel  perfectly  convinced,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you 
will  not  accuse  me  of  presumption  when  I  say,  that  dur- 
ing the  interesting  scene  above  described,  her  eyes  beam- 
ed upon  me  with  celestial  intelligence.  She  looked  as 
kind  and  as  handsome  as  my  own  Sleeping  Beauty,  Mis? 
JJristow.    On  communicating  my  good  fortune  to  several 
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dear  and  respectable  friends,  they  all  encouraged  me  to 
persevere.  I  therefore,  Sir,  put  on  an  additional  waist- 
coat ;  a  decisive  proof,  Sir,  that  my  wish  to  appear  still- 
more  amiable  in  her  eyes  surmounted  every  personal  con- 
sideration. I  have  added  two  inches  to  the  circumference 
of  my  whiskers,  and  am  now  trying  experiments,  that  if 
successful,  will  enable  me  to  perform  the  office  of  bride- 
groom with  more  than  my  usual  urbanity  of  countenance. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon  most  profoundly  ;  I  have  aberrat- 
ed from  my  story.  My  friends,  Mr.  Scourge,  as  I  havejust 
told  you,  unanimously  advised  me  to  persevere.  And  now 
it  is  tfeat  I  request  your  most  attentive  indulgence.  Scorn- 
ing to  have  it  supposed  that  I  gained  the  heart  of  my 
sweet  Miss  Tilney  by  personal  attraction  alone  ■  though  I 
trust  that  I  may,  without  vanity,  advance  some  preten- 
sions to  grace  of  manners,  and  symmetry  of  form, — I  pro- 
posed, Sir,  that  my  contest  with  my  rivals  should  be  in 
the  walks  of  intellect;  in  the  sublime  paths  of  poetry, 
Sir,  and  under  the  forms  of  ode,  sonnet,  and  epistle.  I, 
therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  on  all  occasions  displayed,  trans- 
mitted circulars  to  all  those  whose  pretensions  had  been 
ratified  by  report,  or  whose  excellence  in  the  art  of  verse 
rendered  their  rivalry  dangerous  to  my  claims*  Miss 
Long,  I  have  the  supreme  honour  to  announce,  sanctioned 
my  proceeding ;  and  a  committee,  is  now  held  daily  at 
my  house  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
to  the  fair  object  of  our  joint  and  mutual  adoration  all 
such  pieces,  efforts,  compositions,  works,  writings,  and 
publications,  as  are  sent  to  this  tournament  of  letters  by 
the  chosen  knights  of  love  and  poetry.  Is  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fair  lady  to  surrender,  in  wedded  love,  her 
maiden  charms  to  him  who  best  describes  them.  You 
knowy  Mr.  Editor,  the  simplicity  of  my  manners,  and  the 
humility  of  my  mind  ;  and  you  will  not,  I  am  free  to  be- 
lieve, think  that  I  belie  my  usual  character,  when  I  hint 
that  the  lady  cannot  be  so  totally  blind  as  to  overlook  the 
various  beauties  of  a  composition  which  modesty  alone 
3 
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induced  me  to  place  last  on  the  file.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  a  judge  should  be  appointed.  Miss  Tilney,  Sir,  has 
selected  you — on  you,  permit  me  to  say,  depends  the  fate 
of  nine  poets,  fifteen  peers,  eleven  bankers,  forty-three 
independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ministry.  Perish  the  wretch  who  would 
endeavour  to  bias  your  decision  !  Yet,  Sir,  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  I  know  your  visits  to  my  old  tormentor 

Lady too  well   to   suppose  that  the  article  which 

most  contributes  to  the  embellishment  of  Miss  Long's 
person  arrives  at  your  treasury  in  too  copious  abundance. 
If  the  loan  ora  neat  hundred  should  at  any  time  be  accept- 
able ;  though  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  things, 
it  is  at  your  service.  I  shall  do  myself  the  extreme 
honor  of  sending  you  the  articles  as  they  arrive ;  and 
remai  n,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  my  very  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  slave, 
The  Author  of  the  Magic  Bride. 

SPECIMEN  I.— BY  LORD  H ■;* 

Dearest,  dearest,  dearest  creature. 
Fair  of  face,  and  fair  of  feature, 
Did  St,  James'  ever  see 
Half  so  fair  a  fair  as  thee  : 
I  suppose, 
Such  a  nose, 
Can't  be  found 
On  English  ground. 
And  Oh!  I'm  very  very  sure, 
A  set  of  teeth  more  white,  more  pure, 
Was  never  seen 
Between  this  vast  metropolis  and  Sheen ! 

Did  ever  any  body  hear 

A  voice  so  sweet,  a  voice  so  clear, 

I  do  protest 

My  ardent  breast 

*  We  presume  that  Lord  H  's  hopes,  are  conditional  or  illegitimate. 
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Is  quite  on  fire  ; 

I'm  all  desire, 
A  glass  of  soda  water  I  will  try. 
And  no  more  oysters  eat ;  I've  other  fish  to  fry. 

Was  ever  such  a  grace, 

In  any  mortal  face! 

To  the  pipe  and  fiddle, 

When  she  trips  it  down  the  middle ; 

How  light  she  goes, 

With  nimble  toes ; 

Right  and  left,  corners  swing, 

Damme  if  it  an't  the  thing  ; 
And  spite  of  Kilworth,  spite  of  Pole, 
A  Hawke  shall  pounce  upon  her— 'pon  my  soul ! 


SPECIMEN  II — BY  LORD  K- 


My  mammy  is  a  gentle  dame, 

And  tenderly  she  loves  me, 
And  I'm  a  dainty  youth  of  youths, 

As  every  action  proves  me. 
From  tutor's  rod  but  just  relieved, 

Ovid  is  still  my^uide^ 
And  freed  from  flogging,  oft  unbar'd 

I  wag  my  young . 

My  Tilney  is  a  young  thing, 

And  I  am  but  nineteen, - 
But  we  are  young  enough  to  slide 

The  wedding  sheets  between. 
Then  all  you  haughty  striplings, 

Take  heed  how  in  my  way 
You  come,  or  every  one  of  you. 

Shall  fiat  as  flounders  lay. 

I  oft  have  read  of  Jupiter, 
In  shape  of  Bull  appearing ; 

But  Wellesley,  Bull  and  Bully  too, 
Is  devilish  domineering*. 
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Yet  if  I  do  not  break  his/;o// 

And  make  him  an  old  song  ; 
Why  Tilney,  he  shall  have  and  hold, 

As  long  as  Long  is  Long  / 


SPECIMEN  111.— BY  W.  W.  POLE. 

Oh!  lam  the  lad  of  all  lads  for  the  ladies, 

And  the  secrets  can  read  of  each  dear  female  soul ; 
Then  be  silent,  ye  beaux,  not  in  London  a  maid  is, 

Who  sighs  not  in  secret  for  a  nate  Irish  Pole, 
Not  a  may  Pole  am  I,  all  buds,  and  no  fruit,  miss, 

But  a  barber's  great  pole, that  to  bleeding  invites  you : 
And  if  a  good  doctor,  your  taste  do  but  suit,  miss, 

Why  you'  11  say  that  my  physic  while  it  teazes,  delights 
you. 
And  when  Kihcorth  I've  kilVd,  who  is  not  worth  killing. 

As  whigs  I  detest  from  the  depth  of  my  soul, 
When  married,  and  bedded,  if  you're  not  unwilling, 

Your  wig  shall  give  place  to  your  own  naked  Pole, 


SPECIMEN  IV.— BY  SIR  GODFREY  W— BS— R« 

Fire  and  fury,  Hell !  d— n  ; 

Blood  and  thunder!  conflagration  ; 
Clear  the  way,  you  cursed  quizzes, 

I  detest  your  bl d.  phizzes  : 

confound  you— devil  take  you  ; 

If  you  don't  get  off  I'll  make  you  : 
D — n  my  pocket  if  I  do  not, 
Bet  a  hundred  to  her  shoe-knot, 
That  not  all  her  tricks  shall  save  her  % 
In  a  single  month  I'll  have  her  ! 
An't  I  been  on  Steyne  at  Brighton  ? 
Am  not  I  for  girls  a  tight  one  ? 
Curse  the  Skeffys^  blast  the  Poles, 
Sink  them— cut  them — d— n  their  souI& 
They're  a  dismal  set  of  asses, 
Can't  drink  above  a  dozen  glasses J 

VOL.    II.  I    I 
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Bumpers  five  I'll  drink  with  pleasure, 

Out  of  skull-— a  quart  by  measure, 

To  my  lovely  Tilney's  honour  : 

Damme  but  I  doat  upon  her  : 

She's  a  devilish  pretty  girl  : 

Teeth  as  white  as  rows  of  pearl, 

Hair  the  colour  of  my  tits, 

Eyes  more  sparkling  than  their  bits  : 

Ever  brave,  and  bold  when  mellow, 

I'm  a  curs'd  courageous  fellow  ; 

Pleads  I  cut  off,  limbs  I  sever  ; 

Tilney  shall  be  mine  for  ever  ! 

Long  she's  longd  for  me  to  court ; 

And  to  cut  the  matter  short, 

Long  no  longer  Long  shall  be, 

For  d— n  me  if  she  be  too  deep  for  me  !' 


dc 

THE  PULPIT,   No.  IV. 


Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mullin&on  at  the  Magda- 
len Chapel ',  Blackfriars  Road,  on  Sunday,  Augmt  25th, 
1811. 


TEXT. 
And  his  servants  came  near,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  said,  My  Father 
if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,   vrouldest  thou  not 
have  done  it  t  how  much  rather  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash  and 
be  clean. 

2d  Kings,  Chap.  5th.  verse  13th, 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  scripture>  a  history 
more  replete  with  instruction,  than  that  from  which  Mr. 
Mullinson  selected  the  thesis  of  his  discourse. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  character 
of  Naaman  may  be  contemplated  with  improvement. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  favourite  of  the  Almighty  ; 
as  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies  ;  the  object  of  his  country's 

*  Mr  Skeffington's  Ode,  &c,  in  our  next. 
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love,  and  his  prince's  munificence  :  or  as  the  victim  of  a 
loathsome  and  apparently   incurable  disorder,  as: 
gl  ae  midst  of  honours  and  success  with  the  an- 

g  affliction,  arid   '  -pliant  to 

the  prophet,  of  a  religion  that  he  had  regarded  with  ab- 
b  ace,  and  of  a  people  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  despise,  as  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph,  or  the  vassals 
of  his  will. 

Let  us  first  contemplate  him  in  the  former  of  these 
characters.  He  was  an  honorable  man  :  he  had  acquired 
by  his  services  to  his  country  a  distinguished  pre-emi- 
nence of  dignity  over  his  fellow  subjects:  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  exploits  he  had  deserved  distinction  ;  and  by  a 
laudable  employment  of  the  resources  confided  to  his 
care,  he  had  amassed  riches.  The  possession  of  temporal 
honours  and  extended  wealth  is,  when  accompanied  by 
liberality  of  conduct,  or  acquired  by  a  judicious  attention 
to  our  private  interest  when  compatible  with  our  public 
duty,  at  once  a  proof  of  virtue  and  talent;  itisa  rational 
source  of  inward  satisfaction,  and  a  just  object  of  Chris- 
tian emulation.  The  equality  of  man  remains  only  dur- 
ing the  period  of  inaction  :  when  the  display  of  intel- 
lectual or  bodily  pre-eminence  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  our  common  privileges  or  possessions,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  most  successful  champion  should  receive  the 
highest  honours  and  the  most  liberal  rewards.  When  the 
competition  for  rank  and  riches  is  open  to  every  indivi- 
dual  of  the  community,  the  prize  of  success  is  commonly 
gained  by  the  honest  and  industrious;  or  if  it  be  not, 
§uch  is  the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  that  no  other 
criterion  of  desert  can  be  justly  established.  If  rank  and 
riches  therefore  be  fair  objects  of  pursuit,  it  is  but  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  policy,  that 
they  should  be  hereditary.  Their  termination  with  the 
life  of  their  possessor  would  both  diminish  their  value  and 
be  productive  of  selfishness  and  profusion.  The  wealthy 
would  lavish  those  treasures  in  thoughtless  prodigality, 
that  are  now  husbanded  with  economy  as  the  birth-right 
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of  their  children  ;  and  those  honours  which  it  is  now  the 
first  object  of  the  founder  of  a  family  to  transmit  un- 
sullied to  posterity,  would  be  regarded  as  the  playthings 
of  a  moment,  unworthy  of  their  prospective  care,  and 
carrying  along  with  them  no  weight  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. But  if  during  the  ages  of  idolatry  rank  was  ho- 
norable, and  riches  useful,  how  much  are  their  splendour 
and  utility  increased  under  the  Christian  dispensation! 
The  virtues  of  humility,  charity,  and  love,  were  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  A  stern  mo- 
roseness  of  disposition,  or  a  lofty  austerity  of  manners, 
were  the  characteristics  of  those  men, in  whose  praise  the 
poets  and  historians  of  the  earlier  ages  are  so  enthusiasti- 
cally extravagant.  The  Christian  to  whom  heaven  has 
vouchsafed  the  blessings  of  rank  and  fortune,  has  other 
duties  to  fulfil  than  are  consistent  with  ostentation  or 
prodigality.  To  employ  our  influence  in  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness,  and  our  riches  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  distressed,  are  the  only  virtues  by  which  the 
great  and  the  prosperous  can  testify  their  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  fountain  of  benevolence.  By  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  charity  we  approach  to  the  image  of  that  eter- 
nal Being,  whose  goodness  we  have  every  moment  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge,  and  from  whom  every  temporal 
blessing  is  derived. 

But  Naaman  was  yet  more  distinguished  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  than  as  the  favourite  of  his  prince, 
ortheidol  of  the  people.  His  ignorance  of  thetrueGod  was 
not  imputed  unto  him  as  a  crime;  as  he  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  he  was  exempted  from 
the  punishment  of  perverse  and  wilful  idolatry,  and  raised 
to  the  highest  temporal  rewards  of  virtuous  integrity. 

Yet  in  the  full  possession  of  all  that  rank  and  fortune 
could  bestow,  he  remained  a  living  evidence  of  human 
frailty,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  every  sublunary  enjoy- 
nient.  Afflicted  with  a  loathsome  and  painful  disease, 
neither  the  pomp  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  nor  the  exube- 
rance of  oriental  wealth,  could  alleviate  his  anguish.   The 
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sequel  of  his  story  affords  a  striking  lesson  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
or  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  unexpected  suffering. 
We  may  be  taught  by  it,  that  those  misfortunes  and  dis* 
appointments  that  are  apparently  the  most  grievous  and 
irretrievable,  may  ultimately  prove  the  occasion  of  our 
purest  felicity,  and  that  every  occurrence  of  our  lives  is 
beneath  the  superintendence  of  a  protecting  power.  Had 
not  Naaman  been  a  leper,  he  would  have  remained  in  his 
original  state  of  idolatrous  reprobation.  The  temporary 
infliction  of  corporeal  pain  prepared  the  way  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  for  his  ultimate  acces- 
sion to  eternal  happiness. 

In  the  history  of  Naaman,  the  dependance  of  mankind 
on  their  Almighty  Father  is  strikingly  exemplified.  And 
if  even  the  conquerors  of  nations,  and  the  idols  of  the 
world, are  compelled  to  bow  down  in  humble  submission 
before  his  power,  to  bewail  their  own  unworthiness,  and 
to  supplicate  his  mercy:  if  neither  wealth,  nor  fame  will 
preserve  us  from  the  calamities  of  life,  or  from  the  infir- 
mities incident  to  human  nature !  on  what  foundation, but 
the  mercy  of  their  Creator,  can  the  poor  and  the  humble 
rest  their  hope  of  temporal  or  eternal  happiness?  Nor 
is  our  imbecility  a  reasonable  cause  of  despair  or  mur-? 
muring.  Our  feeblest  exertions  are  received  with  in- 
dulgence, and  our  well-meaning  perseverance  is  sure  of 
its  reward.  If  the  honest  endeavours  of  a  heathen  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station,  were  regarded  by  the  Al- 
mighty with  beneficent  complacency,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  well-intended  labours  of  the  lowly 
christian  will  not  be  rejected  as  unprofitable. 

Such  are  the  reflections  to  be  deduced  from  the  history 
of  Naaman,  when  generally  considered.  Mr.  Mullinson, 
either  not  observing  its  application,  or  conceiving  the 
subject  too  extensive  for  extemporaneous  discourse, 
thought  proper  to  illustrate  his  text  by  a  long  and  desul? 
tory  discourse  on  that  perversion  of  the  mind,  or  that  cul- 
pable inattention,  which  while  it  owns  the  omnipotence 
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of  the  Deity,  in  the  great  and  unusual  manifestations  of 
his  will,  overlooks  or  disregards  it  in  the  minute  or  regu- 
lar operations  of  his  power.  The  simplicity  of  the  remedy, 
he  observed,  was  not  a  proof  of  its  inefficacy,  any  more 
than  the  commonness  of  certain  appearances  detracts  from 
their  magnitude,  or  renders  them  less  indicative  of  omni- 
potence. These  remarks  he  did  not  adorn  or  enforce,  by 
any  novelty  of  argument,  or  any  variety  of  illustration. 
His  sermon  was  a  tissue  of  bombastic  repetition — his  ob- 
servations were  of  the  most  common-place  description: 
his  language  equally  remarkable  for  its  inflation,  and  its 
monotony  ;  and  his  imagery  better  calculated  to  astonish 
by  its  absurdity,  than  to  delight  by  its  beauty,  or  instruct 
by  its  application  to  the  subject. "  Mankind,"  he  observed, 
"  despise  what  iscommon,  and  wonder  at  what  is  strange- 
Novelty  gives  an  air  of  strangeness  to  every  thing.  What 
we  see  everyday  we  look  on  withoutsurprize;  common  ob- 
jects pass  unnoticed.  The  sun  revolving  in  his  splendid  or- 
bit, though  a  proof  of  divine  power,  awakes  not  those  emo- 
tions of  awe  and  terror  that  would  be  excited  by  restoring 
a  dead  body  to  life  for  a  single  hour.  When  plague,  and 
pestilence,  famine,  murder,  and  the  sword,  come  up- 
on us,  we  are  then  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty, forgetting  that  life  is  a  miracle,  and  that  every 
thing  of  common  occurrence  equally  indicates  the  power 
of  omnipotence.  If  our  enemies  be  struck  by  the  arm  of 
the  night  angel,  we  lift  up  our  voice  in  thanksgivings;  but 
if  they  be  destroyed  in  battle,  front  to  front  with  our- 
selves, we  display  not  the  same  thankfulness,  and  feel  not 
the  same  wonder.*  Yet  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  speaks 
in  the  daily  return  of  light,  and  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
js  the  voice  qfGodl ! !" 

"  He  is  omnipotent,  we  are  poor,  and  feeble;  he  is  om- 
niscient, we  know  nothing;  he  is  eternal,  we  are  but  for 
an  hour." 


*  And  why  should  we  ?  the  interposition,  if  it  be  equally  evident,  if 
Tiot  equally  great. — Editor, 
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But  a  mere  recapitulation  of  his  sermon,  would  convey- 
to  our  readers  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Mr.  Mullinson's 
qualifications  as  a  preacher,  unaccompanied  by  a  desul- 
tory sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  speaker.  *lf  the  reader  can 
conceive  to  himself  a  clergyman,  who  to  the  general  faults 
of  De  Camp's  attempts  at  serious  declamation,  unites  the 
worst  and  most  grating  tones  that  escape  from  Elliston  in 
the  melancholy  scenes  of  Venoni,he  will  have  some  faint 
conception  of  Mr.  Mullinson's  delivery.  He  combines,  in 
fact,  the  twang  of  the  methodist,  with  the  ranting  drone 
of  an  uneducated  spouter.  He  has  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion,  that  emphasis  implies  distinction,  and  that  loud- 
ness of  tone,  and  prolongation  of  accent,  belong  most  pe- 
culiarly to  the  most  important  words,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive sentences.  When  he  informed  us  that  Naamaiis 
servants  were  wise?  than  their  master,  his  tone  was  as  loud, 
and  his  enunciation  as  deliberate,  as  when  he  declaimed  on 
the  magnificence  of  the  universe,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Deity.  He  has  an  unfortunate  practice  of  drawling  out 
the  two  first  words  of  every  sentence,  however  trivial,  and 
common-place,  with  as  much  force  and  energy,  as  if  they 
contained  the  words  of  life  and  death,  His  mode  of 
enunciating  the  first  word  in  particular,  reminded  us  of 

the  seamen's  yo!  yo!  "  Hee — Hee — oho-— he. Here,'3 

saidMr.Mjullinson,  is  a  passage  that  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure.""  A  !  A  !  A  !  Are  you, my  bretheren,  insensible  to 
this  ?  Too — oo— oo — oo— hi— ee — -ee— im,therefore,again, 
I  say,  Too — 00-—00—00 — Hi — ee — ee — im,  address  your- 
selves." We  are  conscious,  however,  that  our  alphabet  is 
inadequate  to  the  expression  of  the  sounds  that  still 
vibrate  on  our  ears,  and  shall,  therefore,  terminate  the 
catalogue. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Mullinson's  sermon, 
it  may  be  answered  that  his  observations  were  extempore. 
But  why  were  they  so  ?  We  would  rather  have  listened 
to  the  most  inanimate  reader  of  a  tolerable  discourse  than 
to  the  nonsense  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  recommended 
by  all  his  .efforts  at  oratorical  delivery.    Frigidity  is  better 
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than  rant;  and  a  good  sermon,  delivered  with  decency, 
more  tolerable  than  a  bad  one  rendered  trebly  dis&ustins 
by  the  foppery  or  imbecility  of  the  preacher. 

On  the  subject  of  miracles,  the  evidence  of  which  Mr. 
Mullinson  seemed  to  regard  as  only  secondary  to  that  of 
the  regular  operations  and  appearances  of  nature  ;  it  is  al- 
most too  evident  for  repetition,  that  if  this  be  true,  in  its 
application  to  the  deist,  it  is  more  than  problematical 
when  extended  to  the  Christian.  Miracles,  (says  Mr.  Ste- 
vens) as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  scripture,  are  of 
all  other  species  of  evidence  the  most  forcible  and  irrefra- 
gable." The  great  evidence  for  the  truth  of  any  narra- 
tive of  public  incident  is  the  internal  evidence  :  that  de- 
duction from  circumstances  with  which  fraud  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  which,  therefore,  when  plainly  exhibited,  at 
once  decides  the  falsehood  or  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
Christianity  abounds  with  this  powerful  kind  of  evidence. 
An  able  impostor  might  forge  facts,  and  even  cheat  his 
converts  into  a  belief  that  he  had  performed  miracles  :  an- 
cient records  might  be  falsified,  and  a  mass  of  testimony 
gradually  collected,  which  would  at  some  future  day  be 
sufficient  to  stagger  the  most  stubborn  sceptic  that  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  their  authenticity.  But  the  deception 
would  not  be  continued,  there  would  be  a  want  of  co- 
herency, a  defect  of  that  full  and  thorough  consistence 
which  belongs  to  truth.  Some  facts  would  be  found  to 
be  urged  and  forced  en  the  reader  with  more  zeal  than 
was  necessary  ;  those,  little  incidental  circumstances 
which  are  always  found  in  such  abundance  in  company 
with  truth,  would  be  few  and  guarded.  A  general  ap- 
pearance of  system,  and  that  made  up  of  leading  facts 
and  wide  assertion,  would  be  formed,  and  detection  or 
even  enquiry  guarded  against  by  so  many  precautions, 
that  the  policy  must  defeat  itself,  and  the  imposture  be 
finally  exposed.  The  very  change  of  years,  that  calm 
and  silent  progress,  by  which  all  things  hasten  to  decay, 
will  dissolve  the  connection  of  every  imposture  that  is  not 
dependent  on  political  power:  it  will  drop  away,  fragment 
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by   fragment,  till  like    the  Grecian    tower,   its    exte- 
rior, covered  with  the  attributes  of  more   than  human 
grandeur  and  human  glory,  is  worn  away,  and  the  name 
of  the  mortal  artist  appears  beneath.     A  new  generation 
will  arise  :    the  language  addressed  to  the  passions  of 
the    last    will  become    obsolete;     the    facts   on   which 
the  imposture  was  supported  in  the  veneration  of  their 
forefathers    will   be   folly  in   the   eyes   of    their   more 
instructed  children,  and  the  entire  scheme  will  only  be 
wondered  at  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance    of  an  earlier 
age,  the  blindness  of  which  the  human   faculties  are 
susceptible,  and  the  power  of  daring  artifice  over  weak 
credulity.     The  features  of  truth  are  cleared  and  bright- 
ened by  time:  they  are  minute,  and  mingled  to  a  consi- 
derable degree   with  those  common  traits  which  meet 
us  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life.     They  have  no  labour 
of  connection,  frequently  no  connection  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly followed  ;  they  abound  in  diversity,  and  sometimes 
strike  us  by  contradictions,  which  if  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  shock,  at  least  have  the  power  to  suspend  our 
belief;  and  it  is  not  till  by  the  progress  of  time  the  diffi- 
culties gradually  recede  before  our  eyes,  that  the  system 
rises  in  its  plainness  and   purity,   full  of  that  lofty  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  the  works  of  heaven — a  mighty 
work  rising    from  the  plain    level  of  life,  to  a  height 
which  leaves  the  eye  of  man  faint  and  powerless ;  inviting 
his  step,  and,  as  he  rises,  sometimes  impeding  him  by 
difficulties  that  defy  his  efforts,   sometimes  enveloping 
him  in  clouds  and  darkness,  and  then  cheering  him  witli 
a   transitory  glimpse    of  light;    but  at  every    advance 
leading  him  to  a  higher  resting  place,  till  at  length  he 
reaches  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  looks  back  with 
tranquil  triumph  on  the  labours  he  has  passed ;  till  he  sees 
heaven  nearer,  and  earth  more  wide,  more  varied,  more 
bright,  more  beautiful  than  when  he  walked  upon  its 
surface,  and  mingled  with  its  nations. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  effected  by  the  temporary  success, 
■and  present  existence  of  other  systems  of  belief.     With 
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the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  the  divinities  of  the 
heathen  lost  their  power,  long  before  another  creed  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  acceptance  of  their  worshippers.  In 
modern  times  Christendom  alone  has  made  any  progress 
in  intellectual  freedom  :  the  Hindoos  have.rather  receded 
than  advanced,  and  the  Mahometans  have  long  slum- 
bered in  quiescent,  barbarism.  But  where  knowledge  is 
most  extensive  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  freedom 
of  opinion  most  prevalent,  religion,  though  it  has  become 
more  rational,  has  not  become  less  potent,  or  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  influence.  Learning  has  always  oeen 
the  handmaid  of  devotion,  and  the  benefactors  and  teach- 
ers of  mankind,  have  been  their  most  enthusiastic  guides 
in  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

To  us,  therefore,  the  genera  argument  deduced  from 
the  connection  of  prophecy,  miracles,  and  history  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
observance  of  surrounding  objects. 

H.  C. 


IMPOSITION  AND  CREDULITY. 


Sir, 
Though  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  the  observations 
contained  in  your  seventh  number,  on  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  age,  but  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
present  age  is  both  wiser  and  better  than  any  which  have 
preceded  it;  lam  yet  afraid  that  our  superiority  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  is  very  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  miseries  attendant  on  pride  and 
luxury.  If  we  surpass  our  forefathers  in  the  diversity  of 
our  enjoyments,  the  number  of  those  who  administer  to 
our  pleasures  must  be  proportionably  multiplied  ;  and  it 
does  not  require  theacuteness  of  a  Malthus  to  discover 
that  the  instruments  of  voluptuous  vanity  are  seldom 
found  in  the  train  of  industry. 
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Since  the  period  when  novel-reading  became  a  neces* 
sary  business  of  life,  when  poetry  began  to  be  the  favo- 
rite amusement  of  apprentices,  and  the  sampler  was  laid 
aside  for  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  the  literary  world  has 
been  infested  with  a  tribe  of  mercenary  scribblers,  be- 
fore whose  united  violence  the  sons  of  genius,  and  the  vo- 
taries of  learning,  have  been  driven  from  the  stage  of  life 
into  obscurity  and  indigence.  The  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  literature  have  been  engrossed  for  the  last  forty 
years,  by  a  succession  of  characters,  whose  talents  were 
as  mean  as  their  manners  were  profligate.  If  they  have 
not  been  able  to  banish  the  productions  of  their  more 
enlightened  contemporaries  from  the  libraries  of  the  stu- 
dious, they  have  at  least  succeeded  in  diverting  the  taste 
and  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  literary  public :  they 
have  insinuated  themselves  into  those  offices  and  usurped 
those  honours,  that  were  intended  to  be  the  rewards  of 
ability  and  learning ;  and  are  now  the  chief  directors  of 
those  very  societies  that  have  been  professedly  established 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  our  national  lite- 
rature. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  writer  more  completely  des- 
titute of  every  literary  qualification,  more  grossly  igno- 
rant, or  more  laughably  absurd  than  the  translator  of 
Apollonius  ?  Without  even  a  common  knowledge  of  the 
language  that  he  has  made  his  exclusive  study,  he  could 
at  one  time  boast  of  many  admirers  who  considered  him 
as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  a  phenomenon  of  Grecian 
literature ;  while  he  was  labouring  in  the  arduous  occu- 
pation of  translating  a  Greek  writer  from  the  Latin  version 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  a  lucrative  si- 
tuation, as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  attainments, 
and  of  their  willingness  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  While  he  was  busily  engaged  in  raking 
together  all  the  rubbish  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  an- 
cient scholiasts,  and  composing  folios  of  impervious  non- 
sense in  defence  of  the  heathen  mythology,  he  was  held 
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up  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  genius 
whose  talents  and  attainments  were  only  equalled  by  his- 
modesty !  The  proofs  of  impudence,  of  literary  dishonesty, 
and  of  disgraceful  ignorance,  that  have  been  deduced 
against  him  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  may  silence 
him  for  a  while  ;  but  unless  you  and  your  literary  bre- 
thren keep  a  watchful  eye  on  his  future  progress,  we  may 
expect  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  he  will  again 
insult  the  understanding  of  the  public  by  his  commenta- 
ries on  forgotten  absurdity,  and  by  newly  manufactured 
eulogies  on  Jupiter  and  Diana. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  these  objects 
are  attained  by  a  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
trifles  as  please  the  multitude,  or  by  a  pretended  pre- 
eminence in  studies  which,  as  they  are  no  longer  the  po- 
pular objects  of  attention,  are  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
our  fashionable  critics.  The  pretender  who  rises  to  fame 
and  fortune  by  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
has  not  less  reason  to  rejoice  than  he  who  succeeds  by  the 
gratification  of  its  taste.  Those  rewards  that  are  in  the 
disposal  of  the  public  are  as  frequently  granted  through 
a  consciousness  of  ignorance  as  from  the  dictates  of  admi- 
ration or  gratitude.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  .the 
question  may  be  asked  without  offence,  wmether  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Taylor  advanced  him  to  his  present  situa- 
tion, because  they  were  acquainted  with  his  value,  or  be- 
cause they  wished  to  appear  the  patrons  of  a  language 
that  they  did  not  understand. 

Even  in  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics, the  palm  of  superiority  has  been  bestowed 
upon  pretenders  who  had  no  other  claim  to  attention 
than  their  impudence.  It  is  not  long  since  that  the  philoso- 
phical amateurs  of  the  metropolis  submitted  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  a  German  adventurer,  whose  chief 
merit  seemed  to  consist  in  his  high  opinion  of  himself, 
and  whose  most  substantial  claims  to  popular  encourage- 
ment were  founded  on  shameless  piracies  from  the  works 
of  his  contemporaries,  If  any  necessitous  pretender  has  the 
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boldness  to  announce  familiar  lectures  on  the  abstruse 
sciences,  he  is  certain  of  success  :  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton is  familiarized  to  the  understandings  of  our  play-house 
courtezans,  and  lectures  on  factitious  gases  supply  the 
place  of  Lord  Elgin's  statues,  and  Mr.  Hope's  internal 
decorations. 

The  German  adventurer  alluded  to  with  his  stew-pans 
and  his  stoves,    his  ovens  and  his  digesters,    was  consi- 
dered by  the  majority  of  the  nation  as  little  less  than  a 
divinity.     Yet  a  man  more  destitute  of  amiable  qualities, 
or  better  versed  in  the  art  of  puffing,  has  seldom  insulted 
the  good  sense,  or  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  a  British 
public.     For  what  reason   the  Anti-jacobins  took   this 
man  under  their  protection  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain.    They  surely  could  not  but  perceive  that  every 
plan  which  promises  relief  to  the  poor  by  means  ur> 
known  or   unattainable  in  the  regular   progress  of  life, 
must  be  ultimately  injurious  to  the  persons  it  was  intend- 
ed to  assist.      The  lower  classes  should  be  taught  to 
depend  only  on  the  accustomed  order   of  things,,  and 
should  be   discouraged  from   reliance  on  extraordinary 
modes  of  rendering  their  labours  productive.      If  by  the 
exertions  of  the  wealthy,  a  porter  or  a  peasant  obtain,  in 
any  single  year,  three  times  the  usual  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment in  proportion  to  his  labour,  he  will  feel  not  only 
great  disappointment,  but  comparative  want,  when  the 
bounty  of  his  benefactors  is  withdrawn,  and  he  is  left  to 
reap  the  wages  of  industry  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  literary  retainers  of  the  metropolis  may  be  divided 
into  the  laborious,  the  trifling,  and  the  impudent.  The 
two  former  classes  may  sometimes  deserve  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  latter  ;  but  as  all  merit  is  comparative,  it 
had  better  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  moral  dishonesty,  as  well  as  afflicted  with  men- 
tal imbecility.  In  the  first  class  may  be  numbered  the 
editors  of  forgotten  antiquarians,  the  compilers  of  reviews^ 
the  manufacturers  of  pocket  encyclopedias,  and  the 
ioers  into  English  of  German  plays  and  French  romances, 
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Asa  general  exposition,  hoAvever,  of  the  art  of  bookmak- 
ing  would  lead  me  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
limits  of  your  paper,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to 
the  compilers  of  reviews.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that  in  this  enlightened  metropolis,  where  every  smatterer 
in  politics,  or  amateur  of  doggrel,  pretends  to  be  a  critic, 
there  is  a  periodical  publication  of  which  every  article  is 
written  by  the  editor,  or  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  con- 
temporary reviewers.  That  such  is  the  case,  however,  is 
apparent,  from  your  history  of  the  Critical  Review.  Of 
Mr,  Fellowes,  and  the  establishment  itself,  I  shall  send  you 
a  more  regular  history  at  an  early  opportunity,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  proprietors  of  that  work  may  possibly 
discover  that  to  sacrifice  the  literary  excellence  of  a  pub- 
lication to  petty  savings,  is  the  most  foolish  as  well  as  the 
most  infamous  prodigality. 

J.  W. 
Jug.  25,  1811. 


A  JOYFUL  OCCURRENCE. 


"  On  Monday  last,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  worthy- 
knight's  public  avocations,  the  lady  of  Sir  Richard  Phil- 
lips was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  being  her  tenth  child  !" 
{Morning  Post,  August  28,  181 1.) 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  whole  literary  world,  on  receiv- 
ingofficial  intelligence  of  this  important  event.  Mr.  Lewis 
laid  aside  his  modesty,  Mr.  Pratt  shed  tears  of  sweetest sym- 
tky  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  learned 
noteonourang  outangs,to  ponder  on  the  joyful  theme.  Mr. 
Crosby  immediately  engaged  a  whole  phalanx  of  writers 
to  celebrate  in  appropriate  measures  this  auspicious  day ; 
the  chapel  clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre's  was  employed  to  indite 
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a  choral  hymn,  which,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Corri,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  voices  of  the  knight's  most  celebrated 
authors,  will  well  reward  the  attention  of  any  person  who 
chooses  to  stand  below  his  window  on  Sunday  evening- 
next  beween  the  hours  of  five  and  six. 

It  was  suggested,  however,  by  Mr.  Belsham,  whose 
historical  knowledge  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired, 
that  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  a  de- 
putation from  the  legislative  body  waited  on  the  youn°- 
monarch,  not  only  to  congratulate  his  father,  but  to  tes- 
tify their  homage  to  himself.  Sir  Richard  (he  justly 
observed)  was  the  prince  of  book-makers,  and  why  should 
not  a  similar  mark  of  reverence  be  offered  by  his  subjects  ? 
—A  deputation  therefore  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
many  exalted  characters  in  the  world  of  letters.  We 
particularly  noticed  Mr.  Belsham,  Sir  John  Carr,  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  Dr.  Hewlett,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Dr. 
Watkins,  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  Mr.  Kershaw  of  the 
Horse-shoe,    Clerkenwell,  formerly   a  methodist  parson 

at  Leicester;  Mr ,  from  a  garret  from  the  Goose  and 

Gridiron,  St.  Paul's-church-yard ;  the  waddling  duck, 
Mr.  Hansboro' ;  Jew  King,  Irish  O'Sullivan  ;  Mr.  Blag-don] 
Mr.  Maxwell,  &c.  &c.  On  arriving  at  Buckingham- 
gate,  and  announcing  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  were 
most  graciously  received  by  the  accomplished  knight, 
who  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  urbanity,  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  deiightful  intelligence,  that  young- 
Master  Phillips  would  be  ready  to  receive  them  in  less 
than  two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  were 
accordingly  admitted.  The  young  bibliapole  was  de- 
clared at  the  very  first  glance  to  be  extremely  like  his 
father:  the  caudle-cup  went  round;  and  Mr.  Belsham 
was  about  to  wipe  those  lips  that  had  not  joined  in  amo- 
rous contact  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  preparatory  to 
kissing  the  young  gentleman's  hand;  when  oh!  "hor- 
ror of  horrors  !  his  olfactory  nerves  were  assailed 
by  a  smell  more  pungent  then  odoriferous.  The  lady 
blushed;  the  infant  cried;  Sir  Richard  swore  ;  Mr.  Bel- 
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•sham  put  his  hand  to  his  nose  j  Mr.  Pratt  had  nearly  testi- 
fied his  sympathy  in   the  sufferings  of  the  child  ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert thought  of   the  princess  Rusty  Fusty,  and  Sir  John 
beoan    to  rejoice  that  he   was  a   stranger    in    the  land 
of   matrimony.       To   remedy    the    evil,    however,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and   many  were   the  suggestions 
of  the   respective  parties.     A  gentleman  present    pro- 
duced a  large  quantity  of  soft  paper,  of  no  value  but  for 
a  certain    purpose;    Mr.    Belsham  recommended  linen 
rags,   but   Sir   Richard    had  destroyed  every  article  of 
this  kind  in  his  experiments    on   tinder.     At  last  a  little 
fellow,  who  had   always  been  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
pensity  to   dabble  in  dirty    work,  pushed   himself  for- 
ward, and  undertook  the  office  of  purification  on  him- 
self.    The  conversation  now  turned  on  the  future  expec- 
tations, and  present  management  of  the  hopeful  infant. 
Mr.  Gillet  recommended  insurance  on  his  life;  but  Mr. 
Belsham  observed  that  assurance  would  more  properly  de- 
signate many   transactions  of  this  kind.     An  individual 
observed,  that  though  in  general  a  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,  yet  this  would  not  hold  true  of  Master  Phillips,  if  he 
had  any  resemblance  to  his  father.     After  many  other  ob- 
servations, equally  luminous  and  witty,  Mr.  Belsham  was 
appointed   historiographer  to  the  young  prince  of  book- 
makers ;  Mr.  Pratt  retired  to  endite  an  ode  on  his  birth- 
day, Sir  Robert  sent  for  his  pallet,  and  made  arrangements 
for  taking  his  portrait,  and  Sir  John  agreed  to  enumerate 
the  observations  that  had  passed,  among  the  good  things 
that  are  to  be   contained  in  his  Travels  through  Turkey. 
About  three  o'clock  they  left  Sir  Richard  all  on  fire  with 
grateful  emotion  ;  but  his  visitors  returned  not  as  they 
came,  but  with  downcast  looks  and  lingering  steps  de- 
scended his  threshold  :  for  O  tempora  !  O  mores!  tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon  !    Such 

was  the  ardor  of  his  gratitude,  that  he  utterly  forgot 

to  ask  them  to  dinner. 


(     257     ) 
WHISKERS  ! !  !  and  the  BARON  DE  GERAMB. 


Sir, 

All  the  town  is  in  amazement  at  the  Baron  de  Ge- 
ramb's  whiskers  !   So  black,  so  bristly,  and  so  luxuriant, 

they  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the.  Countess  of  ■, 

and  have  aroused  the  envy  of  sporting  Mellish.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  their  beauty  is  fully  equalled  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  that  the  working  jewellers 
have  contracted  with  the  Baron  for  a  weekly  supply  of 
young  sprouts  from  his  labial  excrescences,  and  that 
lockets  duly  warranted  have  been  sent  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  female  boarding-schools  at  Egham,  and  to  the 
temples  of  chastity  in  Oxendon-street.  What  a  fortu- 
nate fellow,  Mr.  Editor,  must  this  De  •Geramb  consider 
himself!  Brains  are  now  of  less  value  than  mustachios, 
and  talents  yield  precedency  to  whiskers. 

And  how  can  the  lovely  Sophia  of  Cadiz  endure  a  se- 
paration from  this  Knight  of  the  Whiskered  Countenance  ? 
Surely  !  surely  !  it  becomes  a  great  nation  like  the  English 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  lovers  in  tribulation,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  valour.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  Junta  at  Cadiz,  the 
lovely  Sophia  might  be  restored  to  her  disconsolate  cor- 
respondent. Nor  would  a.  measure  of  this  kind  be  merely 
indicative  of  British  virtue— it  would  be  powerfully  condu* 
cive  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  our  national  ma- 
nufactures. I  am  informed,  Sir,  that  the  whiskers  of  the 
Baron  combine,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  opposite  qua- 
lities of  elasticity  and  flexibility  ;  and  that  they  are  much 
better  adapted  than  horse-hair,  to  the  stuffing  of  chairs, 
saddles,  and  mattresses.  What  an  amazing  increase  then 
of  the  comforts  and  revenues  of  the  nation,  might  not 
there  be  produced,  by  the  propogation  of  a  race  of  whis- 
kerandi  through  the  intervention  of  the  Baron  and  his 
beloved  Sophia.  Calculating  the  number  of  children 
consequent  on  their  union  at  no  greater  number  than  fif- 
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teen,  end  supposing  their  offspring  to  be  equally  prolific, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  family  of 
the  De  Gerambs  would  amount  to  904.375  persons.  Now 
taking  it  for  granted  that  each  of  his  descendants  produce 
only  four  crops  of  whiskers  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  4  ounces 
each  crop,  it  appears  that  there  would  be  an  annual  pro- 
duce of  hair  at  once  flexible  and  elastic,  soft  and  curvili- 
near, of  14130  cwt.  a  quantity  fully  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  Supposing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  duty  of  five  shillings  per  ounce,  which  would  surely  be 
considered  as  unusually  trifling,  were  laid  on  this  valuable 
commodity,  it  appears  too  plain  to  be  disputed,  that  this 
ungrateful  nation,  which  onl}r  regards  the  baron  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  might  derive  from  the  diffusion  of 
his  family,  an  addition  to  its  annual  income  of  L904,375, 
Leaving  you  and  him  to  ponder  on  these  matters,  till  he 
hears  from  me  again, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your's,  respectfully, 

A  Speculator, 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  and  MR.  COBBETT, 


Sir, 
That  the  character  of  Mr.  Cobbett  has  been  fre^ 
quently  attacked  on  very  frivolous  pretences ;  that  in 
the  affair  of  Burgess  he  wTas  both  legally  and  morally 
guiltless,  and  that  in  his  disappearance  at  the  time  of  the 
court  martial,  he  might  be  justified  by  the  circumstances 
he  has  adduced  in  his  defence,  I  cannot,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  excited  in  me  towards  him,  by  the  perusal 
of  certain  inflammatory  publications,  venture  to  deny. 
That  be  has  done  essential  service  to  the  community  by  his 
writings,  and  has  displayed  an  independence  not  easily  to 
he  found,  and  a  talent  for  political  controversy,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  in  any  contemporary  journalises 
universally  allowed;  and  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  his 
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trial,  that  any  of  his  partizans  or  admirers  began  to  sus- 
pect him  of  timidity  or  selfishness.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  and  at  many  intervals  since  its  occurrence,  he 
has  been  publicly  accused  of  soliciting  a  compromise 
with  ministers,  and  of  offering  to  give  up  his  Register,  on 
condition  of  judgment  being  remitted.  To  this  accusa- 
tion, notwithstanding  his  positive  declaration,  that  he 
"  would  never  suffer  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged 
to  be  injured  through  him,"  and  would,  therefore,  take 
care  to  rebut  any  unjust  aspersion  on  his  character  ;  and 
.notwithstanding  repeated  provocation,  he  has  hitherto 
preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
in  the  ministerial  circles,  that  he  had  printed  a  Register 
retracting  his  old  opinions,  and  eulogizing-  the  ministers, 
when  an  unexpected  intimation  that  no  conditions  of  eva- 
sion or  escape  would  be  received,  rendered  it  advisable 
that  he  should  cancel  the  apostate  sheet,  and  resume  his 
career  of  literary  patriotism.  If  the  prudence  of  the  mi* 
nisters  in  disclosing  their  determination  before  he  had 
committed  himself,  be  not  deserving  of  admiration,  some 
degree  of  praise  cannot  be  denied  to  their  generosity. 
Now,  supposing  the  whole  story  to  be  false,  why  does  he 
not  contradict  it  ?  It  has  been  broadly  asserted,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  his  enemies,  and  is  not  totally  discredited  by 
his  friends.  It  has  been  circulated  in  all  the  Burdettite 
journals,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  ministers  and  oppo- 
sition, and  has  notoriously  weakened  his  influence,  and 
diminished  his  circulation. 

But  a  still  heavier  charge  remains  behind,  and  appears 
to  be  substantiated  by  more  indisputable  evidence* 
Nothing  excited  greater  astonishment  in  the  readers  of 
the  Weekly  Register,  than  the  total  silence  of  its  editor 
on  the  re -appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  After  the 
bitterness,  the  activity,  and  perseverance  he  displayed  in 
support  of  the  investigation,  it  was  naturally  expected 
that  on  the  return  of  the  person  whom  he  had  distinguish- 
ed by  every  infamous  and  contemptuous  epithet,  he 
would  either  resume  his  efforts,  or  advance  some  reason 
for  his  change  of  sentiment.     This  was  the  more  to  be 
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,  presumed,  because  be  bad  on  every  occasion  been  the 
strenuous  defender  of  Mr.  Wardle,  and  had  frequently 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  duke's  case  was  not  at  all  al- 
tered, nor  the  character  of  Col.  Wardle  in  the  least 
degree  affected  by  any  discoveries  that  have  transpired 
since  the  investigation.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  to  the  delight  of  his  enemies,  and  the  chagrin  of 
his  friends,  he  has  preserved  an  immoveable  silence  re- 
specting the  event  alluded  to.  Not  a  murmur  has  escap- 
ed his  lips,  nor  an  apology  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

I  have  been  informed,  Sir,  on  evidence  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  credit,  that  this  change  is  owing  to  a  bargain  with 
the  ministers,  and  that  government  has  consented  to  a 
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on  condition  of  his  abstaining  from  any  comments  on  the 
reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  If  this  assertion  be 
false,  I  call  on  Mr.  Cobbett  to  contradict  it ;  if  he  remain 
silent,  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
of  this  appeal  Mr.  Cobbett  has  no  just  reason  to  corn* 
plain.  He  is  a  public  writer;  heis  fond  of  challenging  at- 
tack; has  frequently  and  strongly  boasted  of  his  inde- 
pendence ;  and  has  declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  sooner  than  receive  a  favor  from  a  man  in  power  he 
would  cut  off  his  right  hand,  or  retire  from  the  society  of 
man.  He  is  seldom  very  cautious  in  his  attacks  on  his 
contemporaries— he  feels  little  tenderness  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  other  men  and  he  should  not  therefore  be  pro- 
voked if  his  own  character  and  motives  meet  with  the 
most  rigorous  investigation.  If  he  be  innocent  his  ac- 
quittal will  rejoice  every  friend  of  liberty,  and  every  ad- 
mirer of  political  talent ;  and  perhaps  no  one  can  better 
claim  the  merit  of  friendship  to  a  political  writer  than  he 
who  by  embodying  the  rumours  of  his  enemies,  affords 
him  an  opportunity  of  refuting  them. 

Mercurius. 
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i{  Ove  o'clock,  or  the  Wood  Demon"  is  the  only  novelty  that  has 
been  produced  at  the  Lyceum  since  the  appearance  of  *«  Quadrupeds." 
To  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  a  production  so  well  known  to  the 
public  under  a  more  legitimate  form  than  that  which  it  has  now 
assumed  would  be  superfluous.  That  the  characters  are  unnatural, 
and  the  incidents  rather  ludicrous  than  awful  is  generally  admitted  : 
but  the  dialogue  displays  a  vigor  and  good  taste  which  the  petty  dra- 
matists of  the  age  might  vainly  emulate-  The  very  extravagance  of 
Mr.  Lewis  is  indicative  of  genius,  his  faults  are  the  faults  of  an  exube- 
rant imagination,  and  his  deficiencies  are  only  such  as  experience  and 
study  may  supply.  To  expect,  indeed,  that  at  his  time  of  life,  and 
with  his  habits  of  authorship,  he  should  ever  produce  a  legitimate 
drama,  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  not  less  extravagant  than 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  his  own  versatile  and  luxuriant  fancy.  But 
there  are  some  passages  in  the  performance  we  have  just  witnessed 
that  preclude  despair  ;  and  having  exhausted  tiie  sources  of  the  ter- 
rible and  the  wonderful  he  may  perhaps  be  glad,  in  the  downhill  of  his 
literary  life,  to  compensate  by  his  correctness  and  by  a  due  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  criticism,  for  the  vigor  and  variety  of  his  earlier 
effects. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  some  of  the  scenes  without  equal  wonder 
and  risibility.  In  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  are  i«o  snakes  with  a  Golden  Platter  on  their  united 
heads.  On  one  side  is  an  open  pedestal,  on  which  kneels  the  brazen 
statue  of  a  giant,  who  supports  a  clock  on  his  left  shoulder  and  points 
to  it  with  his  right  hand.  The  whole  interest  of  the  piece  depends 
upon  this  c!o:k  :  for  Hardy konte  having  bound  himself  by  contract 
with  the  Wood  Demon  to  fea«t  her  with  a  human  sacrifice  every  sixth 
of  August  before  one  o'clock,  on  condition  of  receiving  perpetual 
health,  and  more  than  human  beauty  ;  and  Una,  his  intended  spouse 
having  gained,  by  means  of  an  enchanted  key  which  she  obtains  from 
the  tyrant  by  her  dexterity,  admission  to  the  cavern,  she  finds  Leolyn, 
little  boy  whomhe  had  deprived  of  his  birthright,  fastened  to  a  brazen 
pillar,  there  to  remain  till  the  hour  of  sacrifice,  and  releases  him.  To 
save  himself  and  his  deliverer  from  destruction,  he  mounts  the  giant's 
shou!der,touchesthe  pointer  of  the  clock,  and  makes  it  strike  one}&-,e 
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minutes  before  the  regular  time  !  The  spe'I  is  thus  dissolved,  Hardy 
knute's  contract  has  not  been  performed  by  the  appointed  lime,  and 
he  falls  into  the  arms  of  four  fiends  who  come  from  behind  an  altar,  to 
•which  they  bear  him ;  theWood  Demon  stands  over  him, the  snakes  twist 
themselves  round  him,  and  they  all  sink  :  the  cavern  vanishes,  and  we 
are  left  to  conclude  that  the  unfortunate  count  is  conveyed  to  the  infer- 
nal regions. 

Yet  such  is  the  force  of  genius  that  few  productions  of  the  modern 
drama  excite  a  more  powerful  interest,  orare  remembered  with  more 
various,  or  more  delightful  emotions.  The  spectator  is  hurried  away 
by  the  succession,  and  forcibly  a  fleeted  by  the  diablerie  of  the  inci- 
dents, while  he  is  amazed  at  their  absurdity.  We  still  retain  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  scene  that  we  have  just  described,  and  could  almost 
•wish  that  some  of  our  legitimate  dramatists  could  obtain  the  same 
power  with  Mr.  Lewis,  of  exciting  the  passions  and  awakening  our 
curiosity,  at  the  expence  of  correctness.  Extravagance  is  better  than 
languor,  and  the  nonsense  of  the  writer  of  the  Monk  more  tolerable 
than  the  medioa  ity  of  the  author  of  Braganza. 

Mr.  Colman  and  his  partners  have  agreed  to  a  truce  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season — Of  Miss  Holman  the  less  that  is  said  the  better; 
but  of  her  brother's  performances  we  shall  enter  intoa  minute  analysis 
at  an  early  opportunity.  His  chief  faults  are  hardness  of  manner, 
and  pomposity  of  declamation,  lie  always  reminds  us  of  the  acior. 
Jrs  est  celane  artem  is  a  truth  of  which  he  is  unconscious,  or  which  he 
is  disqualified  by  nature  from  the  power  of  verifying.  Yet  he  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  his  conception  of  the  character  he  personates  is  usually 
correct.  As  for  the  new  performers,  imported  from  Dublin,  they  are 
a,  miserable  set,  and  wouid  disgrace  the  boards  of  Tottenham-street . 
*' No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare-crows."  What  business  has  Miss  Cell- 
chambers  on  a  London  stage,  unless  feebleness,  monotony,  and  bad 
taste  be  the  chief  recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the  manager? 
The  system  of  substituting  raw  recruits  in  the  place  of  veteran 
favourites  never  answer  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors,  and  we  hop.; 
that  this  is  the  lost  season  in  which  the  experiment  may  be  tri  ed. 

The  Surry  Theatre  and  Sadler's  Wells  are  proceeding  in  a  most 
prosperous  career  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Charles 
Dibdin.  At  the  former  of  these  [daces  of  enlerlaiomeUt  we  were 
particularly  gratified  by' the  representation  of'Lodoiska,  which  has 
been  got  up  with  a  splendour  and  liberality  that  would  do  credit  to 
themanagers  of  Covent  Garden.  The  stage  effect  is  particularly  good, 
and  the  Orchestra  unusually  affective.  In  Tag  in  Tribulation,  Miss 
Feron  looks  the  breeches  figure  extremely  well,  and  the  whole  of 
the  corps  dramatique  evince  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  gra- 
tify the  public  and  do  credit  to  themselves. 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  Greet)  Arbour-court,  Old  Baiiey. 
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WE  "wish  to  caution  theprinters  of  periodic     publications  against* 
discarded  scene  painter,  who  calis  tiims"!.  [  JWon& 
is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  messages  from  gentfel  ~ected  with 

the  Opera  House,  in  return  for  -\  dinner.     For  his  c  -i  to  us  we 

shall  endeavour  to  repay  him  at  an  early  opportunity. 

S.  is  mistaken.     The  name  of  the  person  convicted  this  session  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  of  setting  his  house  on  lire,  was  Charles,  and  1 
ehard  Phillips. 

Mrs.  A.  has  our  best  thanks.  We  have  some  reason  to  remember 
the  person  alluded  to. 

A  friend  is  informed  that  we  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know  any 
thing  respecting  the  weekly  pamphlet  alluded  to. 

"Whiskerandus"  is  incorrect.  The  Baron  has  no  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion pointed  out.  We  have  no  doubt  of  being  enabled  to  trace  him 
through  all  his  varieties  of  fortune. 

.~, 
Mr.  Lancaster's  letter  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

We  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from  Hertford  Street. 

The  anecdotes  of  Mr.  O'K.  came  too  late  for  insertion.  Most  of 
them  are  anticipated,  however,  in  one  part  of  this  number. 

The  letter  of  our  blank  correspondent  we  presume  to  be  symbolical 
of  his  cranium. 

A  Surry  parishioner,  is  too  violent  for  insertion. 

P.  P,  X.  L,  Majestas,  and  the  outrageous  author  of  a  Jacobinical 
tirade  entitled  Liberty  and  Equality ,  should  learn  to  spell  before  they 
attempt  to  write. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  K.  and  several  articles  of  a  similar  description, 
depend  for  their  insertion  on  the  ability  of  the  Editor  to  ascertain 
their  correctness. 
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MEDICAL  SCIENCE  EXEMPLIFIED. 

Sir, 

The  roguery  and  impudence  of  quacks  have  long  been 
standing  subjects  of  satirical  declamation  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  public  from  these- 
pests  of  society,  their  victims  have  not  less  reason  to 
blame  their  own  credulity,  than  the  villany  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  apply  for  relief.  After  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  quackery,  no  man 
who  confides  in  the  promises,  and  commits  his  life  to 
the  hands,  of  its  professors  has  the  least  claim  to  the  com- 
miseration of  his  friends :  the  character  of  a  nostrum 
monger  is  inscribed  on  his  sign,  and  recorded  in  his  ad- 
vertisements—whoever deviates  from  the  regular  and 
honourable  mode  of  obtaining  patients,  is  a  just  object  of 
suspicion;  and  it  is  as  possible  for  a  methodist  fanatic 
to  assume  the  manners  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  as 
for  an  advertising  doctor  to  be  mistaken  for  a  professional 
gentleman* 

But  it  seems  not  to  be  generally  understood,  that  nine- 
tenth  s-of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  regu- 
lar physicians  or  surgeons,  are  equally  impudent,  ignorant, 
and  unprincipled,  with  the  lowest  rivals  of  the  Brodums 
and  the  Andersons.  The  letters  M.  D.,  and  the  words 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect  on  the  lower  orders  of  mankind ;  and  when  the 
pretensions  of  an  individual  to  these  important  adjuncts, 
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have  been  once  admitted,  the  utmost  confidence  is  usually 
placed  in  his  science  and  integrity.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  caution  your  readers  against-  so  dangerous  a  de- 
lusion, to  exhibit  the  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  their  native  colours,  and  thus  to  convince  you  that 
no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  any  individual,  who  has 
not  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

The  regular  career  of  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  surgeons 
who  practice  in  the  metropolis,  is  this — Born  of  indigent 
parents,  a  person  of  this  description  is  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  to  some  country  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, whom  he  partly  serves  in  the  capacity  of  shoe-black, 
and  parity  of  errand-boy.  If  his  master  have  an  extensile 
business,  he  may  perhaps  be  employed  in  the  shop  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day,  in  rinsing  out  bottles,  beating 
pills,  and  filtering  tinctures.  For  the  first  four  years  all 
the  information  he  can  collect  respecting  the  nature  and 
properties  of  drugs,  is  snatched  at  intervals  from  Dun- 
can's Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  and  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine.  As  the  apothecaries  receive  their  materia 
medica  from  the  chemists,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  genuine  and'adulterated  articles, 
or  of  gaining  more  than  a  xery  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  pharmacy.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  begins 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  abbreviated  forms  of  prescrip- 
tion, and  is  thus  enabled  to  decypher  the  formulae  of  the 
London  Dispensatory.  Here  he  learns  that  Hi/drarg.Mur. 
Mit.  is  good  for  a  certain  complaint ;  and  that  Ung.  Sul- 
phur, will  cure  the  Caledonian  Cremona.  Flushed  with 
his  new  acquisitions  he  waits  with  impatience  for  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship.  As  it  approaches  to 
its  close,  his  master,  that  he  may  not  violate  the  letter  of 
the  indentures,  takes  him,  as  an  especial  favour,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  simple  accouchement,  or  to  assist  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  a  fractured  leg.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years,  when  he  is  emancipated  from  his  servitude,  his 
abilities  are  just  equal  to  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  or  the 
setting  of  a  broken  arm  :    of  anatomy,  the  nature  and 
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symptoms  of  diseases,  and  the  doses  and  operation  of 
remedies  he  is  utterly  ignorant ;  he  has  read  in  Brooke 
that  opium  is  useful  infevers,and  that  an  ague  is  different 
from  a  peripneumony ;  but  take  him  to  a  patient,  and  he 
is  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  measles  and  the  small 
pox. 

If  at  this  crisis  he  determines  to  remain  in  the  country 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  ever  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  London  ;  the  usual  progress  of  an  emancipated 
apprentice,  whom  the  thoughts  of  knighthood  and  a  car- 
riage do  not  seduce  from  his  native  town,  is  both  regular 
and  comfortable.  After  assisting  his  master  for  a  year  or 
two  to  murder  his  patients  in  every  possible  variety  of 
manner,  he  marries  his  daughter,  and  obtains  in  the  lapse 
of  time  the  sole  right  and  privilege  of  signing  the  death- 
warrants  of  bis  rustic  neighbours.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  deserts,  and 
too  exalted  notions  of  town  practice  not  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  the  metropolis.  With  about  ten  pounds  in  his 
purse,  a  pharmacopoeia,  a  Hooper's  Dictionary,  and  a 
very  scanty  portion  of  practical  knowledge,  a  youth  of  this 
description  throws  himself  into  a  stage  coach,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  delivers  his  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
attorney's  clerk,  or  some  antiquated  paragon  of  dress- 
makers, with  whom  he  claims  a  distant  relationship. 
After  he  has  seen  the  lions,  his  relative  procures  him  a 
lodging,   the  door  is  embellished  with  a  brass  plate,  on 

which  is  engraved,  in  letters  large  and  long,  Mr.  , 

Surgeon  and  AccoucHEUn,if  he  be  not  ashamed  of  the 
latter  of  these  appellations  ;  and  the  hopeful  hero  remains 
in  patient  expectation  of  a  crowded  lobby,  and  wealthy 
customers. 

Previous,  however,  to  this  wished-for  consummation 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
college.  Respecting  the  extent  of  the  security  afforded 
by  their  patronage,  for  the  skill  and  integrity  of  any  sur- 
gical practitioner,  the  public  will  form  a  useful  esti- 
mate from  the  report  of  his  own  examination,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  persons  before  whom  he  awaited  his  sen- 
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tence,  furnished  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  enclosed  caricature.  Your  readers  will 
excuse  the  simplicity  of  the  language  in  consideration  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

"  I  made  myself  useful  (says  he)  at  the  surgery,  and  so 
overheard  all  the  learned  disputes  of  the  pupils,  and  from 
their  descriptions  I  entered  a  little  into  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  those  before  whom  I  was  to  be  presented  for  ex- 
amination.    Most  of  the  lads   I  found  had  been  privately 
taught  a  set  of  questions  and  answers,  usually  agreed  upon 
between  these  anatomical  trainers  and  the  court;  for  if 
you  go  with  your  money  in  hand,  you  are  seldom  refused, 
and  if  you  go  by  order  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  they 
have  directions  to    let  you  pass,  because  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  assistants  in  the  West  Indies,  that  any  thing 
will  do;  if  they  can  but  ship  you,  you  may  learn  your 
business  when  you  arrive,  provided  you  live.    The  master, 
I  understand,  beside  being  somewhat  deaf,  was   quite  a 
Jew  in  money  matters,  and  had  been  known  to  sell  a  dead 
body  which  fell  to  him  as  a  perquisite  for  501.  finding  the 
disconsolate  widow  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it.     One 
of  the  governors  had  become  an  examiner  by  favour  of 
a  place  he  had  sneaked  into  at  court,   being  himself  a 
mere  country  man-midwife.     One  gentleman  was  so  old 
and  so  sleepy  that  he   asked  you  a  question,  '  Describe 
the  organs  of  hearing,  Sir,'  and  fell  a  snoring  before  you 
could  reach  the  tympanum.  A  Scotchman  had  scrambled 
over  the  heads  of  many  a  better  man,   by   putting  two 
thousand  pounds  in  a  certain  place;  and  being  so  elevated 
was  abundantly  more  impertinent  than  all  the  rest.  Some 
knights  there  were;butthey  were  said  to  be  readily  mana- 
ged by  a  proper  repetition  of  their  titles.***Thusfurnished 
with   intelligence  of  the  leading  characters,  I  sent  in  my 
name  and  waited  for  my  call.  Luckily  I  was  the  last  on  the 
list,  and  thereby   had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  all  the 
conversation   of  the   lobby.     Every  thing  I  found    was 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  anatomical  lecturers  and  the 
London  hospitals ;  a  lad  must  have  his  pocket  regularly 
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stripped  by  these  associations,  before  he  pretends  to  pass 
examination.  As  I  was  alert  with  my  pencil,  which  has 
been  a  pleasant  companion  to  me  ou  many  occasions,  so 
I  got  a  peep  at  the  gang  every  time  the  door  was  opened, 
and  marking  down  the  table  and  groups,  when  I  got 
home,  I  made  the  sketch  which  accompanies  this.  I  take 
figures,  not  features,  so  it  will  do  twenty  years  hence,  or 
maybe  referred  to  when  you  are  reading  Roderic  Random. 
"  Those  young  men  who  had  entered  under  the  sur- 
geon general  were  secure  of  passing,  because  he  knew 
their  pretensions  and  examined  them  himself ;  it  was 
lucky  for  me  that  I  had  procured  an  order  from  the  Sick 
and  Hurt  Office,who  were  dreadfully  in  wantof  assistants, 
and  had  sent  orders  to  let  any  one  pass. 

"  As  neither  of  my  countrymen  had  served  their  time 
to  surgery,  but  like  myself  were  kicked  into  the  profes- 
sion, and  had  passed  the  hall  for  inferior  situations  in  the 
army,  so  I  relied  upon  their  indulgence. 

"  I  entered  the  room  therefore  with  full  confidence  that 
my  country  would  protect  me,  for  Edinburgh  has  been 
long  labouring  to  make  a  surgeon,  and  as  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  we  have  now  a  couple  at  court,  the  de'il  is  in  it 
if  ever  we  lose  our  holdfast.  The  Scotch  bonnet  is  left  in 
the  chair,  and  we  find  every  English  blockhead  makes 
the  cap  fit. 

"  Just  as  I  guessed,  so  it  happened  ;  one  of  my  country- 
men beckoned  to  me  as  soon  as  he  saw  my  high  cheek- 
bones and  my  carrotty  pole,  and  after  asking  me  which 
side  the  liver  lay  on,and  how  the  bile  was  secreted,  which 
had  I  not  learned  in  the  classes,  I  might  have  picked  up 
from  the  boys  in  the  lobby,  he  came  to  practice :  and 
suppose,  quoth  he,  that  a  man  was  to  rupture  some  fibres 
of  the  gastronimous  muscle,  and  that  he  should  neglect 
to  apply  a  bandage,  and  spasms  and  lameness  should 
ensue,  how  would  you  treat  him  ?  Now  I  happened  to 
have  heard  how  he  had  treated  a  doctor  in  just  such  a 
case,  so  I  quoted  his  own  opinion. 

"  Why,  Sir,I  would  puta  caustic  bougie  down  his  pas- 
sage. At  this  answer  he  paused,  and  his  brother  saved 
his  comments,  by  making  me  turn  to  him, and  asking  me, 
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how  often  I  had  known  the  small-pox  occur  a  third  or 
fourth  time?  It  was  easy  to  say  that  I  was  too  young  a 
practitioner  to  have  seen  it  more  than  once,  but  as  I  grew 
older  I  dared  believe  it  would  be  a  common  occurrence. 

"  The  clock  now  striking  eleven,  and  the  company  be- 
ing rather  eager  to  receive  their  fees,I  wasdirected  to  pay 
my  money  ;  and  now,  Sir,  lam  qualified  to  kill,  hack  and 
slay  any  or  all  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  without  being 
indicted  for  murder." 

Having  thus  detailed  the  education  and  progress  of  a 
regular  surgeon,  I  shall  call  your  attention  at  an  early 
opportunity  to  the  more  dignified  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

Peter  Puzzle-pate. 


The  WIDOW,  the  NOBLEMAN,    and  the 
RECTOR. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  SackviUe-street  is. the  residence 
of  the  late  Mr.  P.  a  gentleman  of  sporting  notoriety,  who 
during  his  life  took  more  delight  in  the  company  of  his 
horses  than  of  his  spouse ;  and  as  a  repentant  remuneration 
for  his  unkindness,  left  her  in  his  will  an  annuity  treble 
the  value  of  her  original  jointure.  For  more  than  a  week 
the  lady  was  inconsolable  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  her  fortitude  obtained  a  laudable  triumph  over  her 
affliction  :  shejustly  considered  that  to  pass  her  nights  in 
weeping,  and  her  days  in  reading  novels,  would  not  ac- 
complish her  departed  husband's  resurrection  ;  and  both 
her  mirror,  and  her  visitors,  informed  her  that  so  much 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  vivacit}^,  were  not  destined  by 
nature  to  waste  "  their  sweetness  on  the  desart  air."  She 
re-appeared,  therefore,  in  all  her  pristine  attraction  ;  was 
soon  distinguished  as  the  life  and  soul  of  second-rate 
fashion ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  a  certain  chronicle, "  her 
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alabaster  bosom  heaved  expansive  to  the  envy  of  the 
belles,  and  the  admiration  of  the  beaux."  An  adept  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  card-table,  the  devoirs  of  the  coxcombs 
who  surrounded  her,  at  once  gratified  her  vanity  and  re- 
plenished her  pockets.  Whether  her  prudence  was  not 
on  many  occasions  sacrificed  to  her  avarice,  is  best  known 
to  her  and  her  dupes  :  she  preserved,  however,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  woman  of  spirit,  more  fond  of  pleasure  than 
accessible  to  weakness  :  enjoue  but  not  lascivious;  whose 
levity  was  to  be  ascribed  to  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
rather  than  to  salacity  of  temperament. 

An  Irish  nobleman  of  the  house  of  S.  who  had  been  an 
occasional  ornament  of  her  evening  circle,  was  destined  to 
feel  the  force  of  her  charms,  and  the  attractions  of  her  wit. 
From  a  casual  applauder  of  her  repartees,  he  declined  into 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  person,  her  manners,  and  her 
talents:  her  coquetry  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of 
graceful  freedom,  her  pecuniary  indiscretions  he  ascribed 
to  the  generosity  of  her  temper,  and  her  application  to  the 
gambling  table,he  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  restlessness 
of  a  mind  without  any  regular  object  pf  pursuit,  rather 
than  of  weak  or  trivial  propensities.  Pelay  was  torments 
ing,  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring  his  pas- 
sion, and  of  declaiming  in  the  most  original  strains  about 
the  "  Hymeneal  altar,  and  domestic  felicity."  The  day  of 
marriage  was  appointed;  a  reverend  gentleman  of- — ■ 
College,  Cambridge,  was  sent  for  express  to  perform  the 
ceremony  :  he  arrived  in — — Street,6n  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day last,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  unfortunate  inamorata  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  anticipating  the 
matrimonial  duties ! 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  BUFFOON. 
Or,  the  Gratitude  of  an  Actor  exemplified. 

The  ascent  of  dramatic  performers  in  the  scale  of  so^ 
ciety,  is  probably  the  most  convincing  indication  that 
can  be  adduced  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age.  The 
vagrants  and  strumpets  of  the  17th  century  are  now  the 
companions  of  our  princes,  and  the  successful  rivals  of 
our  female  nobility.  Buffoons  are  admitted  to  the  tables 
of  our  statesmen,  and  figurantes  are  led  to  the  altar  by  the 
dignitaries  of  our  church.  A  change  so  great  can  only 
be  produced  by  a  general  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
value  whatever  administers  to  luxurious  gratification 
above  the  moral  or  the  useful.  When  amusement  becomes 
the  chief  business  of  the  public,  the  professors  of  enter- 
tainment will  become  almost  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  people ;  and  he  who  excels  in  delighting  the  eyes 
or  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  people,  whether  that  taste  be 
correct  or  depraved,  will  be  exalted  to  precedency  above 
the  instructors  of  nations,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Those  only  who  have  been  in  habits  of  constant  inter- 
course with  dramatic  society,  can  have  any  conception 
how  little  intrinsic  talent  is  required  to  the  formation  of 
a  tolerable  actor.  The  majority  of  the  mimics  and  the 
buffoons  who  flourish  on  the  London  boards,  lose  all  their 
powers  of  entertainment  as  soon  as  they  resume  their 
native  characters. 

A  player  is  usually  a  superficial,  uneducated  being; 
without  any  refinement  of  sentiment,  or  any  principles  of 
morality  :  vain,  superficial,  envious,  and  immoral ;  with 
manners  that  indicate  a  kind  of  second-hand  gentility,  and 
bear  nearly  the  same  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
well-bred  man  of  the  world,  as  the  finery  of  Monmouth- 
street  to  the  furniture  de  garderobe  of  the  man  of  fashion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  prevalent  opinion 
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that  to  give  the  brilliant  or  pathetic  passage  of  a  drama- 
tic author  with  just  effect,  or  to  excite  the  risibility  of  an 
audience  by  the  most  comic  display  of  the  countenance 
and  person,  requires  any  uncommon  endowments  of  the 
intellect.  In  the  generality  of  actors  mannerism  supplies 
the  place  of  originality,  and  instead  of  transforming 
themselves  into  the  characters  that  they  are  expected  to 
personify,  they  accommodate  the  outlines  of  their  author 
to  their  own  peculiarities.  It  is  not  the  innkeeper  in  the 
Beehive  who  excites  our  merriment,  but  Mathews  in 
propria  persona.  In  King  Arthur  we  do  not  laugh  at  the 
mock  monarch,  but  at  the  grimaces  and  contortions  of 
Liston  ;  and  though  we  may  be  entertained  by  the  buf- 
foonery of  Tibalt,  we  can  never  forget  that  the  object 
of  our  mirth  is  the  same  Mr.  Farley,  whose  mummeries 
we  have  so  frequently  witnessed  in  Don  Juan  and  Mo- 
ther Goose. 

The  continual  repetition  of  the  sentiments  of  others 
precludes  the  expansion  of  the  mind,  and  the  frequent 
assumption  of  fictitious  passion  has  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  indurate  the  feelings.  The  time  and  thoughts 
of  a  player  are  more  than  sufficiently  occupied  by  the 
ideas  of  others  ;  and  after  displaying  before  an  audience 
all  the  agony  of  feigned  emotion,  he  must  retire  from  the 
scene  with  a  heart  deadened  to  every  gentle  impulse,  and 
with  a  frame  but  feebly  accordant  to  the  more  calm,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  delightful  sensibilities  of  unso- 
phisticated nature.  Almost  every  actor  therefore  is 
something  between  a  monkey  and  a  parrot :  his  wit  con- 
sists in  retailing  the  puns  and  jokes  of  the  most  misera- 
ble witlings  of  his  own  time,  and  his  humanity  in  quoting 
the  pathetic  passages  of  the  early  dramatists.  It  is  the 
peculiar  effect,  however,  of  adopting  the  language  of 
others,  and  embodying  the  passions  by  which  the  ficti- 
tious characters  of  the  drama  are  agitated,  that  while  it 
deadens  our  sensibility  to  virtuous  emotions,  it  only  ren- 
ders us  more  pleasingly  familiar  with  the  vices  and  im- 
moral propensities  o£  human  nature.     To  the  meaner 
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passions,  therefore,  and  to  envy  in  particular,  it  may  be 
assumed,  a  priori,  that  performers  will  be  peculiarly  liable. 
Whoever  has  past  much  of  his  time  behind  the  scenes  of 
a  theatre,  must  know,  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  per- 
sonages of  the  green-room  are  the  most  vain,  the  most 
ungrateful,  the  most  envious,  and  most  malicious  of  man- 
kind. While  they  treat  any  respectable  individual  whom 
accident  may  introduce  into  their  society,  with  an  appa- 
rent deference,  bordering  on  servility,  they  are  probably 
quizzing  him  with  a  kind  of  bye-play,  of  which  those 
only  can  conceive  the  nature  who  have  beheld  its  ex- 
hibition. The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  with  which  he  witnessed 
their  deportment  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  green- 
room. His  introducer  was  a  gentleman  venerable  for  his 
age,  respectable  for  his  talents,  a  uniform  and  indefatiga- 
ble friend  to  the  profession,  and  the  author  of  many  dra- 
matic pieces  of  which  the  merits  were  only  equalled  by 
the  success.  Yet  a  miserable  retainer  of  the  green-room, 
who  is  on  the  stage  a  buffoon,  and  in  common  society  a 
coxcomb,  endeavoured  to  display  his  petty  wit  by  pro- 
truding his  left  cheek,  averting  his  left  eye,  and  pursing 
up  the  left  corner  of  his  wry  mouth,  while  the  right  di- 
vision of  his  face  expressed  every  mark  of  deference  and 
attention  to  his  venerable  companion.  Gratitude  is  a 
virtue  of  which  not  one  actor  in  ten  has  the  least  suscep- 
tibility. Let  them  receive  the  most  paternal  encourage- 
ment from  a  manager,  or  the  most  hospitable  reception 
in  the  house  of  a  theatrical  amateur,  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  out  of  sight  they  will  make  him  a  subject  of  vulgar 
sarcasm,  and  of  the  most  disgusting  mimicry.  Such  is 
the  vanity  and  the  love  of  praise  naturally  attendant  on 
a  profession,  which  of  all  others  is  alone  rewarded  by 
immediate  applause,  that  a  long  series  of  kindnesses  are 
obliterated  from  their  memories  by  a  single  testimony  of 
disapprobation,  and  no  praise  of  their  professional  ex- 
cellence is  received  with  gratitude  unless  it  be  unquali- 
fied. It  has  been  their  custom  from  time  immemorial 
to  regard     your    praises  as    extorted    by   a  sense    of 
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justice,  and  your  censure  as  proceeding  from  a  combina- 
tion of  malice  and  stupidity.  In  the  same  way  they  regard 
the  favor  of  the  town  as  due  to  their  merits,  and  its  disap- 
probation as  the  result  of  dullness,  prejudice,  or  conspi- 
racy. Indebted  as  they  are  to  theatrical  criticism,  they 
hate  the  majority  of  its  professors  because  they  qualify 
their  eulogiums  with  some  faint  touches  of  censure,  and 
the  rest,  because  they  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  their 
rivals.  Yet  their  meanness  is  equal  to  their  vanity,  and 
they  display  on  every  occasion  the  most  vile  and  officious 
subservience  to  the  very  men  whom  of  all  others  they 
most  detest,  and  whom  they  practice  every  clandestine 
manoeuvre  to  degrade  and  endanger. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  female  votaries  of  the  drama.  The 
habits  of  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  the  modes  of 
respectable  education,  and  their  preclusion  from  those 
convivial  circles  in  which  the  vices  of  the  male  perform- 
ers are  matured,  and  their  stock  of  scandalous  anecdotes 
and  stratagems  augmented,  counteract,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  professional  exer- 
tions. Few  actresses  of  the  present  day  have  been  less 
indebted  to  education  than  to  nature;  and  it  requires  lit- 
tle refinement  of  taste  to  discover  that  their  partners  on 
the  stage  are  as  a  body  unworthy  of  the  attachment  of  a 
sensible  or  beautiful  woman.  If  their  virtue  be  too  weak 
therefore  to  resist  temptation,  it  is  seldom  surrendered  to 
an  actor  ;  and  the  elevation  of  Miss  Brunton  and  Miss 
Farren  has  taught  them  the  policy  of  reserve  in  their  in- 
tercourse  with  men  of  exalted  rank  or  elevated  character. 

But  it  is  to  the  Kembles  that  the  profession  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  height  of  public  estimation  that  it  has 
gradually  attained.  We  entertain  but  an  humble  opinion 
of  Mr.  John  Kemble's  merits  as  a  scholar,  and  remember,, 
with  feelings  of  a  very  unpleasant  description,  his  humi- 
,  liating  apology  to  his  present  sister-in-law ;  but  his  ge- 
neral conduct  has  been  so  far  superior  to  petty  rivalry,  or 
clandestine  intrigue ;  his  deportment  has  been  usually  so 
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far  removed  from  vulgarity,  and  the  regularity  of  his  ha- 
bits has  been  so  uniformly  conspicuous  ;  that  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  them,  were  the 
most  ready  to  admit  that  a  player  might  be  a  gentleman. 
Equal  to  Garrick  in  general  information,  and  superior  to 
that  great  man  in  the  higher  endowments  of  the  mind, 
though  far  inferior  in  the  principal  qualifications  of  the 
actor,  he  has  never  descended  to  the  same  arts  of  ac- 
quiring popularity,  nor  displayed  the  same  impatience  of 
public  censure,  or  the  same  sensibility  to  literary  adula- 
tion. 

'.'  He  asks  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write, 
He  keeps,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight." 

What  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  politics  Mr.  Kemble  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  drama.  The 
conduct  of  his  brother  likewise  has  been  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  man  of  sense.  He  has  displayed  a  uniform 
dislike  to  the  character  of  a  club-room  jester ;  and  nei- 
ther his  manners  nor  deportment  would  disgrace  any  de- 
gree or  circle  of  society.  To  Elliston,  Pope,  and  Hol- 
man,  and  a  few  others,  the  profession  is  equally  indebted. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  possesses  that  kind  of  talent 
which  would  enable  him  to  excel  in  any  pursuit,  and 
which  qualifies  him  to  shine  in  the  common  business  of 
■  the  world  as  much  as  on  a  more  circumscribed  sphere  of 
action  ;  and  if  the  two  latter  be  less  eminent  for  dramatic 
talent ,  the  deficiency  is  more  than  supplied  by  their 
personal  and  domestic  virtues. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  tipplers,  the  buffoons, 
and  the  cozeners  who  disgrace  the  profession,  and  diffuse 
the  seeds  of  vice  and  misery  through  this  vast  metro- 
polis ?  In  the  present  state  of  dramatic  society,  every 
green-room  is  a  nursery  of  wickedness,  and  the  salutary 
influence  of  dramatic  representations  is  counteracted  by 
the  baleful  example  of  the  performers  in  their  individual 
capacities.     Idleness,  debauchery,  and  a  total  dereliction 
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of  every  social  and  honourable  principle,  are  the  inevi- 
table characteristics  of  every  circle  in  which  they  move, 
and  of  every  neighbourhood  that  is  infested  by  their 
presence.  Profligate  in  morals,  their  conversation  only 
remarkable  for  slang  and  indecency,  and  their  manners 
combining  the  foppery  of  the  valet  with  the  coarseness 
of  the  smuggler,  they  present  a  picture  of  human  defor- 
mity more  hideous  and  disgusting  than  was  ever  exhi- 
bited in  the  wards  of  Newgate.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the 
middling  class  of  actors,  more  than  one  half  originally 
forsook  the  counter  for  the  stage  ;  too  lazy  for  business,  or 
too  dishonest  to  be  retained  in  servitude,  they  have  usually 
figured  away  in  the  early  parts  of  their  career,  as  cast- 
off  journey  men  or  run-away  apprentices.  Of  the  females 
some  are  ruined  ehpees  from  boarding-schools,  others 
have  been  led  aside  by  the  reading  of  romances  from 
clear-starching  and  plain-work  ;  but  the  majority  have 
been  educated  as  figurantes  under  the  tuition  of  Giroux 
or  Wilson,  and  tired  or  ashamed  of  their  silken  pumps, 
and  their  flesh-coloured  drawers,  are  content  to  become 
the  chambermaids  of  the  dramatic  muse. 

Such  are  the  men  and  women  with  whom  our  princes 
associate,  and  who  are  admitted  to  the  tables  of  our  no- 
bility !  The  folly  of  improper  condescension,  however., 
generally  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  punishment ; 
and  the  preceding  observations  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree occasioned  by  an  example  of  indecorous  familiarity, 
repaid  by  vulgar  ingratitude,  which  may  not  be  entirely 
uninteresting  to  our  dramatic  readers. 

Mr. .  an  actor  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  real 

talent,  but  possessing  a  knack  at  mimicry,  and  capable  of 
diverting  the  galleries  by  the  contortions  of  his  body,  and 
the  grimaces  of  his  countenance,  was  invited  a  short 
time  ago  to  the  table  of  the  Duke  ofY— .  It  may  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  original  purpose  for  which  he  was 
invited  was  that  of  contributing,  like  the  fools  of  our  an- 
cient monarchs,  to  the  amusement  of  his  royal  and  noble 
company.     The  Duke,  however,  was  so  much  delighted 
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with  his  exhibitions,  that  he  not  only  admitted  him  to 
more  than  usual  familiarity,  but  encouraged  the  display 
of  his  talents  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence.  In 
the  bosom  of  any  man  but  a  second-rate  player,  this  ge- 
nerosity of  conduct  would  have  excited  some  impression 

of  gratitude;  but  its  effect  on  Mr. .  was  of  an  opposite 

description — the  favor  of  a  prince  only  tended  to  render 
his  coxcombry  more  dreadfully  insupportable;  and  as  a 
return  for  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  by  the  next  city  dinner,  of  selecting 
his  Royal  Highness  as  the  prominent  subject  of  his  mi- 
micry. At  that  time  the  commander  in  chief  was  no  fa- 
vourite with  the  citizens  ;  the  imitation  was  received 
with  peals  of  laughter,  and  his  royal  highness  having 
learned  the  result  of  condescension  to  a  buffoon,  with- 
drew his  patronage,  and  left  him  to  console  himself  by 
nocturnal  potations  at  the  Wrekin.  His  admission  to 
Y — ■ —  House,  however,  has  deprived  the  unfortunate 
mimic  of  his  senses.  He  now  assumes  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  man  of  superlative  importance,  will  scarcely 
look  at  any  of  his  old  acquaintances,  talks  of  nothing  but 
peers,  and  coats  of  arms,  and  routs,  and  cold  collations, 
and  enjoys  the  enviable  pre-eminence  of  being  the  prince 
among  theatrical  coxcombs. 

But  even  if  a  buffoon  be  thus  vain  and  arrogant,  who 
would  expect  that  the  same  presumption  and  self-con- 
ceit would  be  exhibited  by  a  singer  of  ballads.  The  art 
of  stage  singing  is  at  all  times  totally  independent  of  real 
talent,  or  genuine  feeling  ;  but  for  our  parts  we  should 
never  have  mistaken  Mr0  Taylor  for  an  Orpheus,  and 
should  not  be  inconsolable  were  he  to  disappear  from  the 
stage.  Yet  this  person,  in  consequence  we  suppos  .  of 
being  admitted  to  one  or  two  private  concerts,  when  he 
can  never  pretend  to  any  other  rank  than  that  of  a  third- 
rate  singer,  has  become  one  of  the  most  conceited  beings 
ir  existence,  and  struts  about  with  all  the  importance  of 
a  man  of  consequence.  We  verily  believe  that  the  hau- 
teur of  his  address  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  Lord  Gren- 
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ville,  and  are  certain  that  he  conceives  himself  to  be  a 
much  greater  man  than  Lord  Wellington  or  Mr.  Percival. 
We  intend,  if  it  be  possible  for  painting  to  do  justice  to 
his  dignified  austerity  of  manner,  to  prefix  a  full-length 
likeness  of  his  person  to  the  next  edition  of  Burke  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful, 

The  emoluments  of  performers  in  general  are  fully  suf- 
ficient to  remunerate  them  for  any  mortifications  they 
might  experience  from  the  neglect  of  the  higher  circles. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  annual  account  of  a  man 
like  Mathews.  He  probably  receives  201.  a  week  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  making  6401  :  a  free  benefit  at 
least  3001.;  by  extra-performances,  by  permission,  dur- 
ing his  engagement,  he  clears  2001.  and  during  an  interval 
of  four  months,  he  may  obtain  in  his  country  excursions 
4001 :— amounting  in  all  to  an  annual  income  of  15401.  in- 
dependent of  the  produce  of  his  wife's  exertions.  Now, 
compare  the  reward  of  this  man's  labours  with  that,  not 
merely  of  the  mediocrists,  but  of  those  who  devote 
their  whole  lives,  and  the  most  extraordinary  talents  to 
any  other  profession.  A  young  man  without  any  family  in- 
terest is  sent  to  college,  where  he  studies  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night  for  three  years.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  he  confines  his  views  to  the  church,  and  to 
university  honours  and  emoluments ;  at  the  end  of 
another  period  of  the  same  duration,  and  employed  in  a 
similar  manner,he  obtains  a  fellowship  ;  during  his  reten- 
tion of  which  he  cannot  marry.  His  fellowship  may  for  the 
first  four  years  be  worth  about  1201.  annually,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  fifteen  years,  on  the  average,  he  obtains  a 
living  of  from  five  to  eight  hundred  a  year.  Supposing 
that  he  devote  his  abilities  to  the  law,  he  is  probably 
doomed  to  ruin  his  constitution,  to  refrain  from  the 
pleasures  of  youth  and  manhood,  and  to  seclude  himself 
for  many  years  from  intercourse  with  all  but  professional 
society,  without  being  enabled  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
or  seeing  even  a  distant  prospect  of  professional  compe- 
tence.    The  soldier  risks  his  life,:aud  wastes  his  strength 
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for  less  than  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  of  his 
commission ;  and  the  physician  rises  into  notice,  if  he  rise 
at  all,  when  he  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  pleasure.  Those 
emoluments,  therefore,  which  are  granted  only  to  a  few 
of  the  most  fortunate  amongst  the  most  able  and  indus- 
trious of  the  other  professions,  are  obtained,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  with  immediate  facility,  by  the  third- 
rate  retainers  of  a  theatre.  Now,  to  compensate  for  this 
melancholy  difference,  what  is  there  to  console  the  sol- 
dier, the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  divine,  but  that 
public  respect  which  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  men  of 
regular  education,  of  those  gentlemanly  principles  and 
habits  to  which  regular  education  alone  can  give  perma- 
nence and  stability,  and  of  honourable  pursuits.  It  is  laid 
down  by  Paley,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  honoura- 
bleness  of  every  profession  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
productiveness,  and  he  particularly  observes  that  the  emo- 
luments of  actors  and  actresses  are  enormously  high  to 
compensate  for  the  disgrace  attacked  to  their  profession. 
But  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  soldier,  when  re- 
turned from  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  he  finds 
himself  out-elbowed  and  eclipsed  by  a  mimic  or  a  cas- 
trato  ?  by  a  man  who  obtains  two  thousand  a  year  for 
making  wry  faces,  or  an  eunuch  who  proclaims  his  priva- 
tion of  virility  for  six  times  the  value  of  a  general's  com- 
mission* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  by  the  preceding  observa- 
tions we  mean  to  injure  or  degrade  the  real  ornaments  of 
the  drama.  We  would  gladly  witness  an  addition  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  sterling  actor,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ranters  and  buffoons,  who  divide  the  reve- 
nues of  the  theatres.  If  the  salary  of  Matthews  be  ex- 
actly adequate  to  his  services,  it  is  evident  that  those  of 
Kemble  and  Elliston  are  too  little.  If  the  talents  of  Mrs. 
Weston  be  cheaply  purchased  at  5001.  a  year,  ten  times 
that  sum  would  but  ill  reward  the  exertions  of  Miss 
Booth.  When  a  man  like  Kemble  is  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  princes,  he  confers  an  honour  more  than  equal  to 
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that  which  he  receives,  but  the  condescension  of  the 
great  to  inferior  performers  depreciates  the  value  of  their 
favour  in  the  estimation  of  the  legitimate  actor,  and  is 
seldom  so  productive  even  of  temporary  amusement  as 
of  lasting  repentance. 


A  DISSERTATION    on  the  BEAUTY  and 
UTILITY  or  WHISKERS. 


It  is  not  among  the  least  striking  or  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  barbarism  of  this  degenerate  age,  that  every  thing 
which  appears  in  the  shape  of  novelty  is  regarded  with 
contempt :  that  nothing  is  admired  till  it  has  been  proved 
to  possess  some  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  its  exter- 
nal singularity ;  that  a  Baron  is  viewed  in  the  same  light 
with  any  other  strange  and  noxious  animal  till  its  various 
uses  and  instincts  have  been  ascertained  by  public  in- 
spection ;  and  that  zohiskers  are  suffered  to  "  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desart  air,"  till  some  ingenious  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  flexibility  and 
elasticity  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  fa- 
shionable luxury.  It  was  not  without  the  most  "  heartfelt 
satisfaction"  therefore,  that  we  exclusively  announced  to 
the  world,  through  the  medium  of  an  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, the  various  and  valuable  qualities  by  which  the 
labial  sprouts  of  the  Baron  de  Geramb  are  recommended 
to  the  admiration  and  the  purchase  of  the  fashionable 
world.  We  may  now  flatter  ourselves  that  the  preju- 
dices imbibed  against  this  "  interesting  stranger,"*  are 
almost  entirely  subdued ;  that  every  boarding-school 
miss,  whose  unfledged  beauties  have  been  decorated  with 
ringlets  from  the  Baron's  manufactory,  will  regard  him  as 
entitled  to  the  first  fruits  of  her  sexual  plantation,  and 
that  echoing  b — s  will  resound  the  great  inventor 
whose  mustachios  contribute  to  posterior  felicity  !    The 

*  Such  is  the  appellation  bestowed  oq  the  comet  by  the  Morning 
Post. 
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reflections  of  the  Baron  himself  must  be  peculiarly  grate- 
ful. "  To  me"  (he may  proudly  exclaim)  "  are  the  whitest 
nates  of  the  daughters  of  Albion  indebted  for  the  means 
of  sedentary  luxury!  On  the  produce  of  my  lips  the 
fairest  virgins  of  my  adopted  country  recline  with  rap- 
ture, and  her  matrons  receive  the  sweetest  testimonials  of 
connubial  love  !  The  tails  of  horses  shall  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  their  beauty  to  serve  the  wants  of  the  fair,  or 
the  purposes  of  commerce  :  henceforth  the  mustachios 
of  Geramb  shall  be  compared  to  a  goose's  feathers  ;  and 
princes  who  have  been  accustomed  to  repose  on  the  downy 
excrescence  of  the  swan,  shall  be  indebted  to  the  lover  of 
Sophia,  for  their  sweetest  slumbers  and  most  rapturous 
enjoyment." 

The  British  Garden  of  Mason  has  been  much  admired 
for  the  justness  of  its  precepts,  and  the  variety  of  its  ima- 
gery ;  but  how  much  more  noble  a  theme  than  that  of 
vulgar  horticulture,  would  be  afforded  to  the  poet  who 
should  attempt  to  sing  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
whiskers}  And  as  none  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  celebrate 
their  beauties,  or  describe  their  culture  as  he  who  raises 
the  most  abundant  and  the^finest  crop,  we  begieave  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Baron  the  following  outline  of  a  performance 
which  when  completed  would  as  far  outshine  the  pro- 
ductions of  Homer  and  Milton,  as  an  Hungarian  musta- 
chio  excels  the  labial  ornaments  of  Shakespeare.  On 
a  subject  like  this  what  poet  would  not  feel  all  his  fires 
rekindled,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  wound  up  to  a  paroxysm 
of  rapture  ? 

"  Thou  gWest  our  lyres  a  theme  that  might  engage 
Those  that  could  rend  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land, 

While  sea  and  land  shall  last — for  Homer's  rage 
A  theme  ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band  !" 

Recommended  by  a  dedication  to  Sophia  of  Cadiz,  and 

embellished  by  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  a  microscopic 

yiew  of  his   right  mustachio,  after  the  manner  of  Dr. 

Richardson's  Sketches  of  Fiorin  Grass,  what  individual  is 
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there  in  this  rich  and  enlightened  country  that  would  hesi- 
tate to  pay  five  guineas  for  so  sublime  and  instructive  a 
performance  ? 

Canto  the  first  opens  (or  should  open)  with  an  address 
to  Sophia  of  Cadiz;  commending  her  taste  in  the  choice 
of  hair,  and  praising  her  wig  in  the  highest  terms  of  poe- 
tical panegyric.  Since  Sophia  possesses  every  virtue  under 
heaven,  and  moreover  is  a  connoisseur  of  hair,  having  serv- 
ed an  apprenticeship  to  a  perruquiere  am  dames,  who  can 
he   so  properly  selected  as  the  patroness  of  a  poem  on 
whiskers  ?  Invocation  to  the  gods  of  the  teV.Whiskers  of 
celestial  invention.    Ambrosial   curls. and  golden   locks. 
Hymn  to  the  Gorgons.     Description  of  Medusa's  Head  ; 
proof  positive  that  the  notion  of  its  converting  the  behol- 
ders into  stone,  arose  from  her  hair  being  frequently  set  in 
lockets.     Address  to  the  sun.     Comparison  between  the 
solar  tresses  and  my  own  whiskers.    Sophia  compared  to 
the  moon.     Their  conjunction  prophesied.    Dissertation 
on  comets.     Arguments  towards  demonstrating  the  tails 
of  comets  to  be  pig-tails.      Whether  have  comets  whisk- 
ers as  well  as  wigs  ?       History  of  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  whose  body  was  covered  with  hair.      History  of 
woods.      Biographical  sketch  of  the  author  of  the  famous 
song,  entitled  the  Woodman.  Eulogy  on  German  biogra- 
phers. History  of  my  own  birth,  parentage,and  education. 
Prophetic  sketches,  or  last  dying  words,  speeches,  and  con- 
fessions. The  subject  resumed.  Indignant  reprobation  of 
digressions.     The  difference  between  hair  and  hare,  ety- 
mologically  exemplified.     Poetical  description  of  a  hare's 
scuts.   Qu.  Whether  scuts  and  whiskers  be  synonimous  ? 
Canto  the  second.  Hymn  to  virginity.  Difference  be* 
tween  public  and  private  whiskers  exemplified.     Proofs 
that  moisture  is  necessary  to  their  growth  and  luxuriane, 
and  hence  the  utility  of  matrimony  deducted.     "  Hail 
wedded  love,"  poetically  paraphrased.    My  own  Sophia's 
chastity  sung  in  raptured  strain,  beautiful  exuberance  of 
her  whiskers.     Hungary  water — its  fragrance  and  effects 
as  applied  to  visible  whiskers,  compared  with  those  of 
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the  less  fragrant  streams,  that  fertilize  the  nether  locks. 
Sublime  description  of  a  petticoat.  Didactic  essay  on 
secrets.  Invocation  to  the  genius  of  Ovid.  Digression 
respecting  that  famous  line,  Niscitur  ex  labias  superis,  &c. 
Inquiry  whether  this  maxim  equally  applies  to  whisk- 
ers.     Deduction  from  thence  respecting  the  borders  of  the 

Countess  of *s  domains.     Proposed  union   between 

her  and  Mr.  Skeffington.  Whiskers  considered  as  the 
indications  of  genius.  Address  to  Mellish  on  his  talents 
for  poetry.  Connection  between  poetry  and  racing.  Ex- 
traordinary flights.  Poets  outdone  by  Greece,  and  ra- 
cers overdone  by  grease.  Monody  to  the  memory  of 
Chiffney.  The  manes  of  horses,  the  same  as  the  manes  of 
ancient  heroes; — A  proof  that  horses  have  souls.  De- 
scription of  Billingsgate,  and  different  modes  of  cooking 
cods,  soles,  and  salmon.  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxwork,  and 
princess  Amelia.  Resumption  of  the  subject.  Pope  and 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Rape  of  the  Lock  proved  to  mean 
two  things.  Essays  on  double  entendres.  Ode  to  chas- 
tity. Wigs.  Origin  of  the  phrase  Dash  my  wig.  Cha- 
racter of  modern  bucks,  with  a  glossary  of  their  slang, 
from  Grose's  Dictionary.  Connection  between  the  boots 
of  Buckinger  and  whiskers.  Comparison  between  Buck- 
inger's  boot  and  the  boot  ofa  mail  or  male  coach.  How  many 
passengers  can  the  proprietor  receive  inside? — Didactic 
essays  on  combs,  with  some  philosophical  remarks  on 
Cock's-combs.  Picturesque  description  of  a  pair  of  curling 
irons.  The  history  of  these  utensils,  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day.  Apostrophe  to  the 
shade  of  Packwood.  Shaving  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  whiskers.  Description  of  the 
new  Gerambian  shaving-brush.  Invocation  to  Prince  and 
Mochkrikufsky,the  proprietors  of  the  Russian  Oil ;  and  an 
appeal  to  the  liberality  and  patriotism  on  the  general  de- 
clension of  mustacliios,  conclude  the  second  Canto. 

But  here  we  must  stop.  Little  did  we  think  that  our 
feeble  efforts  would  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  disco- 
very so  fortunate,  or  the  origin  of  a  speculation  so  pro- 
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mising,  as  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  following  eloquent  and  interesting  letter.  Having 
laid  down  the  groundwork  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  the 
Baron's  intended  poem,  having  suggested  a  mode  by 
which  he  may  enrich  himself,  and  benefit  his  adopted 
country,  and  having  been  the  first  promoters  of  a  scheme 
which  promises  to  make  our  statesman  and  orators  less 
useless  than  they  have  lately  been  considered,  we  ask  as  a 
remuneration  for  our  labours,  no  other  boon  than  a  kiss 
from  the  lovely  Sophia  of  Cadiz,  and  the  entailed  rever- 
sion of  a  single  sprout  from  the  whiskers  of  her  lover. 


i 

MORE  OF  THE  BARON,     OR  FASHIONABLE   MANUFAC- 
TURES. 
MR.    EDITOR, 

The  late  dispute  between  Colonel  Greville  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  British  Institution,  must  have  excited  the 
most  heartfelt  regret,  in  every  person  who  feels  any  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  English  taste,  and  the 
encouragement  of  national  manufactures.  For  my  own 
part,  having  become  the  purchaser  of  a  three  guinea  share, 
and  entertaining  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  projects,  I 
was  absolutely  inconsolable  till  the  appearance  of  your 
last  number,  when  the  delightful  plan  for  the  union 
of  De  Geramb  to  Sophia  of  Cadiz,  and  the  subsequent 
propagation  of  a  race  of  Whiskerandi,  at  once  astonish- 
ed and  delighted  me.  Heavens !  exclaimed  I,  what  a 
fortunate  fellow  I  should  consider  myself,  were  I  to  ob- 
tain the  contract  for  supplying  the  united  kingdom  with 
elastic  whiskerian  wigs  and  Gerambian  mattresses?  I 
flew  on  the  wings  of  impatience  to  the  lover  of  Sophia  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  the  right  to  the  produce  of  the 
Baron's  upper  lip,  estimating  it  on  the  average  of  four 
crops  a  year  ;  and  the  sole  property  in  the  private  and 
public  whiskers  of  his  male  and  female  descendants,  was 
vested  in  me  and  my  family  for  ever. 
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Having  thus  by  the  purchase  of  the  Baron's  hairs,  se- 
cured a  fortune  to  my  own  heirs,  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  expense  of  my  show-rooms  might  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  returns,  by  co-engagement  in  a  few  addi- 
tional speculations  ;  and  that  there  were  probably  many 
other   great  men,    whose  personal  qualifications  might 
directly  or  eventually  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
enrichment  of  their  native  country.     Nobles  whom   na- 
ture had  not  destined  to  shine  in  the  senate,  might,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  illuminate  their  country  as  rushlights ; 
and  punsters   who  had  never   been  remarkable  for  the 
point  of  their  witticisms,  or  the  sharpness  of  their  satire, 
might  be  very  usefully  converted  into  needles  and  scis- 
sars. — Impressed  with  this  idea,  Sir,  I  commenced  a  very 
general  canvas  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  town 
and  its  vicinity,  and  am  able,  Sir,  to  present  you  with  the 
following  list  of  articles,  either  ready  for  sale  or  in  a  course 
of  preparation,    manufactured  solely  from  the  bodies  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  catalogue,  and  to  be  had  only 
of  Peter  Projectat  his  ware-rooms,  opposite  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford-street,     As  soon  as  my  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, your  readers  shall  be  furnished  with  a  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  catalogue. 

Art.  I.  The  new  invented  Gerambian  shaving  brush, 
remarkable  for  combining  flexibility  and  springmess,soft- 
ness  and  elasticity.  Such  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  these 
much  admired  brushes,  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
whiskers  have  been  shaved,  a  new  and  luxuriant  crop  will 
immediately  appear  on  the  genial  surface.  Also  the  new 
imperial  flesh-brush,  intended  expressly  for  revivifying 
the  animal  spirits  of  antiquated  maidens,  and  infusing 
warmth  and  animation  into  the  bosoms  of  the  most  cold 
and  insensible  virgins,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
many  maids  of  honour,  and  other  exalted  personages,  and 
warranted  by  the  private  seal  of  the  Baron  de  Geramb. 

2.  A  new-invented  Aphrodisian  lyre:  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  influence  over  the  female  imagination.  Its  most 
casual  touches  possess  that 
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peculiar  art, 
Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chasest  heart  ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Between  expiring  virtue  and  desire, 
That  the  poor  hapless  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  instrument  has  been  found  of  essential  service  to 
an  M.  P.  and  is  considered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  a 
boarding-house,  -  -  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

3.  The  quintessence  of  coxcombs ;  a  very  convenient 
companion  at  the  toilette,  -  Mr.  Skeffington. 

4.  Several  curious  memorandum  books  in  asses  skin  ; 
somewhat  stained  by  Walcheren  memoranda ;  but  as  these 
are  almost  obliterated  by  the  kindness  of  a  respectable 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  will  not  be  regarded  asm  any  degree  detracting  from 
the  value  of  the  article,  -  Lord  Cast lereagL 

5.  A  travelling  Pot  Pourri,       -       -       Sir  R.  Phillips. 

6.  A  walking  stick,         -  Capt.  Barclay. 

7.  An  original  blockhead^,        -      -      Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
S.  A  weathercock,       -  Mr.  William  Cobbett, 

9.  A  blunderbuss,        ...         -       Mr.  Fuller. 

10.  A  water-closet  never  used,  but  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Melville,  and  the  present  proprietor  ;  but  the  reversion 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  Mr.  Rose. 

11.  A  pump  nearly  choked  by  a  malicious  hussey,  while 
set  to  work  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  but  partly  recovered^ 
and  works  tolerably  well,  -  -  Mr.  Adam. 

12.  A  spinning  Jenny,         -  Mr.  Dimond, 
[For  a  recommendation  of  this  last  article  apply  to 

Mr.  Skeffington.] 

13.  A  pot  dechambre,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture  in  Bushy  Park,         -  Mrs.  Jordan. 

14.  A  pop-gun,         -  Lord  Folkestone. 

15.  A  cracker,  -  -  General  Clavering. 

16.  A  comb  for  lap-dogs,  -  Colonel  (X Kelly. 

17.  An  empty  butt,  -         -  General  Tarleton. 

18.  Several  pots   of  fragrant  bear's  grease, 

Sir  Godfrey  Webster. 
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19.  Tincture  of  cantharides,       -       -         Mrs.  Clarke. 

20.  A  screen — the  utility  of  this  article  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and 
will  not  be  found  less  useful  than  the  famous  Pitt  article, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  Mr.  Perceval. 

21.  A  pearl  set  in  gold.  There  are  many  bidders  for 
this  valuable  article,  but  proposals  will  be  received  till 
May,  1802, Miss  Long. 

22.  A  Romeo,  in  gilt  gingerbread,         -         Mr.  Coaies. 

23.  A  cuckoo  clock,       The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

24.  Several  books  of  extra  superfine  fustian, Mr.  Southey 
Qo.  A  whetstone  ;  much  used  by  the  northern  and  other 

critics  for  sharpening  the  edge   of  their  literary   toma- 
hawks,        -----  Mr.   Pinkerton. 

26.  Model  of  Sophia  of  Cadiz,        -        Miss  Nobody. 

27.  Puffs.  The  superior  claims  of  these  articles  to 
public  attention  are  best  demonstrated  by  the  unwearied 
assiduity  of  the  manufacturer,      -       -        Mr.Thelwall. 

28.  An  alabaster  image,        -        -      -     Mrs.Panton. 

29.  A  common-place  book  in  which  the  dullest  capa- 
city may  in  a  few  minutes  be  taught  to  enter  h\s  private 
affairs, — In  sheets         -  Lady  A.  JV. 

30.  A  sun  glass — dark  but  easily  seen  through. 

Gen.  Sarrazin. 

Such,  Sir,  is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  catalogue  of  my 
most  prominent  articles.  I  shall  send  you  a  list  of  the 
remainder  and  of  several  political  puppets  that  remain  un- 
disposed of,  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  remain  with  pro- 
found respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Sept.  20, 1811.  Peter  Pjioject. 
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SAMUEL  SOLOMON,  M.  D. 


*;  Some  are  born  great,  some  atchieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Shakespeare. 


Talent  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  and  the  press  ;  and  fame  is  not,  exclusively,  the  re- 
ward of  virtuous  superiority.  The  Newgate  Calendar 
presents  to  its  readers  numerous  characters  gifted  with 
abilities  of  the  most  splendid  description  ;  and  the  names 
of  Abershaw,  Turpin,  &c.  may  perhaps  exist  as  long  as 
those  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  The  anuals  of  quack- 
ery and  imposition  are  not  less  proline,  and  men  gifted 
largely  with  impudence,  and  moderately  with  ingenuity, 
nourished  by  public  credulity,  create  for  themselves  a 
bastard  species  of  renown.  Solomon,  Brodum,  Senate, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  same  stamp,  outshine  the  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons  and  Physicians ;  and  by  working  ori 
the  sympathies  of  superstitious  minds,  perform  more 
miraculous  cures  than  the  most  sanguine  disposition 
of  the  first  regular  practitioner  in  the  kingdom  ever  led 
him  to  attempt. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Solomon,  M.  D.  strongly  illus- 
trates this  fact,  that  although  the  sons  of  genius  find  the 
path  to  fame  extremely  slippery,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
although  posthumous  renown  is  the  highest  reward  which 
the  most  exalted  talent  can  reasonably  expect ;  yet  such 
men  as  the  Doctor  not  only  succeed  in  gaining  the  smiles  of 
the  goddess  eventually,  but  even  live  with  their  own  pens 
to  record  their  own  virtues,  and  to  transmit  their  abili- 
ties to  posterity  in  such  a  form  of  language  as,  in  their 
own  wisdom,  may  appear  most  befitting. 

The  most  minute  particulars  in  the  biographies  of 
illustrious  character  carry  with  them  no  common  interest. 
It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to.  be  lamented  that  the  ingenious 
Doctor  has   always  forgotten  to  proclaim  the  place  and 

manner  of  his  nativity.     In  after-times,  the  evil  effects  of 
vol.  11.  p  p 
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this  omission  may  become  evident,  when  future  genera- 
tions shall  behold  the  rival  towns  of  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool contending  (like  the  ancient  cities  for  the  birth  of  the 
Grecian  bard)  which  gave  being  to  the  immortal  inven- 
tor of  the  "  Cordial  Balm  of  Gi lead  ;"  and  which  marked 
the  first  appearance  of  that  scion  of  ability  from  which 
sprung  the  '*  Guide  to  Health"  Some  persons  have 
given  the  honour  of  his  birth-place  to  Liverpool,  and  this 
decision  has  received  countenance  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  retiring  thither,  to  enjoy  the  golden  harvest  of  his 
meritorious  exertions ;  but  others,  and  amongst  these 
persons  more  likely  to  be  correct,  adjudge  the  disputed 
honour  to  Bristol,  and  attribute  his  skill  in  the  art  of  ma- 
naging the  public  to  the  early  lessons  which  he  received 
at  this  favourite  seat  of  avarice  and  hypocrisy.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  Doctor's  origin,  however,  serves  only  to 
reflect  the  more  brightly  the  magnificence  of  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  whether  his  vagrant  mother  dropped  her  bur- 
den in  a  cow-house  or  a  stable,  its  magnitude  and  beauty 
have  astonished  and  attracted  the  world,  and  its  utility  to 
society  will  place  it  amongst  the  first  modern  gifts  of 
Heaven, 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  body  and  the  mind  of  our 
hero  had  learned  to  distinguish  and  to  perform  their  se- 
veral offices,  he  appears  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  toil- 
some and  fluctuating  profession  of  his  parents,  and  tra- 
versed with  them  the  face  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  bleak 
fells  of  Northumberland  to  the  crowded  wharfs  of  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  as  a  pupil  in  the  science  of  over- reaching. 
In  a  very  early  stage  of  life,  while  he  was  yet  scarcely 
qualified  to  sell  spectacles  to  the  best  advantage,  he  lost 
his  parents,  but  whether  by  death  or  desertion  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain;  and  this  is,  probably,  one  of  those  ob- 
scurities in  his  life  which  will  never  be  illuminated.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  was  left  to  shift  for  himself, 
from  the  confidence  which  his  parents  placed  in  him  in 
consequence  of  his  rapid  proficiency,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  try  another  market  without  the  incumbrance 
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of  a  third  stomach  to  receive  its  scanty  proportion  of  the 
sustenance  which  they  so  hardly  procured. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  Solomon,  with  his  small 
stock  in  trade  suspended  from  his  shoulders,  soon  dis- 
played symptoms  of  a  very  promising  genius,  and  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  sailors  and  porters  on  Bristol  quay; 
by  his  amazing  volubility,  his  greediness  after  gain,  and 
his  unfailing  impudence.  By  means  of  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  qualifications,  he  soon  contrived  to  improve 
his  trade,  and  to  carry  on  a  roaring  business  as  a  Jew  pedlar. 
The  constellation  of  his  genius,however  was  not  iixed  to  one 
meridian,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  summers,  he  as 
many  times  completed  his  tour  of  the  kingdom,  until  his 
face  became  familiar  in  every  public  walk  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Thames.  In  all  the  hacknied  tricks  of 
travelling  pedlars,  and  the  slight-of-hand  of  vagabond 
jugglers,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  Solomon  made 
great  progress  during  his  travels ;  indeed,  such  wTas  his 
improvement,  that  amongst  his  own  sect  and  acquaint- 
ance, the  character  of  being  as  "  dexterous  as  travelling 
Sam,"  w7as  considered  as  indicative  of  first-rate  talents  in 
the  profession.  His  company  was,  consequently,  eagerly 
sought  after  in  his  own  sphere  of  society,  and  he  was  al- 
ways the  soul  of  the  company  in  every  hedge  ale-house, 
where  he  rested,  winning  at  once  thehearts  of  mendicants, 
thieves,  poachers,  and  every  other  description  of  his  as* 
sociates. 

But  the  soaring  genius  of  our  hero  scorned  the  trammels 
of  a  common  track;  the  disposal  of  spectacles  might 
bound  the  narrow  ambition  of  the  generality  of  Abra- 
ham's posterity  ;  but  the  glittering  cupola  which  over- 
tops the  temple  of  fame  had  caught  his  eye  and  fired  his 
soul.  Fortune  favoured  the  wishes  and  schemes  of  her 
new  minion.  At  this  period  the  celebrated  Brodum 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  renown  ;  and  his  praises 
flowed  copiously  from  the  mouths  of  the  public.  Con- 
templating the  success  of  this  adventurous  quack,  Solo- 
monsuddenly  formed  the  resolution  to  enter  the  lists  against 
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him,  and  to  wind  round  his  own  brow  the  laurels  Which 
lie  designed  to  tear  from  the  temples  of  his  precursor  in 
the  path  of  impudence  and  imposition.  The  scheme  was 
wrell  worthy  of  its  author,  who  with  no  common  share 
of  political  sagacity,  kept  it  a  profound  secret  in  his  own 
bosom,  while  he  placed  all  his  powers  of  invention  in  re- 
quisition to  discover  a  title  at  once  adapted  to  his  own 
views  and  the  general  taste. 

Although  a  graceless  younker,  Samuel  had,  by  some 
chance  or  other,  acquired  a  slight  smattering  of  scriptural 
knowledge;  and,  on  this  occasion-,  he  derived  from  it 
more  advantage  than  thousands  who  have  laboured 
through  it  twenty  times  in  as  many  years.  In  the  midst 
of  his  uncertainty,  w7hile  racking  his  brain  most  unmer- 
cifully without  effect,  the  question  of  the  prophet  sud- 
denly darted  across  his  mind — "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gi- 
lead  ?"  The  effect  was  electric  and  decisive  ;  his  irreso- 
lution vanished  immediately;  and  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  ingredients  necessary  for  his  re- 
animating elixir.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  anxious  to 
secure  himself  from  any  risk  of  loss,  and  willing  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  medicine-vender  in  Bristol, 
as  to  the  probability  of  success,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Bulgin, 
and,  after  expatiating  on  the  valuable  properties  of  his 
nostrum,  and  the  idea  of  efficacy  which  its  name  would 
convey  to  the  world,  he  proposed  that  Mr.  B.  should  go  to 
the  expence  of  advertising,  and  printing,  and  circulating 
hand-bills,  while  the  young  adventurer  found  the  bottles 
and  their  contents.  The  profits  arising  from  this  specu- 
lation were  to  be  equally  divided.  The  tradesman  was 
struck  with  the  prima  facie  appearance  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and,  willing  to  enter  more  into  the  views  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him,  the 
following  verbatim  account  o'f  which  is  derived  from  no 
common  authority. 

Mr.  B.    I  like  the  name  of  your  medicine  very  well. 
But  what  price  do  you  intend  to  fix  upon  it? 
Solomon,   Upon  a  calculation  of  its  cost  I  think  three 
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shillings  and  sixpence  a  bottle  will  leave  a  handsome  profit 
towards  paying   the  first  expences. 

Mr.  B.  Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bottle  may  leave 
a  handsome  profit;  but  the  price  is  too  low  to  hold  out 
an  inducement  to  purchasers.  No  medicine  will  take 
unless  its  ingredients  are  supposed  to  be  very  costly.  I 
should  not  object  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  if  you  will  fix  the 
price  at  half-a-guinea  the  bottle. 

Solomon— I  should  beafool  to  object  to  your  alteration  of 
the  price.  I  am  only  fearful  lest  it  should  injure  the 
sale;  but  you  must  certainly  be  the  best  judge  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  B.  Poll !  poh  !  it  will  promote  the  sale  more 
than  you  can  possibly  imagine.  If  you  agree  to  take  my 
advice,  prepare  a  dozen  or  two  bottles,  and  send  them  to 
me  on  trial,  with  a  good  puff  or  two  for  the  papers,  and 
a  hand-bili. 

Solomon.  All  this  I  can  do  directly  ;  but  what  shall  we 
do  for  a  good  case  or  two  to  insert  in  the  bill,  for  it  would 
be  foolish  to  send  it  out  without  a  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  B.  True  ;  call  on  me  at  this  time  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  consider  what  can  be  done. 

Elated  at  his  good  success,  our  hero  departed  from 
this  interview  in  high  spirits,  and  relating  the  brightness 
■of  his  prospects  to  some  of  his  companions,  he  readily 
prevailed  upon  them  to  sign  their  names  to  some  mira- 
culous cases  which  he  prepared  for  that  purpose.  But 
there  was  still  wanted  the  sanction  of  some  householder 
of  respectability  to  usher  the  new  panacea  with  proper 
dignity  into  birth:  and  the  indefatigable  bookseller  was 
busy  in  seeking  out  a  fit  object  for  this  purpose.  When 
Solomon  called  on  the  following  day,  according  to  his 
appointment,  Mr.  B.  had  fixed  upon  an  old  lady,  well 
known  in  the  religious  circles  of  the  city,  who  had  long 
been  inflicted  with  adecay  of  nature,  and  whose  indispo- 
sition was  only  equalled  by  her  credulity.  Mr.  B.  after 
describing  his  promising  subject  to  this  new  partner,  and 
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expatiating  pretty  warmly  on  the  benefits  which  must  ac- 
*crue  to  the  undertaking  from  the  obtainment  of  her  name 
and  influence  in  its  behalf,  prevailed  upon  our  hero  to 
prepare  a  bottle  of  his  "  balm,"  which  should  be  admi- 
nistered to  the  patient  without  delay,  in  order  that  on 
her  restoration  its  merits  might  be  founded.  Solomon 
trembled  at  the  ordeal ;  for,  although  since  this  scheme 
had  engrossed  his  attention,  he  had  studied  Buchan  and 
the  London  Pharmacopeia  with  all  due  diligence,  he  was 
fearful  lest  the  more  than  probable  failure  of  his  medi- 
cine, in  its  first  essay,  might  at  once  prove  fatal  to  his 
hopes  and  expectations.  After  discussing  the  subject 
for  some  time,  in  his  own  mind,  he  came  to  a  decision 
that  if  he  could  raise  the  old  lady's  spirits  so  as  to  induce 
her  to  fancy  herself  improved  ;  and  if  he  could  also  at- 
tend her  himself  to  follow  up,  by  his  well-timed  observa- 
tions, any  temporary  amendment  which  might  appear, 
he  could  then  work  upon  her  credulity,  and  prevail  upon 
her  to  sign  a  statement  of  her  case,  which  would  be  de- 
cisive of  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine.-  He  accordingly 
prepared  a  mixture,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion 
was  brandy,  and  this  he  conveyed  to  the  bookseller,  who 
readily  acceded  to  his  wish  for  an  introduction  to  the 
lady,  in  order  that  he  might  witness  the  result  of  the  first 
trial.  The  event  proved  favourable  for  the  moment ;  the 
patient  was  exhilarated  in  spirits,  and  in  a  good-humoured 
moment  of  intoxication,  affixed  her  signature  to  the  in- 
strument submitted  to  her. 

After  this  fortunate  commencement,  the  connection  be- 
tween our  hero  and  his  partner  seemed  to  assume  a  very 
promising  aspect.  The  case  was  prepared  for  publication  ; 
the  medicine  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  ;  and  every 
thing  appeared  ready  for  instant  operations,  when  the  good 
old  lady  suddenly  relapsed,  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  the"  sove- 
reign balm."  And  on  calling  in  medical  aid,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  had  suffered  a  serious  injury  from  the 
noxious  drug  which  she  confessed  to  have  taken.  Mr. 
B.  was  sent  for,  and  after  receiving  a  most  severe  rating. 
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was  dismissed  with  disgrace;  and,  in  the  heat  of  his  fury 
and  disappointment,  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  So- 
lomon, and, -by  a  threat  of  exposure  in  a  court  of  justice, 
compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  city. 

This  breach,  however,  although  it  deranged,  by  no 
means  destroyed  the  scheme  of  the  young  adventurer  ; 
who,  journeying  northward,  fixed  his  residence  in  Bir- 
mingham, as  affording  the  most  promising  scene  for  his 
future  operations.  His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  a  somewhat 
more  elevated  rank  than  his  former  connections  ;  and,  af- 
ter much  exertion,  and  the  exercise  of  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  assurance,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice 
of  two  or  three  tradesmen  of  established  respectability. 
To  this  select  circle  would  he  continually  vaunt  of  the 
importance  of  the  medical  preparation  which  he  intended 
to  bring  forward  ;  and,  after  preparing  their  minds  to 
appreciate  its  value  correctly,  he  submitted  a  paper  to 
them,  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,merely  con- 
tained a  summary  of  all  that  he  had  previously  told  them, 
and  to  which  he  requested  their  signatures  to  attest  that 
they  believed  the  composition  capable  of  performing  the 
cures  he  recited. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  persons  ap- 
plied to  refused  to  sign  any  such  declaration  ;  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Button,  having  taken  the  paper  from  the  young 
speculator's  hands,  which  he  reluctantly  surrendered  for 
perusal,  was  not  a  little  astonished  on  finding  that  it  really 
contained  the  particulars  of  certain  cases,  in  which  the 
medicine  was  stated  to  have  performed  the  most  glaring 
impossibilities,  and  that  the  names  of  these  gentlemen 
were  required  as  eye-witnesses  oi  the  facts.  This  daring  at- 
tempt to  draw'  his  friends  into  public  decision  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Solomon's  hopes ;  but  he  contrived,  by 
means  of  the  mo^t  abject  submission,  and  by  a  declaration 
that  t  eir  resentment  of  his  conduct  in  public  must  ine- 
vitably ruin  him,  to  avert  their  indignation,  and  to  re- 
tain an  abridged  portion  of  their  society. 
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These  disappointments,  while  they  deterred  our  hero 
from  attempting  any  further  impositions,  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  determined  him  boldly  to  publish  his  medi- 
cine to  the  word,  with  no  other  recommendations  than 
those  of  his  Israelitish  friends;  and,  having  procured  a 
small  portion  of  credit  in  the  town,  he  prepared  a  few 
bottles  on  speculation,  and  inserted  an  advertisement  n 
one  of  the  Birmingham  papers,  setting  forth  the  praises 
of  the  medicine  in  the  most  glowing  language,  to  which 
the  pen  of  a  literary  man  in  reduced  circumstances,  writ- 
ing against  the  conscience  of  its  director,  the  slave  of  ne- 
cessity but  not  of  inclination,  could  give  expression. 

Our  speculator,  after  having  thus  ventured  into  the 
market  with  his  commodity,  resolved  upon  an  active  line 
of  conduct ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  disposal  of  a 
bottle  or  two  of  his  medicine,  than  he  immediately  waited 
on  the  purchaser  to  learn  whether  any  efficacious  conse- 
quence had  ensued.  Where  he  found  that  no  benefit  had 
been  derived,  he  was  ever  ready  to  recommend  perseve- 
rance, as  the  only  method  of  obtaining  relief  in  stubborn 
cases,  and  those  must  savour  of  considerable  stubbornness 
on  which  two  or  three  bottles  of  the  "  Balm  of  Gilead" 
could  produce  no  sensible  effect.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
however,  fortune  so  far  favoured  the  quack  as  to  guide 
him  to  credulous  people,  whose  credulity  led  them  to 
imagine  that  they  were  really  relieved  by  the  remedy  : 
and  amongst  these  his  eloquence  was  successfully  exerted- 
to  obtain  authentic  cases  of  cures.  It  was  a  practice 
with  him  to  retouch  these  documents  after  he  had  ob- 
tained them,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  to  meet  the 
public  eye  ;  and  these  retouches,  although  they  seldom 
extended  so  far  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  sufferer's 
complaint,  never  failed  to  dress  up  the  case  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  glowing  colours,  magnifying  probabilities  into 
absurdities,  and  trivial  relief  into  miracles,  that  no  patient, 
on  the  reperusal  of  his  own  situation,  could  possibly 
have  recognized  the  portrait. 

By  such  arts  and   indefatigable  industry  did  Solomon 
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introduce  his  quackery  to  public  notice ;  and  the  success 
which  crowned  his  early  endeavours  soon  enabled  him  to 
seek  an  extended  connection.  In  the  first  instance  he  set 
forward  in  a  very  humble  manner,  and  visited  the  prin- 
cipal towns  southward  of  the  Tweed,  and  ultimately  fix- 
ing his  residence  in  Liverpool,  with  a  view  of  commenc- 
ing an  export  trade,  if  his  schemes  should  be  fulfilled  in 
their  full  extent.  In  proportion  as  the  sale  of  this  balm 
increased,  his  views  widened,  and  his  hopes  became 
brighter.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  employ  two  persons 
to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  nostrum  ;  and  this 
aid  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  wandering  disposi- 
tion, (implanted  in  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  sect,  as  the  curse  of  Heaven)  and  to  seek  with  more 
undivided  assiduity  the  establishment  of  his  medical 
fame:  and,  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  no  swindler  ever 
displayed  a  more  unwearied  perseverance  in  the  outset  of 
his  designs  upon  the  purses  of  the  unwary,  than  did  So- 
lomon, in  his  attempts  to  make  converts  to  the  excellency 
of  his  mixture,  and  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  foolishly  weak,  and  the  ignorantly  super- 
stitious amongst  the  community. 

The  success  of  his  endeavours  induced  our  hero,  after 
some  time,  to  commence  a  literary  undertaking,  and  thus 
to  fix  the  seal  to  his  renown.  It  is  true  he  possessed  no 
single  qualification  for  the  task;  he  was  uneducated,  ex- 
cept in  the  school  of  cunning  and  duplicity ;  he  possessed 
no  genius  which  could  fit  him  to  embody  thoughts,  or  to 
shew  any  skill  in  the  discipline  of  words.  But  he  justly 
considered  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  write  by 
proxy,  as  thousands  had  done  before  him,  and'as  thous- 
ands have  subsequently  done,  and  thus  to  purchase  fame 
'at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds.  He  had  carefully  collected 
an  innumerable  collection  of  cases ;  for  it  was  an  invariable 
rule  with  him  to  make  enquiry  in  every  place  through 
which  he  passed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  ;  and 
whenever  he  heard  of  its  being  attended  with  the  most 
partial  success,  he  hastened  to  the  person  relieved,  and 
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made  himself  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  to  which 
the  patient  aGixed  his  name,  and  the  vender  his  attestation- 
There  have  been  instances,  and  the  writer  speaks  from  no 
vague  authority,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  real  case,  some 
poor  object  has  been  gained  over  by  a  bribe  to  sign  a 
declaration  of  complaints  which  never  afflicted  him,  and  of 
relief  he  never  needed  nor  received. 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Guide  to  Health,"  just  as  So- 
lomon had  reached  the  meridian  of  his  prosperity  (a  Scotch 
university  having  just  concluded  a  bargain  with  him  for  a 
degree,  which  he  considered  a  necessary  appendage  to  his 
greatness),  created  a  tolerable  noise  in  the  kingdom,  and 
its  fame  was  in  no  small  decree  enhanced,  by  the  ceaseless 
"puffs  with  which  the  newly  dubbed  M.  D.  crouded  the 
newspapers.  He  was  by  no  means  illiberal  in  this  particu- 
lar, since  it  was  a  common  boast  with,him  just  before  the 
-close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  his  annual  expendi- 
ture in  advertising   his  medicine,   amounted   to   fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  pay  ten 
guineas  for  half  a  dozen  original  and  approved  puffs.  By 
means  of  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  he  succeeded  in  push- 
ing his  book  through  agreat  number  of  editions.  No  work 
of  modern  times,perhaps,  has  been  more  read  by  persons  of 
every  rank  and  description  ;  and  no  person  ever  rose  from 
the  perusal  of  it,  without  rising  in  some  degree  vitiated 
in  morality  of  thought    by    reading  it.     It  is  more  than 
probable,   considering  the  taste  and  disposition  of  the 
age,  that  its  immoral  tendency,  and   the  temptations  it 
holds  out  to  vice,   may  have  tended  to  increase  its  sale, 
and  to  give  it  the  vast  degree  of  vulgar  eclat  which  has 
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been  attached  to  it. 

The  union  of  his  medicine  and  his  book  filled  the  doc- 
tor's pockets  prodigiously,  and  as  he  had  two  other  nos- 
trums in  preparation,  (being  determined  to  ride  the  jade 
popularity  as  long  as  she  would  carry  him)  he  com- 
Itienced  a  daily  newspaper  in  Liverpool,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  other  speculations,  and  the  bettering  of  his 
own  fortune  rather  than  the  public. 
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Although  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  fortune  would 
smile  equally  upon  all  his  speculations,  his  adventurous 
disposition  added  considerably  to  his  notoriety.  His 
name  and  the  merits  of  his  medicine  filled  the  co- 
lumns of  all.  the  London  and  provincial  journals,  and 
employed  the  tongues  of  thousands.  About  this  time 
his  "  Anti-Impetigines,"  and  his  "  Abstergent  Lotion," 
made  their  appearance  in  public ;  and  although  they  were 
not  intended  for  so  high  a  destiny  as  the  "  Cordial  Balm 
of  Gilead  ;"  yet,  by  means  of  puffs  and  other  aids,  they 
have  commanded  a  very  respectable  sale.  But  the  news- 
paper turned  out  a  more  disastrous  concern  ;  for  the  Doc- 
tor, soon  finding  to  his  cost,  that  however  spirited  the  town 
of  Liverpool  might  be  in  other  respects,  and  however  in- 
clined to  swallow  his  potion,  it  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  be  surfeited  by  his  daily  diet  of  falsehoods  and 
miracles,  attempted  to  abridge  his  original  intention, and 
to  offer  it  to  the  public  at  less  frequent  intervals.  But 
"  true,  indeed  'tis  pity,"  very  few  persons  are  ever  found 
ready  to  support  a  falling  concern  ;  and  the  Doctor  was 
finally  compelled  to  offer  his  paper  for  sale,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price,  and  ultimately,  from  a  wrant  of  purchasers, 
he  suffered  it  to  die  a  natural  death.  "  This  (as  he  has 
expressed  himself  to  the  writer  of  this  article)  was  a 
damned  bad  concern,  and  I  am  positive  that  I  sunk  some 
what  more  than  60001.  by  it." 

The  amazing  sale  of  his  medicine  quickly  made  up  the 
deficiency  which  the  newspaper  had  caused  in  his  purse  ; 
and  he  sported  his  barouche,  and  as  fine  animals  as  ever 
graced  the  stud  of  a  monarch.  An  estate  adjoining  Li- 
verpool being  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  Doctor  became 
the  purchaser,  and  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  palace,in  which  he  might,  in  his  latter  days,  enjoy  that 
otium  cum  dignilate,  which  he  considered  as  the  just  re- 
ward of  his  merits.  In  the  mean  time,  he  continued  to 
travel  from  north  to  south  in  his  barouche;  and  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  exceeding  the  truth  to  assert,  that  the  king- 
dom contains  not  an  individual  more  eager  for,  or  more 
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susceptible  of  the  public  admiration  of  his  style  and  equi- 
page. All  his  medicine  venders  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed,  were  invariably  collected  together  to 
taste  of  his  liberality,  to  hear  his  relation  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  estate,  the  splendour  of  his  mansion,  &c.  &c. 
and  to  drink  his  health  and  success  to  his  medicine.  The 
greatness,  the  happiness  of  this  mighty  little  man,  consists 
in  those  minute  attentions,  which  are  only  suited  to  minds 
as  minute.  The  utmost  limits  of  his  capacity  can  only  em- 
brace the  most  common  topics  ofconversation,and  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  from  reading 
such  medical  works  as  have  appeared  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote his  views  ;  and  if  he,  by  chance,  as  sometimes  must 
be  the  case,  falls  into  that  description  of  society  in  which 
a  more  elegant"  flow  of  soul"  is  found,  he  appears  likean 
absent  individual  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  like 
a  foreigner,  divested  of  the  power  of  understanding  what 
passes  in  a  language  different  from  his  own. 

His  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  one  object,  the 
establishment  of  his  medicine  ;  and  all  his  different  actions 
were  but  as  so  many  cross  paths  running  into  this  one 
main  road,  When  a  printer  asked  him  for  an  advertise- 
ment, his  reply  was  uniformly — "  Procure  me  a  case,  and 
I  will  comply  with  your  request."  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  bait  took  effect, 
and  that  fictitious  cases  wTere  oftentimes  foisted  upon  the 
public  to  serve  mutually  the  doctor  and  the  printer ;  since 
the  former  never  made  inquiry  whether  the  cases  oifered 
to  him  were  genuine  or  not.  He  considered  that  it  was 
rather,  the  duty  of  the  public,  than  of  him,  to  ask  thi* 
question. 

Various  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  the  Doctor,  as  it 
is  ever  the  lot  of  men  placed  in  his  situation  to  stand  the 
lire  of  the  punster  and  the  writ;  but  they  have  probably 
no  foundation  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
which  have  been  properly  authenticated,  the  first  which 
follows  certainly  displays  no  brightness  in  our  hero's  cha- 
acter,  but  on  the  contrary >  discloses  the  folly  which  ge- 
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nerally  at  some  period  or  another  unmasks  the  conduct  of 
villany,  and  exposes  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  Doctor  was  violently  indis- 
posed, as  he  asserted,  and  an  eminent  physician  was  has- 
tily called  in :  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  although 
Solomon  has  recommended  his  panacea  for  all  disorders 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  his  practice  differs 
very  materially  from  his  theory.  When  the  son  of  Escu- 
lapius  arrived,  he  felt  his  patient's  pulse,  who  himself 
appeared  in  a  state  of  uncommon  agitation  ;  but  on  find- 
ing no  irregularity,  and  perceiving  no  other  symptons  of 
indisposition  than  those  which  is  emotions  betrayed,  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  surprize  thathe  shouldbe  sent 
for  on  such  a  trifling  occasion.  "  Trifling,  Sir,  not  so  trifling 
replied,  the  alarmed  Doctor ;  and,  seeing  the  physicians 
still  incredulous  and  about  to  depart,  he  added,  in  terrible 
alarm — "  My  dear  Sir,  do  not  leave  me,  for,  in  a  mistake,  I 
have  swallowed  some  of  my  own  Balm  ofGilead" 

This  anecdote  certainly  seems  to  carry  on  its  face  an 
idea  that  the  Balm  of  Gilead  is  not  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  disorders,  but  it  is  also  efficacious  in  creating  dis- 
eases, and  those  of  no  trifling  complexion.  It  is  very 
probable,  after  this  confession  of  the  Doctor's,  that  he 
explained  to  the  physician  the  component  parts  of  his 
medicine,  in  order  that  a  proper  antidote  might  be  admL 
nistered;  and  it  also  tends  to  confirm  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  that  the  secondary  ingredient  in  his  nostrum 
(secondary  to  nothing  but  brandy)  is  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  from  swallowing  which  the  poor  Doctor,  who  never 
hesitates  a  moment  in  sacrificing  the  lives  or  senses  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  seemed  to  anticipate  such  dreadful 
consequences  to  himself.  It  is  evident  that  the  physician 
discovered  a  remedy  for  this  terror  of  mind  an  antidote 
for  this  sovereign  poison— as  the  Doctor  is  still  alive. 

A  short  time  after  his  removal  from  Brownlow-piace 

o  his  new  residence,  the  splendour  of  which  had  been 

noised  throughout  Liverpool  with  no  small  share  of  indus- 

*ry,  by  the  Doctor's  agents,  two  gentlemen,  attracted  by 

curiosity  as  well  as  impelled  by  a  heavy  rain,  entered  t^e 
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house ;  and,  meeting  with  the  Doctor  at  home,  were  po- 
litely welcomed,  and  invited  to  amuse  themselves  by 
walking  through  the  various  apartments,  until  the  storm 
should  abate.  The  Doctor  offered  himself  to  be  their  guide; 
and  the  visitors,  without  hesitation,  availed  themselves  of 
his  politeness,  and  walked  about  the  house  admiring,  not 
without  justice,  the  unique  beauty  which  reigned  every 
where.  Flattered  by  their  approbation,the  Doctor,  who  is 
more  alive  to  vanity  than  the  generality  of  mankind,intrea- 
ted  them  to  prolong  tUeir  visit,  and  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment: yet  notwithstanding  he  tempted  their  palates 
with  the  names  of  the  choicest  wines,  the  visitors  declined 
his  invitation,  and  were  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the 
Doctor  once  more  made  an  offer  of  any  thing,  which  his 
cellar  afforded.  At  this,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  struck 
with  an  idea  of  hoaxing  the  Doctor  (which,  by  the  bye, 
was  no  very  suitable  return  for  his  liberality)  exclaimed 
— "  Well,  Doctor,  since  you  are  determined  to  afford  us 
still  further  gratification,  suppose  you  treat  us  with  a  bot- 
tle of  your  Balm  of  Gilead."  With  the  utmost  sangfroid 
imaginable,  the  M.  D.  led  his  visitors  back  to  the  sitting 
room,  which  they  had  just  quitted,  and  went  for  the  re- 
quired nectar.  Two  bottles  were  emptied  by  the  visitors 
to  the  health  of  their  host,  after  which  they  took  their 
leave,  and  were  leaving  his  house,  when  the  Doctor  made 
a  polite  demand  of  one  guinea  !  Thus  taken  by  surprize, 
the  visitors  expressed  their  wonder  that  he  should  so  far 
forget  the  character  of  a  gentleman  as  to  make  a  demand 
for  the  refreshment  he  had  forced  upon  them.  The  Doc- 
tor, however  very  good  humouredly  replied,  "  Gentlemen, 
it  is  true,  I  offered  you  the  choicest  wines  and  refresh- 
ments, which  I  can  command  ;  they  were  all  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  you  should  have  been  welcome  to  partake  of 
them  to  any  extent ;  but  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  gentlemen,  I 
sell  ! !  The  rebuke  rame  home  as  it  was  intended;  the 
gentlemen  hung  their  heads,  ashamed  of  their  own  con- 
duct, paid  the  guinea  for  their  medicine,  and  slunk  away. 
This  anecdote,for  the  truth  of  which  a  thousand  persons 
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of  respectability  could  vouch,  tends  much  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  Doctor  than  of  his  visitors  :but  it  is  inserted 
here  to  convince  the  public  that  the  writer,  although 
compelled  by  his  regard  to  truth,  to  record  so  many  things 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  hero,  is  by  no  means  indisposed, 
when  he  can  find  occasion,  "  to  give  the  devil  his  due  !" 
The  coolness  displayed  on  this  occasion  would  have  re- 
flected credit  on  a  man  of  greater  genius  and  presence  of 
mind  than  our  modern  Solomon  can,  in  general,  pretend 
to;  and  proves  that  though  he  may  be  always  an  arrant 
knave,  he  is  sometimes  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  being 
a  fool. 

Sometimes,  the  Doctor  attempted  to  be  witty  himself. 
One  day,  at  the  time  when  his  treaty  with  the  Scotch 
university  for  a  degree  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  a  party 
of  gentlemen  dined  with  him.  One  of  them  having  heard 
that  the  Doctor  was  procuring  a  degree,  determined  to 
play  off  his  wit  on  the  occasion  ;  and  as  the  bottle  circu- 
lated, he  exclaimed — "  Well,  Doctor,  I  understand  you 
mean  to  rise,  by  degrees  /■"  The  doctor  immediately  and 
sharply  replied — "  My  dear  Sir,  your  wit  has  overshot  its 
mark  by  a  degree  L"  the  applause  went  with  the  Doctor, 
and  the  laugh  against  his  opponent. 

But  the  brightness  which  his  wit  occasionally  shed,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  name  could  not  always  protect  him 
from   mortification.     He  seldom  went  to  any  place  of 
worship;  the  synagogue  he  had  long  since  discarded, and 
his  love  after  fame  and  his  adoration  of  the  loud-tongued 
goddess  superseded  every  other  kind  of  worship.     Occa- 
sionally, however,  he  visited  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
churches  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  gaze, 
and  of  displaying  his  rich  liveries,  as  his  servants  always 
attended  him  to  his  pew.      He  was  entering  the  church 
one  Sunday  morning,  while  the  minister  was  reading  the 
lesson  for  the  day  ;  and  at  the  moment  the  Doctor  set  his 
foot  in  the  aisle,  the  curate  pronounced — "  behold  agreater 
than  Solomon  is  here  ;"     the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion were  fixed  instantly   on  the  quack,  who  was  over 
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powered  with  a  sudden  confusion,  a  general  titter  spread 
rapidly  through  the  church,  and  the  mortified  object  of 
this  unexpected  mirth,  finding  things  grow  worse  every 
moment,  quickly  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  church 
which  he  has  never  condescended  to  visit  since. 

In  his  present  [residence  at  Gilead  House,  (an  engraving  of 
which  he  has  taken  care  to  affix  to  his  "  Guide  to  Health'* 
to  excite  public  admiration )  the  Doctor  indulges  in  every 
pleasure  which  can  gratify  himself;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  that  he  is  sufficiently  liberal  in  pursuing  those  ob- 
jects which  are  likely  to  promote  his  happiness.    As  to 
any  qualms  of  conscience,  which  may  assail  him,  for  de- 
stroying so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  annually,  he  can 
laugh  at  them,  for  they  are  fruitless ;  since  he  has  doubtless 
made  a  contract  with  death  to  spare   him  to   a  good  old 
age,  on  condition  that  he  supplies  the  grim  desolater  of 
mankind  withagiven  number  of  human  victims  monthly. 
He  has,  indeed,  been  denominated  as  the  high-priest  of 
Death,  the  caterer  of  the  grave  ;  and  really  when  the  in- 
gredients of  his  baleful  nostrum  are  considered,  there  are 
very  few  who  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  severi- 
ty of  the  satire.     It  is  certainly    evident,  that  in  all  the 
connections  death  has  formed  during  this  generation,  he 
has  not  found  a  more  constant  and   indefatigable  partner 
than  the  Doctor,  one  who  possesses  less   compunction 
for  his  past  sacrifices,  or  less  hesitation  to  make  new  offer- 
ings ;  in  fact,  one  better  calculated  in  every  respect  to 
benefit  undertakers,  curates,  clerks,   sextons  and  grave* 
diggers  in  town  and  country,  wherever  his  medicine  has 
reached. 

With  a  view  to  render  his  nostrum  more  estimable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  Doctor  has  roundly  asserted 
that  dissolved  gold  forms  one  of  the  ingredients.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  Doctor's  wish  to  have 
this  expression  literally  understood,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  stated  it  as  a  metaphorical  assertion.  The  price  of 
each  bottle  being  half  a  guinea  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
gold  is  dissolved  or  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  it,  and  this 
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was  doubtless  the  strict  meaning  of  the  artful  quack,  for 
to  suppose  that  any  man  could  think  of  recommending 
gold  as  a  remedy,  except  indeed  for  an  empty  pockety 
would  be  to  set  him  down  as  an  idiot,  equally  ignorant 
of  its  nature,  its  properties  and  its  current  value.  Some 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Doctor,  however,  for  this 
stratagem,  by  means  of  which  he  has  contrived  to  draw 
more  gold  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  than  any  other 
quack  has  ever  done  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

Formerly,  the  excess  of  the  world's  population  was 
swept  awray  by  the  three  great  friends  of  death,  "  plague* 
pestilence  and  famine  ;' '  and  in  countries  where  there  are 
few  quacks,  some  of  these  tremendous  afflictions  are  given 
instead.  But  in  this  country,  their  necessity  is  superseded 
by  the  numerous  inventors  of  nostrums,who  continually 
succeed  each  other  on  the  public  theatre,  and  by  whose 
industry  thousands  are  annually  swept  into  their  graves 
by  the  besom  of  quackery.  Such  desolations  of  the  hu- 
man race,  always  must  be  witnessed  until  universal  cre- 
dulity and  thirst  after  novelty,  shall  give  place  to  more 
rational  and  dignified  sentiments  and  conduct,  until  quacks 
and  their  inventions  shall  be  hunted  out  of&ociety,3s  more 
dangerous  to  life  than  fire  or  sword,  and  more  fatal  to 
national  morals  than  wrould  be  a  legislative  encourage- 
ment of  vice.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  wise  act  of  govern- 
ment, to  transport  these  gentlemen,  who  continually  prey 
upon  the  national  constitution,  to  Otaheite  or  some  other 
residence  of  barbarous  tribes,  where,  doubtless,  good  en- 
couragement would  be  given  to  their  talents  and  inven- 
tive capacities  ;  the  administration  of  their  drugs  would 
create  diseases  hitherto  unknown  amongst  the  children 
of  nature,  and  by  proper  assiduity  golden  harvests  would 
crown  the  labours  of  those  harbingers  of  destruction.  It 
is  true,  Gilead  House  might  appear  destitute  without  its 
owner,  but  his  banishment  from  civilized  society,  as  the 
Centaur  that  fed  upon  blood,  would  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  every  man  of  feeling,  sense  and  humanity :  by  every  one 
who  holds  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  society  in 
estimation.  A  Denizen  of  Liverpool, 

vol.  ii.  R  r 
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Sir, 

Comets  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runners of  great  events,  as  predicting  the  death  or  exile 
of  monarchs,  and  the  subjugation  of  kingdoms.  That 
the  phenomenon  which  has  just  appeared  betokens  some 
awful  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  or  some  unseen  misfortune  to  the  eminent  and 
conspicuous  characters  of  the  nation,  may  be  rationally 
concluded.  Humble  as  are  my  acquisitions  in  astrology, 
I  am  not  without  hope,  therefore,  that  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  signs  that  preceded,  and  the  effects  that  are 
likely  to  be  produced  by  its  appearance,  will  be  received 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  prophecies  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  or  the  oracular  dicta  of  General  Tarle- 
ton. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  first  night  of  its  becoming 
visible,  several  unusual  circumstances  excited  the  atten- 
tion and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Duchess  of  St.  A.  forgot  to  rouge,  Lady 
W.  retired  to  rest  without  a  companion,  Sir  Wm.  Curtis 
could  "  accomplish"  no  more  than  three  pounds  of  "  fine 
lively  turtle,"  the  Rev.  H.  Bate  Dudley  was  observed  to 
look  into  a  volume  of  Sherlocke,  Lady  J. told  only  a  dozen 
falsehoods,  only  three  noblemen  were  robbed  of  half  their 
estates  in  St.  James* s-street,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  observed  to 
blush,  Mr.  Reviewer  JefTery  is  credibly  reported  to  have 
said  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Southey  entertained  some  momen- 
tary doubt  whether  he  was  in  reality   the   greatest   man 

the  zcorld  ever  saw,  and  Mons.  V was  mistaken  for  a 

gentleman.  Surely  !  surely !  these  were  wonders  that  de- 
served to  be  recorded  ;  but  on  the  eighth,  several  pheno- 
mena occurred  still  more  unexpected  and  surprising. 
Several  clerks  in  the  public  offices  were  actually  ob- 
served to  copy  half  a  column  of  accounts  ;  more  than  one 
author  were  detected  in  the  very  act  of  dining,  Mr.  Sidney 
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Smith,  while  reading  prayers,  looked  at  his  book  more 
frequently  than  at  the  female  part  of  his  audience,  Mr- 
Theodore  Hook  was  accused  of  dulness,  the  Duchess  of 
D.  looked  provokingly  ill-natured,  the  Duke  of  N.  went 
to  rest  in  a  state  of  sobriety,  Lord  Castlereagh  looked 
wisey  the  Bishop  of  London  was  observed  to  smile  ;  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  most  credible  evidence,  viz.  that  of  the 
female  herself,  that  one  young  lady  passed  the  night 
without  dreaming  of  a  husband  ;  one  witness  deposes  on 
oath  that  he  saw  a  guinea,  though,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
will  be  indicted  for  perjury  ;  and  incredible,  Sir,  as  it  may 
appear,  I  solemnly  protest  that  I  beheld  the  Baron  de 
Geramb  without  laughing ! 

If  such  were  the  portentous  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances preceding  and  accompanying  the  phoenomenon, 
who  without  trembling  can  hazard  a  conjecture  respects 
ing  the  events  that  it  foretels?  Lamencable,  indeed,,  are 
the  circumstances  that  the  application  of  occult  science 
has  enabled  me  to  predict.  On  Sunday  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, Sir,  the  churches  will  be  nearly  deserted:  of  those 
few  who  may  attend,  the  greater  number  will  be  attracted 
by  the  foppery  of  the  preacher  rather  than  by  a  sentiment  of 
devotion.  The  evening  lectures  will  not  be  so  numerously 
attended  as  the  bagnios.  Several  ladies  of  high  rank  will 
violate  their  marriage  vows;  more  than  one  travelling 
coxcomb  will  be  more  careful  of  his  horses  than  his  sis- 
ter. Old  maids  will  talk  scandal,  and  young  ones  be  tired 
of  their  virginity.  The  next  morning  the  Post  will  tell  a 
dozen  falsehoods,  and  make  a  dozen  grammatical  mistakes 
in  the  leading  article;  the  author  of  Madoc  will  write  a 
new  eulogium  on  himself  for  the  next  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  ;  a  multitude  of  pamphlets 
will  appear,  of  which  the  dulness  will  only  be  equalled  by 
the  malignity;  the  recorder  will  dine  ;  a  worthy  alder- 
man  will  be  more  remarkable  for  his  appetite  than  his 
eloquence;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge  will  be  accused 
of  dulness,  dependence,  and  timidity, 

Astrologus. 
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Sir, 

Rage  and  affectation  seldom  distinguish  the  con- 
duct of  men  who  are  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  or  whose 
motives  are  above  suspicion.  Elevated  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  your  own  deserts,toa  more  than  common  distinc- 
tion in  society,  and  enabled  by  the  bounty  of  your  pa- 
trons and  the  generosity  of  the  public  to  advance  your  for- 
tune, with  at  least  as  much  rapidity,  as  you  promoted  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  melan- 
choly to  observe,  that  you  persist  in  querulous  complaints 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  you  are  subjected,  and  of  the 
sufferings  that  you  have  been  destined  to  endure.  You 
forget  that  he  who  comes  forward  with  lofty  pretensions, 
challenges  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  ;  that  if  his  claims  be 
just,  they  should  not  and  will  not  be  conceded  without  exa- 
mination, and  that  inquiry  is  always  favourable  to  the  ul- 
timate interest  of  its  objects.  But  instead  of  displaying 
any  willingness  to  meet  your  opponents  on  the  broad  basis 
of  argument ;  to  support  vour  cause  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
and  by  temperate  discussion  ;  you  reply  to  their  ap- 
parently well-grounded  assertions  in  a  tone  of  mingled  ar- 
rogance and  scurrility;  you  accuse  the  conscientious 
supporters  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  pride,  envy,  avarice,  and  fa- 
naticism ;  and  come  forward  with  auxiliary  puffs  and  de- 
nunciations, in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, and  under 
the  form  of  advertisements  for  subscribers. 

It  becomes  my  duty,  therefore,as  one  of  those  who  have 
formerly  mingled  in  the  controversy,  and  who  believe  that 
your  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
education  is  totally  groundless, to  call  to  your  recollection 
the  principal  points  of  dispute  between  you  and  your  ad- 
versaries. To  evade  the  questions  I  shall  adduce  by  florid 
and  unmeaning  declamations  on  persecution,  intolerance , 
envy,  and  wilful  perversion,  or  by  the  repetition  of  disgust- 
ing cant,like  that  contained  in  your  letters  to  the  Morning 
Post,  will  be  worse  than  useless.  The  interrogations  are 
plain — answer  them  distinctly. 
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1.  Ts  it  not  true  that  for  many  centuries  the  Hindoos 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  system  of  teaching  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pupils  themselves,  has  been  for  many  ages 
adopted  in  their  schools  ? 

2.  Has  not  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital  been  con- 
ducted from  time  immemorial  on  the  same  principle  with 
your  own,  as  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  monitors, 
though  that  principle  may  not  have  been  pursued  to  the 
same  extent  ? 

3.  Are  not  many  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  Hindoos,  acquainted  with  the  system  of  using 
sand,  instead  of  slates  or  paper  ? 

4.  Though  Dr.  Bell  did  require  the  aid  of  four  assist- 
ants at  Madras,was  not  the  school  there  established  mere- 
ly experimental ;  and  does  it  not  appear  that  the  utility 
of  these  masters  was  only  contingent,  that  they  were  not 
supposed  to  be  necessary  in  the  plan  actually  published  ; 
and  that  even  supposing  them  to  be  always  engaged  in  the 
offices  of  actual  instruction,the  plan  you  have  since  adopt- 
ed was  pursued  under  their  auspices,and  notwithstanding 
their  superintendance,  to  a  considerable  extent  ? 

5.  Did  notDr.Bell  publish  a  work  entitled  "  the  Madras 
System  of  Education?"  Did  you  not  derive  your  notions  of 
the  Lancasterian  plan  from  this  publication  ;  and  did  you 
not,  in  your  first  production,  insert  many  paragraphs  ac- 
knowledging the  fact,  and  ascribing  due  praise  to  Dr. 
Bell,  which  you  afterwards  suppressed  ? 

6.  Have  not  all  the  paragraphs  announcing  your  visits 
to  the  King,  your  reception  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
your  attendance  on  various  noblemen  and  clergymen 
of  character,  been  inserted  and  paid  for  by  yourself? 

That  you  are  not  the  inventor  of  the  system  detracts 
little  from  the  merits  of  establishing  it,  if  that  merit  be 
really  yours.  Before  this  question  be  discussed,  however, 
your  answer  to  the  preceding,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
your  modesty  and  veracity,  B-  B. 
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MR.  GEORGE  ROSE — THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1809 AND 

THE     EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  may  be  numbered  among  the 
most  fortunate   of  political  journals.     Its  patrons  have 
been  out  of  office  since  its  fust  establishment:  to  detect 
the  errors  of  the  party  in  power  is  a  task  of  equal  facility 
and  popularity ;  and  its  frequent  attacks  therefore  on  the 
Perceval  administration  have  been  at  once  recommended 
by  their  abstract  justice,  and  by  their  coincidence  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.     The  political  wrriter  who  ex- 
presses obvious  sentiments  in  correct  langunge,  must  ne- 
cessarily compose  a  satire  on  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  the  individuals  in  power :  the  mistakes  of  every  admi- 
nistration bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  its  acts  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue,  that  a  mere  history  of  its  continuance  in 
office  is  usually  the  most  severe  censure  that  literature  can 
inflict.  There  are  many  articles  therefore  in  the  preced- 
ing numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  are  recom- 
mended to  the  approbation  of  the  public  by  the  features 
of  resistless  and  imperishable  truth.  But  their  enthusiasm 
has  too  frequently  outrun  their  prudence  :  they  have  dis- 
played on  many  occasions  an  asperity  of  manner,  and  a 
malignity  of  purpose,  indicative  of  their  devotion  to  one 
party ,and  of  their  personal  hatred  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing another,  rather  than  of  that  disinterested  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  political  truth,  which  alone  can  claim  the 
honours  of  patriotism. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  their  political  articles  are 
a  slavish  subservience  to  whiggism,  a  determination  to 
support  its  cause  on  every  occasion,  and  in  defiance  of 
justice  or  decency  ;  and  a  mean,  malignant,and  vindictive 
hatred,  expressed  in  language  at  once  vulgar,  indecorous, 
and  unmanly,  of  those  individuals  who  fultil  the  offices 
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to -which  their  own  party  looks  up  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  eagerness  and  despair. 

In  their  remarks  on  Heywood's  "Vindication  of  Mr. 
Fox's  History,"  they  justly  reprobate  the  ignorance,  har- 
dihood, and  infidelity  of  Mr.  George  Rose's  reply  to  that 
celebrated  performance.  That  this  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt  is 
a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  of  confined  views,and  un- 
amiable  disposition,  it  is  impossible  for  his  friends  or  de- 
pendants to  deny.  But  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that 
notwithstanding  in  the  course  of  the  article,  they  apply 
to  him  every  word  and  phrase  of  ridicule  or  reprobation, 
they  declare  at  the  outset  of  their  remarks  that"  they  have 
no  reason  to  think  wTorse  of  that  gentleman  than  of  most 
of  his  political  associates."  An  assertion  so  bold  and  so 
unguarded  is  at  once  a  challenge,  and  a  justification  of  the 
retort  courteous  from  the  opposite  party  ;  and  while  some 
professed  advocate  of  the  ministers  is  preparing  his  ma- 
terials of  literary  vengeance,  we  shall  begin  the  onset,  as_ 
auxiliaries  rather  than  allies,  by  a  few  obvious  remarks, 
which  while  they  may  have  no  tendency  to  exculpate  the 
guilt  of  Mr.  Rose,  may  serve  to  evince  with  how  much 
propriety  the  language  and  arguments  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  proceed  from  the  parti- 
zans  of  Mr.  Fox. 

"  The  life  of  Mr.  Rose  has  been  principally  employed  in 
the  painful,  yet  perhaps  necessary  duty  of  increasing  the 
burdens  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  a  life  of  de- 
tail, onerous  to  the  subject ;— onerous  and  lucrative  to 
himself."  Now  if  the  point  of  the  accusation  contain- 
ed in  this  sentence  apply  to  Mr.  Rose's  retention  of  a 
place  in  the  Treasury,  in  what  manner  do  they  defend  the 
acceptance  of  a  similar  place  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  If  the  charge 
against  him  be  that  he  "  increased  the  burthens  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  what  apology  can  they  make  for  Lord 
Landsdowne's  tax  on  pig  iron,  and  his  introduction  of 
excisemen  into  private  families  ?  And  if  they  wish  to  hold 
him  up  to  public  reprobation,  because  his  industry  was 
lucrative  to  himself,  whether  are  we  most  to  admire  the 
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discretion  or  modesty  of  men,  who  regard  Lord  Grenvillc, 
the  disinterested  possessor  of  sinecures,  and  patentee  of 
reversionary  grants  to  the  amount  of  16,0001. per  annum, 
as  only  secondary  to  Lord  Holland,  and  the  ci-dtxant 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  Again,  "  In  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  political  career,  while  Lord  North  was  losing  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  latter  half,  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  ruining 
Europe,  the  creatures  of  the  government  were  eternally 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  this  discerning,  dauntless,  and 
most  powerful  speaker.  Foily  and  corruption  never  had 
a  more  terrible  enemy  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons— one  whom  it  was  so  impossible  to  bribe,  so  hope- 
less to  elude,  and  so  difficult  to  answer."  Unfortunately 
for  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  adherents  of  his 
party,  these  observations  are  but  tad  correct,  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  talked,  it  is  true,  but  they  only  talked.  No 
sooner  had  they  obtained  possession  of  office,  than  they 
forgot  their  promises,  and  displayed  a  decided  determi- 
nation to  pursue  the  system  of  their  predecessors.  Pen- 
sions and  sinecure  places  were  given  away  with  as  much 
profusion  as  before  ;  Lord  Grenviile  and  his  friends  dis- 
played a  cupidity  scarcely  equalled  by  that  of  Mr.  Rose ; 
the  creatures  whom  Mr.  Fox  had  "caused  to  tremble," 
were  retained  in  ail  the  subordinate  offices;  and  go- 
vernors and  civil  officers  were  appointed  to  islands  and 
countries  which  never  came  into  our  possession.* 

In  the  article  on  the  campaign  of  1S09,  they  are  led 
into  a  long  and  indignant  attack  on  the  present, ministry, 
for  sending  out  the  force  of  the  country  to  distant  coun- 
tries, and  on  useless  expeditions,  while  a  favourable  op- 
portunity occurred  to  make  a  successful  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Austria.  "  We  suggest,  (they  say)  with  great  hu- 
mility, that  at  a  time  when  all  Germany  wTas  in  such  a 
state  as  to  render  it  possible  for  1,500  men  to  march 
safely  across  it,  notwithstanding  its  occupation  by  French 

*  They  had  absolutely  giyeri  away  several  appointments  at  Bueuoi 
Ayres,  preyious  to  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Gen.  WhiteJocke'* 
failure. 
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troops,  the  landing  of  an  English  army  might  have  been 
materially  inconvenient  to  the  armies  of  France,  and 
proved  beneficial  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  adversa- 
ries. With  the  utmost  deference  we  venture  to  submit,  that 
at  a  time  when  France  found  it  necessary  to  pour  whole 
armies  into  the  Tyrol,  and  to  send  40,000  men  against 
one  band  of  insurgents  in  the  north,  the  appearance  of 
a  respectable  English  force  would  have  produced  some  sen- 
sation on  the  contending  parties.  Professing  no  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  military  policy,  and  disclaiming  all 
pretensions  to  expertness  in  tactics,  we  would  most  sub- 
missively hint  a  doubt  whether  tho  French  and  Austrian 
armies  on  the  Danube  were  not  at  one  moment  so  nearly 
balanced  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  an  ally  of  the  latter  to 
land  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  in  any  part  of  Italy  pro- 
vided that  moment  could  be  secured,  and  at  any  rate  to 
assist  the  great  struggle  in  some  quarter  during  certain 
periods  of  its  progress.  Humbly  submitting  ourselves  to 
the  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  then  had  the  su- 
preme disposal  of  events,  we  would  be  understood,  though 
tf  ith  great  awe  and  tearfulness  to  repine  somewhat  at 
the  dispensations,  by  virtue  of  which  armits  were  dis- 
patched to  the  greatest  possible  distances  from  the  scene  of 
action,  to  grumble  a  little  at  the  untimely  reinforcement 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  to  wonder  respectfully  at  the 
decrees  which  bestowed  an  expedition  on  the  little  places 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  to  murmur  at  the  judgment 
which  at  that  particular  moment  came  upon  the  bulk  of 
the  British  army  in  the  shape  of  the  Walcheren  fever. 
These  our  sentiments  we  know  are  deemed  impious  by 
the  safe  and  flourishing  politicians  of  the  day."  Safe 
and  flourishing  politicians!  It  is  because  they  are 
safe  and  flourishing  that  they  excite  the  choler  of  the 
Caledonian  arhtarchi !  Had  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
probate, in  the  most  appropriate  of  all  possible  lan- 
guage, the  conduct  of  their  patrons  during  the  Prus- 
sian campaign  in  1807,  they  could  not  have  more 
perfectly  succeeded.  Every  crime  they  have  chastised, 
and  every  error  that  they  have  visited  with  the  severity 
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of  sarcasm,  was  studiously  committed  under  circum- 
stances of  much  less  danger  and  perplexity  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  180(5.  But  to  display  the  singularity  of  the 
coincidence,  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Between  the  months  of  September  and  November* 
1806,  the  contest  between  France  and  Prussia  reanimated 
the  hopes  of  Europe,  and  opened  a  fair  prospect  to  Eng- 
lish co-operation.  The  sentiments  of  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net were  knowTn  at  St.  James's  many  weeks  before,  and 
all  doubt  respecting  the  relative  situation  and  intentions 
of  the  respective  powers  was  dissipated  on  the  24th  by 
the  arrival  uof  Bonaparte  at  head  quarters.  Until  the 
battle  of  Pultusk,  fought  on  the  24th  of  December,  the 
jpolicy  and  even  the  necessity  of  a  diversion  in  Hanover 
was  much  more  obvious  than  the  utility  of  an  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  in  1809 ;  and  between  the  re- 
treat of  the  Prussians  after  that  sanguinary  conflict,  and 
their  final  overthrow  on  the  plains  of  Friedland,  a  period 
of  nearly  six  months,  no  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
scale  of  a  doubtful  conflict ;  our  ministers  looked  on 
with  indifference  wrhile  Dantzick  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
my, and  Bonaparte  returned  in  triumph  and  almost 
without  an  escort,  through  countries  that  ought  to  have 
beengarrisoned  by  English  soldiers.  If  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Aspernand  Wagram  presented  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  successful  interference,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  imbecility  or  treachery  of  men  who 
could  witness  a  protracted  contest  in  the  heart  of  Po- 
land, and  contemplate  the  dreadful  pauses  between  the 
battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  and  Eylau  and  Friedland, 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  decide  the  issue  in  fa- 
vour of  our  natural  ally?  The  administration  did  indeed 
send  5000  men  to  the  Dardanelles,  for  the  purpose  (as  as- 
serted by  its  dependants)  of"  compelling  the  Turks  to  make 
peace  with  Russia,  and  thus  disengaging  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  latter  power,  that  would  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians."  Now 
Supposing  for  a  mo  nent  that  the  force  under  Admiral 
Duckworth  ha  i  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  intimidate 
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the  Porte,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  his  success? 
His  arrival  in  the  Dardanelles  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected much  sooner  than  it  actually  occurred,  March  25  : 
allowing  only  a  week  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  the  recal  of 
the  Turkish  troops,  would  have  occupied  two  months  : 
another  month  would  have  been  demanded  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Russian  troops,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more 
they  would  have  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict.  So  that 
they  would  have  gained  the  field  of  battle  two  months 
after  the  decision  of  the  contest,  and  a  month  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  absurdity  of  the  expedition  appears  still  more  glar- 
ing, if  we  consider  that  the  contest  was  prolonged  be- 
yond the  calculation  of  the  most  sanguine  ministerialist, 
and  that  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Prussia  had  almost 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Eylau. 

It  should  be  remembered  too  that  at  this  period  our 
resources  were  neither  exhausted  nor  impaired  ;  that  we 
were  not  engaged  in  any  contest  that  pre-occupied  our 
troops,  or  circumscribed  our  exertions.  Had  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Dardanelles  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  na- 
tion for  its  design  or  execution,  the  country  was  neither 
so  impoyerished  nor  so  destitute  of  troops  that  the  equip- 
ment of  half  a  dozen  ships,  and  the  departure  of  five  thou- 
sand soldiers,  should  palsy  its  exertions  for  the  deliver* 
ance  of  Europe. 

The  expedition  to  Alexandria  was  sent  out  with  the 
same  intention  we  presume  as  that  to  Constantinople ; 
and  this  division  of  a  force,  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers.  While  one  part  of  our  army  was  sent 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Prussia,  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  a 
force  that  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was 
lying  inactive  in  Sicily  ;*  Europe  was  sacrificed  to  Buenog 

*  17000  remained  in  Sicily  during  the  greater  part  ©f  the  year,  ef 
^hich  9000  were  ordered  home  by  their  auecetsor*. 
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Ayres,  and  Prussia  devoted  to  destruction,  that  a  doze 
clerks  and  contractors  might  retain  their  appointments- 
All  the  expeditions,  whether  to  the  river  Plata,  to  the 
Dardanelles,  or  to  Alexandria  were  fitted  out  subsequent 
to  the  rupture,  between  France  and  Prussia;  those  ex- 
ertions, that,  directed  to  one  grand  object,  might  have  ac- 
complished'the  salvation  of  the  continent,  were  employed 
in  the  equipment  of  unconnected  armaments,  of  which 
the  success  would  have  been  totally  unimportant,  and  the 
defeat  was  not  less  signal  or  disastrous  than  if  the  exist- 
ence of  their  country  had  depended  on  their  triumph. 
If  the  forces  thus  dispatched  to  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
or  suffered  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  their  country 
useless  and  in  active,  bore  such  a  proportion  to  our  dis- 
posable force,  that  without  them  no  new  and  important 
enterprize  could  be  undertaken,  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  men  in  office  who  determined  their  destruction,  or 
acquiesced  in  their  inactivity?  and. if  the  country  still  re- 
tained a  force  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  offensive  war- 
fare, to  what  cause  is  it  owing  that  no  portion  of  it  was 
employed  on  the  scene  of  continental  hostility  ? 

So  much  for  the  measures  and  characters  of  men,  who 
are  "  so  enamoured  of  adventures  that  they  seldom  con- 
sider whether  a  descent  is  likely  to  succeed  or  not,  still 
less  whether  its  success  be  of  any  value  ;  who  are  satisfied 
provided  so  many  thousand  men  are  stowed  into  so  ma- 
ny thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  wholly  or  in  part  un- 
shipped any  where  beyond  the  four  seas,  and  then  in 
part,  nor  matters  it  in  how  small  a  proportion,  are  reship- 
ped  and  relanded  in  this  country  ;  who  in  a  word  have 
proved  that  any  expedition  is  in  their  view  of  the  matter 
preferable  at  all  times  to  no  expedition ;  and  have  shewn 
that  they  care  not  what  our  troop-ships  are  doing,  so 
they  be  only  doing  something."  (Edinburgh  Review, 
412.)  Of  that <c  sagacity  which  can  anticipate  a  favorable 
opportunity,  and  prepare  to  profit  by  it — or  with  promp- 
titude and  energy  at  once  to  seize  the  moment  when  it 
arrives,"  (414.)  we  beg  leave,  with  all  due  humility  to 
suggest  that  it  does  not  become  the   advocates  of  the 
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Howicks  or  the  Sheridans,  to  speak  with  any  unusual 
portion  of  ironical  asperity  :  to  be  wise  and  vigorous 
on  paper  is  indeed  a  privilege  which  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
posed to  refuse  them,  so  long  as  they  are  debarred  from 
the  application  of  their  energies  to  actual  experiment; 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  an  act  of  friendship  to  remind  them 
that  in  censuring'  their  opponents  they  are  libelling  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  can  prevent  their  return  to  of- 
fice so  effectual!}7  as  the  comparison  that  they  are  con- 
tinually suggesting  to  their  readers,  between  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  their  writings,  and  the  imbecility  which 
marked  the  official  career  of  the  "  great  and  noble  per- 
sonages," under  whose  auspices  they  commit  their  effu- 
sions to  the  world. 
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There  is  no  duty  more  consistent  with  the  office  of  a 
professed  satirist,  than  that  of  holding  up  to  the  rever- 
ence and  the  imitation  of  a  degenerate  world,  the  por- 
traits of  individuals  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
genius  or  their  virtue.  The  praise  bestowed  on  a  worthy 
character  is  the  severest  satire  on  the  profligate  wretches 
who  surround  him.  The  virtues  of  a  Phocion  cast  a 
stronger  light  on  the  deformities  of  the  degenerate  Athe- 
nians, whose  corruptions  he  endeavoured  to  eradicate ; 
and  Mr  .O'K—  y  rises  to  our  view  in  all  the  majesty  of  man- 
hood, when  compared  with  the  unfledged  misses  whose 
drawings  he  retouches,  or  the  antiquated  dowagers  whose 
lap-dogs  he  condescends  to  nurse  with  such  exemplary  ten- 
derness. 

Of  the  advantages  of  birth,  it  has  been  justly  observed 
by  Richardson  that  no  man  is  insensible,  to  whom  they 
have  not  been  denied.  If  the  father  of  the  gentleman, 
whose  virtues  it  ha*  become  our  duty  to  record,  was  not 
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distinguished  by  any  personal  excellencies,  no  one  can 
venture  to  dispute  the  merits  of  his  horse.  He  far  eclipsed 
the  other  racers  of  the  day,  and  became  so  formidable  to 
the  members  of  the  turf,  that  Mr.  D O'K receiv- 
ed an  annuity  of  5001.  a  j^ear  to  him  and  his  heirs,  on  con- 
dition of  withdrawing  him  from  the  course.  On  this  an- 
nuity we  believe  that  his  son  is  chiefly  dependant  for  his 
periodical  supply  of  gloves,  silk  stockings,  and  perfumery. 
As  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  individual  so  skilled  in  the  choice  of  wine.% 
so  expert  at  the  decoration  of  a  sideboard,  or  so  profound- 
ly versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  blanc  mange.  A  monthly 
suit  of  clothes  from  a  fashionable  taylor  is  only  a  reason- 
ble  premium  for  a  soi-disant  colonel's  introduction,  and 
casual  expences  are  easily  supplied  by  an  occasional  run  of 
good  fortune  at  the  card-table. 

A  love  of  freedom  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  magna- 
nimous spirit  of  Mr. should  shrink  with  abhorrence 

from  the  thoughts  of  matrimony.  Mr.  A.  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  offered  him  his  daughter  and  50,0001.  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  marriage  articles 
that  if  he  took  another  lady  under  his  protection,  the 
amount  of  her  fortune  should  be  forfeited  to  her  family. 
Our  hero,  with  a  noble  spirit  of  freeborn  magnanimity, 
refused  to  agree  to  the  restriction,  and  the  connection 
was  dissolved. 

Promiscuous  attachment  to  the  fair  sex  is  supposed  by 
Gibbon  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  great 
and  noble  spirits.  The  colonel  can  boast  of  as  many  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  as  extensive  an  intercourse  among 
the  lower  classes  of  females  as  any  subscriber  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Wood  or  Griffiths.  Simple  licentiousness, 
however,  is  too  insipid  for  the  epicurean  taste  of  so  ju- 
dicious a  connoisseur  of  beauty ;  adultery  is  recom- 
mended to  every  exalted  character  as  affording  not  only 
the  simple  ecstacy  of  love,  but  the  more  refined  rapture 
that  always  attends  the  commission  of  complicated  wick- 
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edness.  No  man  has  any  pretensions  to  be  distinguished 
above  the  vulgar  herd  who  has  not  been  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  crira.  con. ;  nor  is  any  individual  regarded  as  an 
ornament  of  society  who  has  not  destroyed  the  peace  of 
half  a  dozen  families,  and  corrupted  the  conjugal  fidelity 
of  every  wedded  female  to  whom  he  has  access.  Accord- 
ingly the  mother  of  the  young  lady  just  mentioned  be- 
came the  object  of  the  colonel's  amatory  attacks ;  the  fa- 
mily of  A.  resided,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  we  are 

about  to  record,  at  C ,  originally  the  property  of  our 

hero  himself;  but  mortgaged  even  then  to  its  full  value, 

and  since  disposed  of  to  Sir  Thomas  P -.     A  room  wa? 

always  reserved  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  every  fa- 
cility was  thus  afforded  to  his  operations.  On  one  un- 
fortunate evening,  Mr.  A.  having  fallen  asleep  over  his 
wine,  the  colonel  retired  with  Mrs.  A.  to  an  adjoining 
apartment.  The  room  was  dark,  and  Thomas  the  foot- 
man having  occasion  to  explore  it,  had  scarcely  gained 
the  middle  of  the  carpet  before  he  stumbled  over  the 
prostrate  lovers,  and  though  his  astonishment  was  great, 
his  discretion  so  far  overcome  his  curiosity  that  he  pre- 
cipitately withdrew.  Enquiries  were  made  by  the  colo* 
nel  respecting  the  intruder :  the  real  culprit,  afraid  of 
losing  his  place,  refrained  from  any  mention  of  the  occur- 
rence; suspicion  lighted  on  one  of  his  fellow  servants, 
who  was  immediately  dismissed,  and  Thomas  retained 
his  situation. 

A  noble  dislike  of  trifling  details,  and  a  splendid  supe- 
riority to  the  minutiae  of  accounts,  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  talent  and  magnanimity.  Calculation  is 
the  duty  of  clerks  and  shop-boys :  colonels  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  casting  up  of  farthings,  or  the  balancing  of 
ledgers.  Who  can  expect  that  a  gentleman  should  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  kitchen,  or  intermeddle  with  the 
consumption  of  fuel  ?  Yet  it  is  not  less  true  than  lament- 
able that  our  hero  incurred  the  displeasure  of  government 
by  a  magnanimous  indifference  to  these  particulars.  CoL 
Cawthorn  and  he  were  contemporary  officers  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex Militia,    Mr.  -—*-  first  brought  several  charges 
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against  Col.  C.  who  was  found  guilty,  and  consequently 
cashiered.     C.  in  his  turn  brought  twelve  charges  against 

Col.  ,  on  eleven  of  which  he  was  acquitted,  but  on 

the  twelfth  charge,  of  using  his  majesty's  coals  at  his 
house  at  Brighton,  he  was  found  guilty.  Such  is  the  ry- 
Tanny  of  a  despotic  and  military  government,  and  such 
.  the  fate  of  exalted  virtue ! 

It  may  be  asserted,  indeed,  that  he  alone  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  true  greatness,  who  can  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  lowest  occupations,  while  he  is  equal  to  the 
highest.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
communicate  a  fact,  which  places  the  condescension  of 
this  gentleman  in  a  point  of  view  not  less  worthy  of  admi- 
ration than  that  in  which  we  have  already  exhibited  his 
firmness  and  magnanimity.     His  uncle  was  accustomed 

during  the  early  years  of  young to  shew  him  to  his 

visitors  as  a  model  of  graceful  agility.  Many  are  the 
hornpipes  that  we  have  fortunately  been  present  to  ap- 
plaud, and  with  great  delight  do  we  call  to  our  recol- 
lection the  gouty  chair,  over  which  the  youthful  Bologna 
was  accustomed  to  vault  with  the  lightness  of  an  Ireland. 
Compassionating  the  present  deplorable  state  of  his  favo- 
Tite  science,  and  anxious  to  revive  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Taylor,  he  has  kindly  undertaken  the 
office  of  dancing  master  to  the  Opera,  and  more  than  thirty 
pupils  can  boast  of  learning  the  five  positions  under  his 
immediate  superintendance.  But  his  talents  are  not  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  education  of  figurantes  ;  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  he  assumes  the  autho;  ty  of 
deputy  manager,  a  decisive  proof  that  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  t Vie  Opera  committee,  was  perfect .y  honour- 
able, and  independent  of  the  mtl  i^nce  or  instructions  of 
Mr.  Taylor. 

And  here  we  must  lc c.yc.  him  to  the  respectful  con- 
ten  potion  of  our  i  s.  We  have  otlijr  virtues  to 
displ  y ,  and  %lhef  act  ts  to  record  ;  but  his  modesty  may 
L  IT  aded  bv-rV  ye  have  alitady  ventured  to  indite, 
and  a  r^pe  le  do?e  may  be  more  palatable  than 
an  a             .......  its  quantity  ! 
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TEXT,  2  Corinthians,  c.  iii.  last  verse. 
w  But.  we  ali  with  open  face  heho  ding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  T.ord,  are  changed  into  tha  same  image,   from   glory  to 
glon  ,  even  a9  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 


To  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  preaching  we  have 
always  express  d  ourselves  in  terms  of  inveterate  dislike  ; 
but  to  the  system  of  evangelical  exhortation,  we  enter- 
tain a  still  more  decided  and  invincible  repugnance.  The 
rhapsodies  of  fanaticism  are  not  less  dangerous  in  their  in- 
fluence than  absurd  in  th;  ir  expression  :  in  the  eloquence 
of  an  evangelical  exhorter,  nonsense  and  mysticism  are 
indispensable  ingredients;  truth  is  regarded  asonly  secon- 
dary to  the  slang  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  inform  or  edify  his  audience, 
as  to  display  his  own  proficiency  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
saints,  and  the  phraseology  of  methodism. 

The  great  defect  of  evangelical  preaching  is  its  total 
want  of  application  to  the  understandings  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  to  the  purposes  of  common  life.  A  popular 
preacher  never  appeals  to  the  good  sense  or  intelligence  of 
his  auditors:  his  chief  duty  is  to  ring  the  changes  on  those 
parts  of  scripture  phraseology  that  were  least  intended 
for  application  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  primi- 
tive teachers  of  the  gospel  ;  those  conventional  peculia- 
rities of  idiom,  and  obscurities  of  language, which  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  church  were  not  only  the 
characteristic,  but  the  necessary  forms,  of  communication 
among  Christians,  are  adopted  in  the  famiiiar  conversa- 
tions, and  didactic  discourses  of  the  modern  fanatics: 
the  occasional  peculiarities  of  the  diction  of  the  gospel  are 
mistaken  for  its  essential  features;  whatever  is  myste-; 
rious,  obscure,  or  apparently  ridiculous  in  the  history, 
the  language,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Old  Testament  is 

VOL.   II,  IT 
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the  regular  theme  of  methodistic  comment,  and  the  ex- 
liaustless  treasury  of  methodistic  expressionand  allusion. 
The  spiritual  instructor  of  a  Wesleyan  congregation  does 
not  explain  the  obscurities  of  scripture  in  the  common 
and  universally  intelligible  language  of  his  hearers  ;  but 
elucidates  one  mystical  expression  by  anotheiymd  enforces 
the  morality  of  the  Bible,  by  dwelling  irr  rhapsodical  ex- 
tacy  on  its  peculiarities  of  doctrine. 

An  evangelical  minister  always  confines  himself  to 
pompous  and  mystical  generalities.  The  discourse  of 
Mr.  Burder  was  usually  a  tissue  of  such  phrases  as  "  seek 
ye  Jesus  and  him  crucified  !"  "  Oh,  that  the  workings 
of  divine  love  may  be  strong  within  you!"  "Oh!  that 
your  hearts  may  yearn  for  the  love  of  Jesus !"  "  Seek  ye 
the  fountain  of  ever-flowing  waters."  "  Oh  !  that  ye 
would  seek  after  the  one  thing  needful !"  The  ignorant  and 
uneducated  auditor  listens  to  his  discourse  with  unprofit- 
able amazement ;  the  serious  and  well  disposed  of  his  con- 
gregation feel  their  imaginations  excited,  and  their  curiosity 
awakened,  but  the  words  of  the  preacher  leave  no  dis- 
tinct impression  on  the  memory,  and  have  therefore  no 
beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct  of  life.  The  bosom 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced  devotee  expands  with 
the  warmth  of  religious  feeling;  but  his  emotion  evapo- 
rates in  profitless  enthusiasm:  as  no  positive  duty  is  en- 
joined, nor  any  practical  application  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge laid  open  to  his  view,  he  retains  the  zeal  of  a  fana- 
tic, without  acquiring  the  virtue  of  a  believer,  and  becomes 
conversant  with  the  phraseology  of  methodism,  while  he 
remains  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian. 

Nor  will  the  language  of  scripture,  or  the  practice  of 
the  apostles  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  these  peculia- 
rities. The  sermons  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  were  almost 
exclusively  practical  ;  their  language  was  intelligible  to 
the  heathen,  and  their  precepts  applicable  to  the  common 
purposes  and  intercourse  of  life.  When  his  disciples  ad- 
dressed themselves,  in  the  language  of  mystery,  or  in  a 
peculiar  phraseology,  to  distant  friends  and  correspon- 
dents, their  epistles  were  either  directed  to  some  one  in 
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authority,whose  office  it  became  to  expound  the  difficul- 
ties and  obscurities  of  their  imagery  and  allusions,  or 
were  only  the  messengers  of  their  own  arrival,  o:  vale- 
dictory testimonials  of  regard  to  those  who-  had  teen 
already  enlightened  by  their  labours. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  apostles  in  their  writings  was  either  to  gain  new  p 
selytes  or  to  confirm  the  wavering.     The  congregation  of 
a  modern  preacher,  does  not  consist  of  those  whose  be- 
lief of  the  christian  religion  is  doubtful,  or  'limited,  but  to 
those  who  are  deficient  in  its  practical  application  to  their 
conduct.     The  vice  of  their  auditors  is  not  that  of  unbe- 
lief, but  of  transgression,  in  opposition  to,  or  notwith- 
standing their  religious  knowledge.  To  impress  upon  their 
minds,  therefore,  the  great  maxims  of -virtuous  conduct, 
is  the Jirst  duty  of  the  preacher,  as  the  second  is  to  en- 
force those  maxims  by  the  authority  of  scripture.   When 
we  expatiate  on  the  heincusness  of  a  lie,  when  we  point  out 
its  total  repugnance  to  the  Almighty's  will,  and  denounce 
the  punishment  of  its  commission  as  declared  ivi  his  word, 
the  meanest  and   least  intelligent  of  our  auditors  under- 
stands our  meaning,  and  feels  the  force  of  our  appeal  to 
his  judgment  and  his  feelings  ;  but  when  we  exhort  him. 
to  become  a"  living  stone  in  the.  temp!,  e  of  the  Lord,"  to 
".  sing  Christ  crucified  and  him  only,"  to  ;<  place  our  foot- 
ing on  the  rock  of  ages,"  and"  drink  deeply  of  the  living 
fountain  of  deep  water,"  wTe   confound,  rather  than  en- 
lighten ;  we  mistake   the  colloquial  metaphors  of  other 
ages   for  the  phraseology    of   universal  and   immutable 
truth  ;  and  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  auditors  only  an 
indistinctand  imperfect  conception  of  our  meaningywhich 
never  ripens  into  action,  or  can  be  applied  to  the  specific 
regulation  of  their  conduct. 

It  is  butjustice,  however,  to  confess  that  the  faults  of  Mr. 
Burder,  are  rather  the  faults  of  his  party  than  of  himself. 
At  once  impressive,  decorous  and  unembarrassed,  he  unit- 
ed the  earnestness  that  usually  characterizes  a  dissenting 
teacher,  to  the  gravity  and  ch a steness  of  deportment 
which  ought  to  be  thepeculiar  study  of  the  regular  clergy- 
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man.  He  retained  just  so  much  of  the  accent  as  would 
enable  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  sectarian;  and  there 
was  a  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  and 
in  his  bodily  demeanour,  as  far  removed  from  thethunder- 
ing  violence  of  a  common  fanatic,  as  from  the  inanimate 
stiffness  of  the  legitimate  preacher.  We  gladly  recom- 
mend him  to  the  imitation  of  his  brethren,  and  feel  the 
more  sensibly  how  much  he  deserves  our  approbation, 
since  it  was  obtained  in  spite  of  prejudice. 


AN  INVITATION   TO  THE  COUNTRY- 

FOR  MUSIC.       BY  MR.  SKEFFINGTON. 

(Vide  No.  IX,  page  235) 
Addressed  to  Miss  Tilney  Long, 

AIR.      ADAGIO. 

Hark,  the  whistling  wind  I  hear, 
Autumn's  breezes  strike  my  ear; 
Dearest,  dearest,  dearest  Long : 
"Walk  with  me  the  groves  along : 
Then  we'll  prattle  time  away, 
Always  loving,  always  gay : 
I  a  gentle  shepherd  ;  thou 
Shepherdess  with  snowy  brow: 
See  the  sun  upon  the  hill, 
See  the  mountain !  see  the  rill  ! 
Flowery  paths,  and  arbours  sweet ; 
And  the  velvet  green  so  neat ; 
All  shall  meet  thy  blooming  eyes, 
To  nature's  queen  a  sacrifice. 

I  really  think  the  country  air  is  charming, 
Besides  the  fogs  of  town  are  quite  alarming; 
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Now  do  pray  travel,  and  your  beauteous  cheeks 
Will  be  quite  rosy  in  about  six  weeks. 
'Tis  my  sincere  opinion  your  complexion 
Would  much  improve  by  conjugal  connexion; 
But  let  us  try  the  country  air  together, 
And  if  we  find  but  tolerable  weather  ; 
I  durst  engage  my  life,  you'll  soon  be  rosy, 
As  any  rich  carnation,  or  pink  posy  ! 

RECITATIVE. 

And  if  by  accident  it  chance  to  rain, 

To  share  my  new  umbrella  do  but  deign  : 

And  you  as  safely  shall  protected  be, 

As  if  beneath  a  monarch's  canopy. 

Let  watery  dangers  menace  as  they  may, 

Still  shall  these  arms  my  love  the  tempest  sway, 

Though  dogs  and  cats  should  fail  from  heaven's  high 

height: 
Cats!   whose  loud  wails  disturb  the  drowsy  night  i 
My  arm  and  heart  are  thine,  my  dearest  dove, 
My  panting  heart  is  ravished  by  thy  love; 
Thine  eye  but  glances,  and  my  spirit  burns; 
Thy  graceful  neck  subdues  me  as  it  turns. 
How  d^ar  to  me  the  thought  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
How  more  delicious  than  my  oldest  wine ; 
How  sweet  thy  fragrance  to  my  soul  that  yields, 
A  baim  beyond  the  hawthorn  in  the  fields : 
Thy  lips  with  genuine  lip- salve  are  bedewed 
With  so  much  fragrance  is  thy  kiss  embued, 
And  Rosy  Warren,  of  perfumes  judge  the  best. 
Pours  all  his  incense  o'er  thy  bridal  vest ! 

AIR.       ALLEGRO. 

Then  come  away  with  me, 
From  care  and  sorow  free, 
And  we  will  both  agree, 
To  live  in  jollity  ; 
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I  will  trip  it, 
You  shall  skip  it; 
Trip  it,  trip  it, 
Skip  it,  Skip  it, 
Trip  it,  skip  it, 
Skip  it,  trip  it ! 
O'er  the  rustic  lea. 

AFFETTUOSO, 

Yet  I'm  inclined  to  fear  lest  you  should  findy 

A  man  in  town  more  united  to  your  mind  ; 

Then  oh  my  dearest  Tilney  have  some  pity 

On  him  who  has  composed  this  mournful  ditty 

Temptations  do  abound  in  Piccadilly, 

And  you  may  find  too  late  that  youth  is  silly  : 

AIR. 

Dearest  creature,  come  along, 

And  the  groves  and  woods  among ; 

Day  and  night  and  night  and  day  ; 

Sing  the  merry  roundelay  ; 

There  no  boisterous  beaux  can  tease  you, 

SkefFy  still  shall  try  to  please  you  ; 

In  his  breast,  believe  him,  dwell 

Ancient  truth,  that  scorns  to  tell 

A  tale  of  falsehood  ;  in  his  face 

Youthful  innocence  has  place. 

Of  manners  simple,  gentle  temper ; 

Meek  and  modest  he  is  semper  ; 

But  he  feels  it  quite  a  bore  is 

To  youth  ingenui  pudoris, 

His  own  virtues  to  proclaim  : 
For  surely  boasting  is  a  shame, 

And  therefore  he  presumes  to  say, 

With  him  to  church,  but  haste  away, 

And  you  shall  warmly  feel,  and  well, 

Those  virtues  that  he  dare  not  tell. 
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RECITATIVE. 

And  now  he  really  cannot  help  supposing ; 
On  heaven,  and  Mr.  Scourge's  taste  reposing: 
That  such  an  ode  as  this  deserves  the  honor, 
Of  being  thought   the  best  that's  made  upon  her; 
And  therefore  S.  L.  S.  presumes  to  claim, 
The  Lo7>o-sought  prize  herself,  and  glorious  meed  of 
fame! 


RUSTIC  PIETY. 


4 — -  near  Mansfield,  September  10th,  1811. 
Sir5 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  the  whole  parish  has  been  in 
a  state  of  disturbance,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
dispute  between  the  clergyman  whose  character  you  had 
the  boldness  to  delineate,  and  his  sexton.  The  unfortu- 
nate parson  has  no  power  in  the  appointment  of  the  clerk; 
and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  every  token  of 
insolence  that  the  latter  may  feel  it  convenient  to  display. 
Several  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Earwig,  in  consequence  of  his  visiting  the  manor- 
house  more  frequently  than  the  church,  and  paying  more 
attention  to  the  children  of  the  squire  than  to  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  his  parishioners.  He  is,  in  fact,  dry-nurse 
and  house-keeper  to  Mr. — — ,  who  delegates  to  him  the 
care  of  the  cellar,  the  management  of  the  nursery,  and  the 
government  of  the  pantry. 

Inconsequence  of  all  this,  the  Unitarians  are  proceed- 
ing in  the  work  of  conversion  with  deplorable  rapidity ; 
the  church  is  deserted,  and  the  meeting  overflows  ;  we  have 
had  two  ministers' from  Hackney  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar pair  who  had  for  the  last  two  years  divided  the  opi- 
nions, and  shared  the  purses  of  the  inhabitants,     What 
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might  have  been  the  result  of  these  things  it  would  now 
be  useless  to  conjecture,  but  the  few  who  slumbered  in  the 
pews  of  orthodoxy  would  in  all  probability  have  followed 
theexample  of  their  neighbours,  had  not  the  maid  servant 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  been  delivered  a  few  months  ago  Of  a 
son,  which  she  swore  to  the  reverend  preacher  of  Unita- 
rianism. 

P.  Q. 
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Next  to  tli3  Monthly  Magazine,  of  which  our  senti- 
ments have  already  been  communicated,  the  Antiquarian 
Repository  of  Mr.  John  N  ichols  commands  the  most  ex- 
tensive circulation.  Under  the  superintendan.ee  of  John- 
son and  Hawkesworth,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  a 
publication  of  distinguished  merit ;  recommended  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  variety  of  its  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  to  the  scholar  by  the  occasional  display  of  learned 
research,  and  literary  ability.  The  talents  of  our  great 
lexicographer  more  than  counterbalanced  his  indolence 
and  unacquaintance  with  the  art  of  bookmaking :  Hawkes- 
worth was  equally  able  as  a  writer,  and  skilful  as  a  selec- 
tor from  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  elevated 
above  the  usual  level  of  periodical  publications,  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  the  age, 
who  justly  regarded  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  as  the 
central  repository  of  English  literature,  it  was  committed 
to  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gough  and  Hayley,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cellence that  nothing  but  the  most  unfortunate  perverse- 
ness  could  have  deteriorated,  or  the  most  wilful  misma- 
nagement have  depressed. 

Whether  Mr.  Hayley  regarded  the  editorship  of  such  a 
publication  as  beneath  the  character  of  a  celebrated  au- 
thor, or  was  restrained  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  by 
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the  interference  of  his  coadjutor,  it  is  too  certain  that  he 
had  scarcely  condescended  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
its  management,  before  a  very  manifest  change  was  ob- 
servable in  the  merits  of  the  work.  Its  pages  were  now 
devoted  to  the  minutiee  of  antiquarianism,  and  to  that 
namby  pamby  species  of  versification  which  has  since 
been  designated  by  the  title  of  Magazine  Poetry.  The 
dulness  of  the  prose  was  seldom  atoned  for  by  the  impor- 
tance or  curiosity  of  the  information  of  which  it  became 
the  vehicle.  Many  sheets  of  every  volume  were  filled 
with  discussions  respecting  the  date  of  a  tradesman's  to- 
ken, or  acrimonious  disputes  on  the  meaning  of  an  almost 
obliterated  epitaph.  Views  of  churches  that  were  only 
remarkable  for  their  resemblance  to  barns  and  stables,  con- 
stituted its  most  frequent  embellishments,  ;  rusty  keys, 
and  mutilated  tomb-stones,  objects  as  uninteresting  to  the 
antiquary  as  to  the  general  reader,  were  described  with 
minute  verbosity,and  illustrated  by  "elegant  engravings  ;" 
a  shapeless  stone  or  a  crooked  button,  afforded  to  the 
"friends"  of  the  work  copious,  materials  for  a  vehement 
and  extended  controversy  ;  and  a  John  of  Gaunt' s  penny 
was  a  source  of  rapturous  elucidation  to  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  undertaken  its  superintendence. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Gougti,  the  management  of  the 
antiquarian  department  has  devolved  on  Mr.  John  Ni- 
chols, a  gentleman  possessed  of  every  kind  of  knowledge 
that  is  useless  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  publication. 
Under  his  auspices  its  literary  character  has  been  still 
lower  than  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Cough.  About 
sixty  pages  of  each  number  is  devoted  to  the  favours  of 
correspondents.  In  the  volume  before  us  one  of  these 
ingenious  persons  "  will  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ur- 
ban if  any  of  the  friends  of  his  valuable  miscellany  can 
communicate  any  particulars  respecting  the  family  of 
Barber ;  or  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing .queries  :  1st.  Whether  the  Barbers  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  the  Barbers  of  Bedfordshire,  be  of  the  same 
.stock;    2d,  Whether  Ann  Barber,  who  died  about  the 
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year  1788,  bad  any  right  to  quarter   on  the  dexter  side, 
three  demilunes  argent;  and  3dly,  Whether  any  of  her 
relatives  be  living,  and  what  are  their  places  of  abode?" 
"  P.  Q.  is  extremely  anxious  to  know  if  any  ingenious 
contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  can  point  out 
any  effectual  means  of  destroying  cock  roaches ;"  and  tells 
Mr.  Urban  a  long  story  about  his  father's  schemes  for  the 
extirpation  of  black  beetles  from  a  wine  cellar.     "  Viator 
wishes  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  important  in- 
telligence that  his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Capel  Lloft  is  of 
opinion  that  the  late  comet  is  not  the  same  with  that  of 
"1661."     Then  comes  a  long  description  of  a  curious  ring 
preserved  in  the  family  of  Sherwood,  with  a  motto  P.  L. 
which  letters  excite  a  great  commotion  in  the  bosom  of 
every  true  antiquarian,  and  are  productive  of  two  hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages  of  controversy.     The  succeed- 
ing pages  are  fdled  with  proofs  that  Mecaenas  is  a  man's 
name,  with  a  receipt  for  making  paste,  a  correction  of  a 
mistake  committed  by  the  learned  and   ingenious  Mr, 
Nichols,  an   enquiry  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  W.  respecting 
the  editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  and  an  elucidation  of  a  cu- 
rious inscription  on  a  tomb-stone,   which  curious  inscrip- 
tion is  neither  more  nor  less  than 

H1C   JACET    PAUL    SOWERBY,     Q.  P. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  is  occupied  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  parliamentary  debates,  containing  little  more 
than  a  few  useless  names  and  dates  ;  an  obituary  recom- 
mended by  every  quality  but   truth    and   correctness ; 
poetry  of  which  only  the  stolen  pieces  can  be  read  with 
patience;  and  a  list  of  bankrupts.     Appended  to  this 
amusing  and  edifying  production  are  the   following  em- 
bellishments.    1st,  A  view  of  a    church  built  of  brick, 
without  any  architectural  ornaments,   or    proportions  ; 
having  a  great  resemblance  to  a  country  barn,  and  just 
about  to  be  pulled  down  ;  2d,  A  curious  key;  3d,  A  flag* 
stone  in  a  country  church-yard,  bearing  an  uncouth  out- 
line of  a  cross,  almost  obliterated ;  4th,  View  of  the  par- 
sonage-house at  Combe;  and,  lastly,  the  legend  on  a  Nor- 
wich halfpenny. 
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The  title-page  of  this  extraordinary  production  assure* 
us,  that  it  contains  more  in  quantity  than  any  other  work 
of  the  kind  and  price.  By  the  establishment  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  however,  this  assertion  has  been  fal- 
sified. Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  fairly  out-traded  Mr- 
John  Nichols  ;  and  the  Monthly  Magazine  may  lay  un- 
disputed claim  to  the  praise  of  cheapness.  Nor  is  the 
miscellany  of  Red  Lion-passage  any  longer  the  medium 
of  universal  communication  to  the  literary  world.  It  has 
a  place  indeed  in  every  library,  to  which  its  early  volumes 
had  access,  and  still  retains  a  number  of  subscribers  who 
remember  it  in  its  days  of  excellence,  and  who  love  to  see 
its  periodical  appearance,  while  they  endure  its  contents, 
rather  Mian  approve  them.  But  as  the  present  generation 
passes  away,  prejudice  and  habit  will  gradually  recede 
from  its  support,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  change  in  its 
arrangement  will  save  it  from  the  destiny  that  apparently 
awaits  it. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  beneficial  revolution  is  taking- 
place  in  periodical  literature.  Freedom  of  enquiry  must 
be  the  characteristic  feature  of  every  monthly  work  that 
aspires  to  general  circulation.  The  multitude  do  not 
submit  their  opinions  to  the  guidance  of  a  periodical  in- 
structor, but  collect  from  his  writings  the  materials  of 
speculation.  The  vigilance  of  his  readers  is  the  best  se- 
curity for,  the  honesty  and  assiduity  of  a  monthly  editor, 
and  while  he  commands  their  respect,  he  permits  him- 
self to  be  instructed  in  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing 
its  continuance. 


ITALIAN  POISON,  COL.  GREVILLE,  and  his 
PATRONESSES. 


Sir, 
Your  observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Opera  Com= 
mittee,  and  your  late  attack  ©n  the  projecting  colonel. 
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have  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  alarm  among 
the  persons  connected  with  the  irritated  parties.  The 
effect  of  your  endeavours,  combined  with  those  of  Mr. 
Naldi's  advocate,  has  been  such  as  to  occasion  the  colo- 
nel's abandonment  of  his  design  :  he  has  surrendered  his 
title  in  the  licence  for  less  than  nothing,  and  he  and  Mi\ 
O'Kelly  may  now  exhibit  themselves  to  the  third-rate 
fashionables,  with  whom  they  are  still  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate, as  amicable  rivals. 

But  surely,  Sir,  your  remarks  are  not  less  distinguished 
for  injustice  than  severity.  Is  it  not  a  mark  of  patrio- 
tism in  a  true-born  Englishman  to  hold  all  foreigners  in 
abhorrence?  Is  not  every  Italian  an  assassin  and  a  cut- 
throat? Do  they  not  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  with 
an  instrument  called  a  stiletto  ?  Are  they  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Buonaparte,  and,  above  all,  are  they  not  in 
general  remarkable  for  broken  English,  and  dark  eye- 
brows? Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Scourge,  you  would  not 
have  us  fall  a  prey  to  wretches  who  only  come  over  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  us  to  the  Emperor  of  France, 
who  sprinkle  themselves  with  holy  water,  and  who  chatter 
treason  in  a  barbarous  language.  Colonel  Greville  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  see  his  chil- 
dren devoured  before  his  eyes,  and  the  Prince  Regent  sa- 
luting the  great  toe  of  his  papal  holiness. 

But  misfortune,  Sir,  is  frequently  the  lot  of  virtue;  de- 
tected wickedness  is  revengeful,  gentle  natures  are  seldom 
liable  to  suspicion,  and  that  virtue  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  passport  of  the  colonel  to  immortality  is  the 
cause  of  his  destruction.  It  is  with  horror  that  I  relate,  the 
fact,  but  truth,  Mr.  Editor,  ought  not  to  be  concealed : 
know  then  that  the  renowned  projector  of  the  Pantheon 
Opera,  the  favorite  of  countesses,  and  the  direful  foe  to 
treason  and  treachery,  is  dying  by  inches.  It  is  recorded 
in  history,  that  a  noble  Venetian  attained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  by  discovering  and  administering  a  poison, 
which  operated  at  any  required  distance  of  time,  and 
with  any  wished-for  degree  of  celerity,  according  to  the 
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quantum  of  the  dose.  This  discovery  has  ever  since 
been  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  with  deadly 
and  diabolical  girile  have  imported  it  into  this  happy  coun- 
try, and  administered  it  in  a  bottle  of  claret  to  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  whose  plea  of  alien  enemy  so  exaspe- 
rated Mr.  Naidi's  brethren  of  the  Opera  House.  Already , 
Sir,  have  the  symptoms  of  its  operation  begun  to  make 
their  appears  nee ;  already,  does  he  foam  at  the  mouth, 
and  talk  incoherently  about  the  Scourge  and  prosecutions : 
what  may  be  the  preconcerted  duration  of  his  illness,  or 
whether  he  is  doomed  to  die  a  lingering  death,  or  to  ex- 
pire in  a  fit  of  projecting  fury,  I  shall  inform  you  as  soon 
as  observation  shall  enable  me  to  give  you  a  minute  de- 
scription of  his  symptoms. 

Leaving  the  poison  however  to   its  natural  operation, 
there  are  still  some  parts  of  his   conduct  previous   to  his 
loss  of  sense,  that  demand  the  serious  consideration    of 
every  individual,  who  holding  a   distinguished   rank  in 
polished  society  so  far  forgets  what  is  due  to  exalted  sta- 
tion, as  to  place  any  confidence  in   an   individual  who 
sinks  the  gentleman  in  the  projector.  If  Colonel  Greville,  a 
man  pluming  himself  on  his  birth  and  family  connexions, 
only  makes  use  of  his  introductions  to  ridicule  and  calum- 
niate his  fashionable  patrons,  what  can  be  expected  from 
other  individuals,  who,  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  feel  no 
restraint  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  from  a  re- 
ference to  their  own  station  in  society  ?  It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,   that  it  holds  rank  and 
birth  not  only  with  a  feeling  bordering  on   disrespect, 
but  with  an  eager  desire  to  mark  the  foibles  of  the  great , 
and  pursue  their  errors,  whenever  they  are  granted  the  op- 
portunity, with  unrelenting  persecution.     The  Colonel, 
therefore,  to  be  consistent  with  himself  should   have  ab- 
stained  from   indulging  those  propensities.     Gratitude 
should  have  combined  with  ambition  in  dissuading  him 
from  administering  to  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  vulgar  ; 
his  honor  would  in  that  case  have  remained  unim peached, 
though  his  speculations  might  have  ended  in  disappoint- 
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merit  ;  as  it  is,  his  plans  have  only  been  productive  of  em- 
barrassment, while  his  pretensions  to  the  esteem  of  the 
fashionable  world  have  become  more  than  problematical. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  in  consequence  of  th*r 
concerts  at  the  Hanover-square  and  Willis's  Rooms  being 
frequented  by  every  one  who  ch  uses  to  pay  for  admissio  n , the 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  fashion  have  for  some  years  come 
to  a  determination  not  to  frequent  them  so  generally  as 
they  once  did.  But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  same  species  of 
entertainment,  it  has  been  of  late  so  organized,  that  an 
eminent  musical  professor  engages  to  provide  four  con- 
certs, each  to  take  place  at  the  mansion  of  some  lady  of 
fashion,  where  the  subscription  is  opened ;  and  as  it  is 
not  understood  to  be  public,  he  has  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing those  persons  that  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  or  her  favorite  circle. 

Professors  of  the  greatest  ability  are  generally  engaged 
or  give  their  services  on  these  occasions  ;  and  perhaps  (says 
Mr.  Naldi)  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  these  private 
concerts  are  the  most  elegant  things  of  the  kind  that  Eu- 
rope produces. 

"  Mr.  Greville,  (he  continues)  the  great  promoter  of 
fashionable  amusement,  who  is  no  speculator,  and  so  dis- 
interested, saw  that  if  these  concerts  were  destroyed, 
every  body  would  be  forced  to  come  to  his  rooms,  and  un- 
der this  very  laudable  feeling,  he  consulted  Mr.  Taylor 
on  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  when  every  engine  was  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these 
highly  respectable  concerts  !"* 

All  at  once  the  newspapers  teemed  against  these  fashi- 
onable, but  harmless  meetings,  with  the  most  scurrilous 
paragraphs,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  industrious 
pen  of  Mr.  Greville,  who  not  satisfied  with  privately  as- 
sailing the  feelings  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  wrote,  (as  J\l^ 
Naldi  asserts)  or  caused  to  be  written,  anonymous  letters, 

*  The  Alien,  an  answer  to  Colonel  Greville,  by  Mr.  Naldi,  page  71. 
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which  threatened  that  the  writers  would  lodge  informations 
against  the  ladies  for  keeping  illegal  and  disorderly  assem- 
blies ! 

Some  of  the  ladies  who  received  these  insolent  epis- 
tles became  alarmed  from  the  unhandsome  manner  in  which 
their  conduct  and  concerts  had  been  questioned,  and  con- 
sequently obtained  a  licence  for  their  amusements;  while 
others  of  firmer  nerve,  only  despised  the  dirty  malice  of 
the  unknown  calumniator,  and  instead  of  submitting  to 
a  similar  condescension,  boldly  insisted  on  the  right  of 
doing  what  they  pleased  in  their  own  houses ;  a  privi- 
lege which  belongs  to  the  humblest  individual  in  the 
kingdom;  but  which  the  colonel, that  liberal  and  elegant 
promoter  of  the  polite  arts,  thought  too  great  an  indul- 
gence to  those  persons  of  rank  and  character,  on  whom 
not  only  his  theatre,  but  his  little  all,  was  exclusively 
dependent* 

After  much  enquiry,  and  some  suspicion  of  the  real 
person  who  had  wounded  their  feelings  in  the  dark,  they 
spoke  with  much  freedom  and  some  asperity  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Greville ;  who,  half  afraid  and  half  irre- 
solute, wrote  letters  of  apology  to  the  offended  ladies, 
highly  seasoned  (as  Mr.  Naldi  expresses  it,)  with  duplicity, 
which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  exalted  and  amiable 
personages  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  without  re- 
deeming the  character  of  their  unfortunate  author. 

It  is  a  just  subject  of  complaint  with  the  fashionable 
world,  that  the  boundaries  of  distinction  between  the 
higher  and  the  middle  classes  of  society  have  been  broken 
down  by  the  violence  of  plebeian  ambition,  and  that  all 
their  amusements  are  liable  to  be  intruded  on  by  persons 
of  habits  and  manners  dissimilar  to  their  own.  In  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  wealth  usurps  the  place  of  elegance, 
and  the  arrogance  of  upstart  opulence  contends  with  the 
legitimate  pride  of  noble  birth  and  accomplished  man- 
ners. By  this  revolution  the  common  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  persons  of  rank,  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
solved :  the  polish  of  fashionable  hfe  is  gradually  wearing 
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away,  while  its  absence  is  not  compensated  for  by  any 
change  of  an  opposite  character.  Ease  and  freedom  are 
precluded  by  the  suspicion  that  is  natural,  and  the  re- 
serve that  is  necessary,  in  promiscuous  intercourse.  The 
private  concerts  were  established  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  these  inconveniences,  but  they  were  accom- 
panied by  many  other  advantages.  The  patroness  of  one 
of  these  amusements  became,  in  fact,  the  model  of  a  vast 
number  of  retainers,  and  incurred  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  pretensions  to  fashionable 
estimation— they,  in  their  turn,  were  anxious  by  their 
deportment  to  justify  her  past  selection,  and  to  deserve 
her  future  good  opinion:  the  bonds  of  polished  society 
were  thus  knit  close  together,  while  its  manners  were 
secured  from  depravation  :  and  to  support  establishments 
so  salutary  in  their  effects,  rather  than  to  injure  them, 
was  the  first  duty  of  a  man  of  family  and  a  gentleman. 

Memoritor. 


•     AN  ANTIQUARIAN  EXHIBITION. 


Sir. 
The  neighbourhood  of— — street  had  long  been  re- 
nowned for  a  society  of  virtuosi,  whose  lucubrations  have 
afforded  as  much  entertainment  to  the  world,  as  gratifica- 
tion to  themselves.  To  become  a  member  of  this  cele- 
brated institution  is  a  natural  object  of  juvenile  ambition, 
audi  had  scarcely  been  "parachuted  dozen"  in  my  Temple 
chambers  before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  accomplish- 
ing my  wishes.  Proud  of  being  enabled  to  affix  three 
capital  letters  to  my  other  designations,  I  became  an  assi- 
duous visitor  at  their  meetings  and  a  voluminous  contribu- 
tor to  their  annual  journal  ;  three  years  glided  away  in 
all  the  raptures  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm  ;  while  Coke 
upon  Lyttleton  was  suffered  to  repose  on  my  shelves  in 
dusty  forgetfulness,  I  conned  over  the  Mirror  of  Magis- 
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trates  with  zeal  so  ardent  and  industry  minute,  as  to  be- 
come a  perfect  connoisseur  in  all  the  mysteries  of  incorrect 
spelling  and  unsightly  pointing  :  I  could  trace  a  map  of 
the  route  of  the  worms  through  my  unique  copy  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  and  could  distinguish  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
between  the  dry  rot,  and  the  damp  decay. 

I  expended  so  much  money  in  the  purchase  of  waste 
paper,  rendered  invaluable  by  age,  and  of  coins  whose  only 
value  consisted  in  their  being  delightfully  illegible,  and 
had  so  few  returns  for  my  extravagance  in  professional 
emolument,  that  my  relatives  took  the  alarm  ;  they  first 
exhorted  and  then  withdrew  my  allowance.  Necessity 
brought  me  to  my  senses  :  I  grew  sick  of  antiquities,  and 
have  learned  to  prefer  a  modern  bank  note,  to  the  most 
illegible  manuscript,  or   the  most  rusty  coin  that  ever 

adorned  the  cabinet  or  the  library  of  a  Malene  or  a  Pinker- 
ton. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  look  back  even  on  the  most 
foolish  of  our  pursuits  with  interest  rather  than  contempt. 
At  the  end  of  three  years*  studious  application  to  my  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  curiosity  led  me  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
scene  of  my  former  glory.  My  quondam  friends  receiv- 
ed me  with  a  sneer,  but  the  strangers  outnumbered  the 
individuals  with  whose  physiognomies  I  was  familiar.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  felt  myself  so  much  at  ease  as  to  attend 
to  their  proceedings  with  some  degree  of  watchfulness. 

The  principal  personage  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with 
a  long  face,  lanthorn  jaws,  peaked  chin,  prominent  mouth, 
aquiline  nose,  and  beetle-browed  forehead. His  nostrils,  his 
cravat  and  his  waistcoat  were  embrowned  with  snuff,and 
his  nasal  promontory  was  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles. Rising  with  great  deliberation  and  hemming  three 
times,  he  slowly  unfolded  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing 
a  long  inscription  in  black  letter.  This  curiosity  he  in- 
tended as  &  study  for  the  members  of  the  society,  and  per- 
mission therefore  being  given  for  every  individual  to  take 
a  copy,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  here- 
with transmit  you  a  transcript  of  this  inestimable  pro- 
duction. 

vol.  ii.  xx 
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TBi  babie  immpftm, 
Wfym'S  Coneg  lumpfttn, 
f&V  laDg'S  on  fjet  Oeati)  6eD, 
<K3it!)  eating:  fjaif  a  pumpkin. 

Great  were  the  raptures  of  the  respectable  members 
of  the  society,  on  beholding  this  fragment  of  antiquity. 
The  eye  of  the  president  glistened  with  delight ;  and  the 
whole  body,  as  with  one  impulse,  formed  themselves 
around  the  circular  table,  and  placing  the  original  manu- 
script in  the  centre,  began  to  examine  its  appearance,  and 
ponder  on  its  contents  with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
Mack-letter  dogs.* 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  however,there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  known  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  its  possessor 
were  a  sure  pledge  of  its  age  and  authenticity.  To  ex* 
plain  its  purport,  and  expound  its  obscurities,  were  the 
only  objects  to  which  the  society  directed  its  attention, 
and  the  learned  and  ingenious  proprietor  very  properly? 
led  the  way  in  this  amicable  contest. 

"  I  am  proud,"  Gentlemen,  he  observed,"  to  present  for 
your  inspection  so  valuables  remain  of  one  of  thegreatest 
poets  who  have  exalted  the  name  of  English  literature. 
Such  this  beautiful  fragment  proves  him  to  have  beem 
Unfortunate,  as  he  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  his 
name  has  not  descended  to  posterity,  this  production 
alone  will  immortalize  its  author,  though  the  praise  he 
may  receive  can  only  be  paid  to  a  nameless  worthy.  Stat 
nominis  umbra.  The  grea.t  unknown  would  be  at 
once  a  classical  and  appropriate  designation  of  so  tran- 
scendant  a  genius.  Pathos,  elegance,  and  sublimity  are 
combined  in  this  exquisite  morceau  ;  would  to  God  that 
his  writings  had  been  more  numerous  ! — let  me  but  live  to 
see  another  fragment  in  the  same  MS.  and  I  shall  die  in 
peace. 

"  It  is  evident  that  this  remain  was  written  about  the 

*  Seethe  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
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time  of  Shakespeare.  The  simple  tenderness  of  the 
thought,  the  voluble  yet  chastened  elegance  of  its  diction, 
the  artless  narrative  of  common  yet  affecting  circum- 
stances, all  combine  to  fix  its  composition  at  an  eera  of 
all  others  the  most  splendid  :  when  false  refinement  had 
not  usurped  the  place  of  nature  ;  when  language  was 
only  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  thought  was  at  once 
original  and  pathetic. 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  first  line  that  the  person  speak- 
ing is  the  nurse-maid  of  Tony  Lumpkin  ;  otherwise, and, 
more  appropriately,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq.      It  may 
be  reasonably  presumed,  from  his  introduction  into  a 
poem  so  popular  as  this  necessarily  must  have  been,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  some  celebrity    in  his  day.      His  com- 
mitting his  children  to  the  care  of  a  house-mail  implies 
some  degree  of  rank  and  refinement.     In  all  probability 
he  was  a  favourite  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth;  and  it  is 
therefore  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  he  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  gallantry  and  valour.     It  is  natural  that 
a  man  thus  distinguished  should  also  have  been  one  of 
the  followers  of  Essex  into  Ireland  ;  where  probably  he 
was  killed  in  conflict  with  some  chieftain  of  the  rebels. 
After  this  explanation,  which  I  flatter  myself  every  can- 
did mind  will  allow  to  be  in  no  degree   improbable,  we 
obtain  a  new  and  striking  view  of  the  merits  of  the  frag- 
ment.    To  the  infant  child  of  this  unfortunate  warrior, 
does  its  nurse  lament  his  untimely  loss  on  the  bed  of  ho- 
nour !  Oh  !  my  love,  does  she  say  in  effect,  where  is  thy 
beloved  and  lamented  father ;   no  longer  is  he  here  to 
listen  to  thy  prattle,  to  fold  thee  in  his  arms,  and  imprint 
the  kiss  of  paternal  affection  on  thy  lips !  The  interjection 
jBns  beautifully  and  mournfully  expressive  ;  endeavour- 
ing to  pronounce  the  word  boy,  her  utterance  is  choked 
by  grief,  and  she  sobs  out  the  hurried  and  imperfect  in- 
terjection bi!    And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  word  bumpkin,   which  I 
should  conjecture  to  be  compounded  of  bum  and  kin,  the 
letter  P  being  an  interpolation  of  wickedness  and  igno* 
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ranee;  it  may  then  allude  to  the  chubby  form  of  the 
infant;  but  the  enquiry  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  your  further  prosecution. 

"  But  still  is  the  burthen  of  her  song  expressive  of 
woe,  and  descriptive  of  affliction.  We  find  that  the  tender 
mother  of  this  lovely  infant,  and  the  lady  of  Anthony 
Lumpkin,  Esq.  is  on  her  death-bed.  The  cause  of  her 
dying  agonies  is  beautifully  and  poetically  expressed : 
in  the  act  of  eating  a  pumpkin,  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  burst  upon  her  ear  like  a  thunderbolt — overcome 
with  the  shock,  she  is  unable  to  finish  her  meal,  and  re- 
tires from  the  desert,  leaving  half  the  pumpkin  untouched  ; 
a  mark  of  affection  introduced  with  admirable  art,  and 
expressed  with  wonderful  perspicuity. 

"  Of  this  unfortunate  lady,  the  information  that  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  is  extremely  scanty.  From  the  in- 
troduction of  only  one  child  into  the  verse,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  neither  of  the  parties  had  been  tied  in  the 
nuptial  knot,  previous  to  their  present  union ;  and  that, 
consequently,  he  took  a  virgin  to  his  bed.  The  name  of 
the  infant  who  was  in  all  probability  christened  after  his 
mother's  maiden  appellation,seems  to  indicate  that  she  was 
of  country  extraction.  On  looking  into  Depder.  Anios. 
and  Hemptick.  Opusc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  27.  p.  1109,  I  find 
that  the  family  of  Bampton  were  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Leominster  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first. 
They  had  for  their  arms,  Party  per  pale  a  pumpkin  gules, 
on  the  sinister  side  a  death's  head  argent,  on  the  dexter 
a  unicorn;  with  motto,  Edi  et  mortuus  sum.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  family  of  Bump- 
kin is  identified  with  that  of  Bampton,  and  that  the  above 
motto  alludes  to  the  traditionary  history,  retained  in  the 
family,  of  the  occurrence  to  which  the  fourth  line  ob- 
viousiy  refers. 

"  It  appears  therefore  that  I  have  demonstrated,beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq. 
was  an  ornament  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  admired  for 
kis  accomplishments,  and  renowned   for  his  atchieve- 
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merits.     That  at  an  early  age  he  he  married  the  daughter 

of  . Bampton,  Esq.  of  Leominster,  a  beautiful  and 

accomplished  lady  and  a  virgin,  that  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  oi'F.ssex  as  one  of  his  favourite  followers  on  his  ex- 
pedition  <:o  Ireland,  and  that  after  a  long  series  of  heroic 
actioas,  he  concluded  his  brilliant  career  by  an  honour- 
able death  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  messenger  was,  it 
appears,  immediately  dispatched  with  the  mournful  in- 
telligence to  his  unfortunate  widow.  On  his  arrival  in 
London,  finding  that  she  remained  in  privacy  at  her  fa- 
mily mansion,  he  proceeded  to  Leominster,'  and  arrived 
just  as  Lady  Bampton  was  tasting  of  the  desert,  anxiously 
wishing,inall  probability ,that  her  wedded  lord  wereseated 
by  her  side,  and  participating  with  her  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table  ;  contemplating,  doubtless,his  many  virtues  and 
perfections,  and  anticipating  the  period  when,  laden 
with  houours,  he  should  be  restored  to  her  eager  arms 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  love.  Filled  with  these  thoughts, 
she  is  solacing  herself  with  the  fruit  of  her  paternal  or- 
chard when  the  messenger  arrives.  Horror-stricken,  she 
is  bereft  of  voice  and  appetite,  and  retires  to  her  chamber, 
to  bemoan  her  loss,  and  give  vent  to  her  affliction.  But 
all  that  renders  existence  dear  is  fled  for  ever :  she 
lays  her  head  on  her  cheerless  pillow,  and  her  spirit  is 
wafted  to  the  mansions  of  inseparable  love. 

"  Such  are  the  history  and  design  of  this  exquisite 
performance.  That  my  elucidation  is  as  perfect  as  could 
be  wished,  or  entirely  free  from  objections,  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  so  far  as  to  believe.  But  with  you  remains  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  subject:  with  me,the  pleasure  of 
discovering  so  valuable  a  fragment,  is  a  sufficient  reward 
for  all  my  labours  in  the  cause  of  science,and  all  my  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  learning." 

Scarcely  had  the  learned  gentleman  concluded  his  ha- 
rangue/when  the  war  of  contending  tongues  burst  forth  in 
its  accustomed  turbulence.  I  hastened  from  the  scene, 
and  committed  to  memory  the  above  specimen  of  anti- 
quarian ingenuity.     You  will  participate  in  my  feelings, 
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Mr.  Editor,  when  I  inform  you  that  the  verses  so  ardent- 
ly admired  and  so  beautifully  illustrated,  were  engrossed 
with  my  own  hands  on  the  cover  of  an  old  law  book,  and 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  back  of  an  Anceynte  His- 
tory of  Mother  Bunch,  which  found  immediate  access  to 
the  library  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  orator, 

Yours,  truly, 

P.  P. 


DISPUTE  WITH  AMERICA, 


The  intelligence  from  America,  which  has  reached  us 
in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  surprize  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can government.     It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  re- 
publican who  dreaded  the  power  of  England,  and  the 
trafficker  who  envied  her  commerce,  should  grasp  at  the 
first  opportunity  of  circumscribing  her  trade,  and  lower- 
ering  her  importance.     The  history  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  English  government,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  briefly  this. — France  established  a   maritime 
code,  inconsistent,   not    merely  with   the  acknowledged 
rights  of  neutral  powers,  but  with  the  existence  of  any 
equal  intercourse  among  the  great  trading  powers  of  the 
world.     England  after  suffering  innumerable  impositions, 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  only  defence  which  re- 
mains to  the  injured,  and  established  a  rule  of  neutrality 
which  strongly  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  French  de- 
crees.    France  without  a  ship  on  the  seas,  declared  Eng- 
land in  a  state  of  blockade ;  England  with  the  most  pow- 
ful  marine  that  the  world  ever  saw,  actually  blockaded 
the  principal  ports  of  the  continent,  and  placed  the  ne- 
cessary restraints  on  the  commerce  of  those,  before  which 
her  fleets  were  not  anchored.     In  the  whole  progress  from 
one  measure  of  violence  to  another,  the  way  was  led  by 
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France,  and  prescribed  for  England.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  too  much  praise  to  the  lenient  and  unwilling  spirit, 
which  conducted  the  English  government  to  the  practi- 
cal exertion  of  those  great  means,  which  are  still  left  in 
its  hands,  for  the  preservation  of  a  superiority  obviously 
necessary,  not  only  to  our  own  existence,  but  to  the  sal- 
vation of  every  nation  that  looks  up  to  future  indepen- 
dence. The  pressure  of  those  means  was  at  length  felt, 
and  felt  too  forcibly  to  be  resisted.  France  was  obliged 
to  vary  her  decrees,  retaining  the  same  principle  of  vio- 
lence which  had  originally  produced  them,  and  England 
followed  every  remission  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  by  an  honourable  and  voluntary  relaxation  of  her 
own  restrictions  on  commerce.  This  is  the  general  his- 
tory of  those  orders  which  succeeded  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  from  our  boards  of  trade.  In  all  this  war- 
fare, America  was  the  bugbear  held  up  before  us  by 
France :  every  hostile  measure  was  prefaced  by  an  inti- 
mation that  resistance  on  our  part  would  be  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  America.  America 
was  assumed  to  be  the  ally  of  France,  and  the  weight  of 
her  sword  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  England. 
This  artifice,  feeble  as  it  was,  had  its  day  of  success.  In  a 
country  like  England,  with  so  immense  a  portion  of  her 
active  population  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  so 
large  a  share  of  her  public  interest  embarked  in  mercantile 
adventure,  any  thing  which  tends  to  shake  the  stability 
of  commerce  even  for  a  moment  must  be  witnessed  with 
very  general  alarm.  There  must  be  a  decided  opposition 
to  such  measures  as  would  be  called  forth  by  a  sudden 
spirit  of  national  indignation ;  there  must  be  a  readiness 
to  sacrifice  national  vanity  to  individual  interest ;  and 
the  government  would  not  be  justified  in  preferring  the 
renown  of  quick  resentment  and  rapid  vengeance  to  the 
more  pacific  objects  of  the  people. 

At  length  the  decrees  of  France  were  carried  into  full 
operation,  and  the  blockade  of  the  continent,  the  nonin- 
tercourse  act  of  America,  and  the  misery  of  every  neutral 
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nation,  immediately  followed.  Bonaparte,in  want  of  mo- 
ney, and  embarrassed  by  the  discontent  of  his  subjects, 
found  himself  unable  to  sustain  his  system,  America, 
with  her  seamen  thrown  out  of  employ,  her  merchants 
bankrupt,  and  her  produce  consuming  away  in  her  ware- 
houses, discovered,  too  late,  the  folly  into  which  she  had 
been  drawn  by  her  predilection  for  the  enemy  of  Europe. 
After  seeing  her  laws  openly  set  at  defiance  ;  after  seeing 
her  rebellious  fleets  sailing  out  of  her  own  harbours  under 
the  fire  of  her  own  batteries,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  nonintercourse  act,  and  make  her  peace  with  England. 
At  length  France  thought  fit  to  publish  a  renunciation 
of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  on  condition  that  Eng- 
land should  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  and  her  new 
principles  of  blockade.  America  instantly  accepted  the 
condition  so  far  as  related  to  the  orders  in  council,  and 
announced  her  declaration  of  declaring  war  against  us  if 
the  orders  in  council  were  not  revoked  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1811.  The  orders  in  council  of  course  will  die  a 
natural  death  as  soon  as  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte  are 
bona  fide  retracted,  but  of  this  there  has  been  advanced 
no  proof— the  orders  are  still  in  force,  and  America  has 
not  published  a  declaration  of  war.  The  stipulation,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  principles  of  blockade,  has  never 
been  discussed  ;  America,compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  decrees  of  Bonaparte  are  only  nominally  revoked,  is 
precluded  by  this  admission  from  proceeding  to  a  decla- 
ration of  hostilities ;  yet  while  she  confesses  the  injustice 
of  France,  she  resents  only  the  pretended  injustice  of 
England;  and  while  the  measures  to  which  England  has 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse,  are  the  perpetual  objects 
of  angry  complaint,  she  submits  in  silent  acquiescence  to 
the  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  by  which 
those  measures  were  occasioned. 
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Mrs.  —  is  the  daughter  of  a  laundress  to  the  Temple, 
and  was  educated  at  a  charity  school  in  St.  George's  fields. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  was  seduced  by  a  reverend 
superintendent  of  the  school,  and  remained  in  his  family 
as  a  menial  servant,  for  about  four  years.  Before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  her  master  was  satiated  with 
possession,  and  finding  the  girl  at  once  troublesome  and 
expensive,  married  her  to  his  footman,  to  whom  he  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  on  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
The  happy  couple  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Wimbledon, 
where  the  husband  pursued  the  business  of  a  gardener. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  a  connoisseur  in  flowers;  He 
frequently  paid  a  visit  to  the  cottage;  and  on  these  occasions 
Mrs.  M.  attended  him  to  the  summer-house,  and  displayed 
to  him  the  choicest  productions  of  the  garden.  Thomas 
was  of  a  jealous  disposition  :  he  thought  proper  to  watch 
his  cara  sposa  through  the  sky-light,  and  was  too  forcibly 
convinced  of  her  infidelity.  He  broke  open  the  door  of 
the  summer-house  with  a  spade— compelled  the  astonish- 
ed clergyman  to  give  him  a  check  upon  his  banker  for 
one  thousand  pounds  ;  proceeded  to  Hammersley's  bank 
with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  from  the  banking  house  he 
hastened  to  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  where  he  took 
a  place  in  the  Plymouth  coach,  and  the  next  day  was  on 
his  passage  to  America. 

The  disconsolate  fair  one,  continued  to  supply  her  neigh- 
bourhood with  tulips  and  carnations,  and  to  receive 
the  visits  of  her  spiritual  friends,  till  the  arrival  in  her 
neighbourhood  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  captain 
was  an  admirer  of  nature,  and  a  man  of  gallantry.  An 
arbour  in  one  corner  of  the  garden  captivated  his  fancy, 
he  frequently  visited  the  domains  of  the  deserted  fair  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  its  agreeable  coolness  ;  the 
lady  attended  to  point  out  the  v^ious  beauties  o: 
spot ;  a  couch  of  moss  is  of  all  others  the  most  favc  a   le 
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to  love  ;  and  Mrs. forgot  the  priest  in  the  arms  of 

a  soldier. 

The  captain's  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  bapks  of  the 
Pthine.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  our  adventurous  he- 
roine, who  disposed  of  her  arbour  and  her  cabbages  and 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  the  scene  of  hostility.  In  the 
third  battle  the  captain  was  shot.  Grief  added  interest  to 
her  features  ;  she  captivated  the  heart  of  a  general  in  the 
German  service,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland,  educated 
in  France,  and  introduced  to  notice  at  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria. He  had  been  disgraced  a  few  months  before,  and 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army  through  the  intercession 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  Like  the 
Ephe.sian  matron,  Mrs. was  of  opinion  that  nothing- 
could  so  effectually  compensate  the  loss  of  one  lover  as 
the  attentions  of  another.  After  certain  preliminary  sti- 
pulations she  surrendered  to  his  arms.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  campaign  he  took  her  to  his  winter  quarters, 
and  was  so  much  satisfied  with  her  qualifications  as  a 
companion,  that  before  the  return  of  spring  he  introduced 
her  to  his  brother  officers  as  his  wife. 

But  the  General  was  old  and  needy.  His  lady  sighed 
for  a  lover  of  youth  and  fortune.  Her  amours  were  for 
some  time  as  promiscuous  as  the  most  libidinous  of  the 
sex  could  wish.  The  general's  nephew,  however,  was  a 
handsome  youth,  with  a  respectable  estate.  She  dis- 
played all  her  blandishments  in  her  endeavours  to  seduce 
him  to  her  purposes.  He  was  amorous  and  inexperienced ; 
he  became  the  dupe  of  her  artifices,  aud  violated  the 
marriage-bed  of  his  uncle.  During  the  absence  of  the 
old  gentleman  at  Vienna  their  intercourse  was  continued 
without  reserve  or  caution.  Our  heroine  become  preg- 
nant. Alarmed  by  the  fears  of  discovery  she  formed  the 
design  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  vengeance.  On 
the  morning  of  his  return  she  mixed  arsenic  with  his  cho- 
colate ;  but  he  had  scarcely  put  it  to  his  lips  before  it 
excited  a  violent  vomiting;  he  escaped  with  life  ;  but 
his  constitution  was  Separably  injured* 
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The  guilt  of  his  wife  was  but  too  evident.  She  peti- 
tioned the  courts  for  a  divorce,  but  the  interest  of  his 
nephew  prevailed  :  he  was  accused  of  a  malicious  ac- 
cusation ;  the  favour  of  his  court  was  withdrawn,  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  poverty  he  left  his  wife  and 
her  paramour' to  the  enjoyment  of  their  libidinous  pro- 
pensities, and  tied  to  England.  In  this  country  he  has 
now  remained  for  some  time,  subsisting  on  a  small  an- 
nuity, equally  respected  for  the  benevolence,  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners. 

Kis  nephew  soon  became  tired  of  his  worthless  mis- 
tress. She  followed  her  husband  to  England  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  but  finding  that  he  was  nearly  as  poor  as  her- 
self, she  took  lodgings  in  Church-yard-street,  Soho, 
where  she  soon  became  infamous  for  her  skill  in  all  the 

mysteries  of  flogging.    Major ,  a  notorious  swindler, 

was  one  of  her  most  constant  visitors ;  after  an  acquain- 
tance of  a  few  weeks,  they  found  that  cohabitation  would 
be  as  profitable  as  pleasing.  She  removed,  therefore,  to 
the  major's  apartments.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  military 
hero  was  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate.  In  that 
place  she  supported  him  many  months,  and  at  length  pro- 
cured his  liberation  by  means  of  fictitious  bills. 

Since  that  period  she  has  rendered  herself  notorious  by 
lier  disputes  with  a  certain  colonel,  by  her  connection 
with  a  gentleman  of  Portland-place,  of  whom  we  shall 
relate  the  memoirs  in  our  next  number,  by  her  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  an  exalted  personage,  and  by  her  endea- 
vours to  captivate  his  affection.  Into  these  circum- 
stances our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  with 
minuteness,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  leave  her  with  a 
friendly  hint,  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation of  fictitious  bills  is  punishable  by  transportation 
for  fourteen  years. 


(    34(3    ) 
THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


Kullius  addietus  jurarein  verba  magistri  ; 
Quo  raecunque  rapit  tempestas  deferoi  fotfti, 


The  present  month  has  heen  peculiarly  fertile  in  dramatic  novelties  s 
and  were  the  importance  of  any  modern  play  commensurate  with  the 
attachment  of  the  public  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  our  theatrical  cri- 
ticisms would  be  extended  to  a  length  that  might  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  the  other  departments  of  our  work.  Our 
old  favorite,  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  demands  precedence  among  the 
rivaldramatists.  He  has  produced  Darkness  Visible  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre. 

Ned  Wiiford  (Mr.  Elliston)  a  dashing  young  man  of  fortune,  is  sent 
by  his  fat  her  to  pay  his  court  to  the  daughter  of  old  Seymour.     The 
old  gentleman  sends  his  servant  Ned  with  a  letter  to  the  young  lady  * 
father, apprising  him  of  his  arrival,  and  his  intention  of  waiting  on  him, 
when  he  suddenly  beholds  Harriet ,  the  rich  ward  of  Jerry  Jenkins,  an 
old  auctioneer,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.     He  pursues  hertoth 
house  of  her  guardian,  who  himself  intends  to  marry  his  maid,  and 
gains  admittance  by  persuading  the  nephew  of  Jenkins  to  believe  that 
he  is  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  Bow-street  officers,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.     Frank  who  is 
represented  as  a  complete  cockney,  locks  him  up  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing to  Harriet's  chamber  j  an   interview  takes  place,  an  elopement 
is  determined  on,  and  Welford   is  permitted    to  depart  by   a  private 
stair-case.     In  the  mean  time  Ned  presents  his  maste'rs  letter  to  old 
Seymour  (Mr.  Grove,)  who  suspecting  him  to  be  the  emissary  of  Heart- 
ley  (Mr.  Cooper,)  afavorite  lover  of  his  daughter,  invites  him  into  his 
house,  which  is  next  door  to  that  of  Jenkins,  and  locks  him  up  in  the 
attic.     In  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  he  gets  into  the  house  of 
Jenkins,  and  there  receives  a  letter  from  Harriet,  advising  Welford  of 
her  intention  to  escape.     Welford  who  has   got   acquainted  with  Jen- 
kins, under  the  name  of  Torakins,    acquaints  him  with    the  plan  to 
carry  off  Harriet,  (Miss  De  Camp.)  He  immediately  takes  measures  to 
defeat  the  project,  but  Ned  Welford  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the  young 
lady,  while  Jenkins  in  the  dark  is  severely  handled  by  two  Irish  hay^. 
makers,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  oppose  his  arrival. 
Bustle,  vivacity,  and  spiritare  the  characteristics  of  this  farce.  Those 
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who  are  acquainted  w  th  the  other  productions  of  Mr.  Hook  will  re- 
quire no  description  of  hi;  style.  To  estate  a  knigft  is  Ihe  chief  ob- 
ject ol  his  tighter  efforts,  and  fa  this  attempt  he  always  succeeds. 
Welford  is  a  sprightly  1  olatile  fellow,  enamoured  like  -Mr  H..ok  htML 
self  of  every  pretty  girl  he  meefs.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  ttat  Jerry 
Jenkins  was  written  for  Mr.  Munden  Boh,  (  Vlr.  Jones,)  is  rerr arkable 
for  bustle  and  aptness  of  expedient,  and  Frank,  an  unfoaffid  Jerry 
Sneak,  was  peculiarly  effective  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Russell.  On  the 
whole  we  derived  more  entertainment  from  the  exhibition  of  this 
piece,  than  was  consistent  with  our  duty  as  moral  censors,  but  to  all 
admonition  on  this  point  Mr.  Hook  is  insensible. 

Lyceum. 

The  musical  farce  of  the  Boarding  House,  is  a  performance  of  very 
moderate  merit.  Alderman  Contract  (Mr.  Wewitzer,)  an  avaricious 
old  citizen,  is  desirous  of  marrying  his  ward  Caroline  Heartley  (Miss 
H.  Kelly,)  to  Christopher  Contract  (Mr.  Oxierry.)  a  near  relation  of 
his  own,  who  hasjust  arrived  from  the  University,  where,  instead  of 
studying  the  classics,  his  time  has  been  consumed  in  learning  the  fa- 
shionable art  of  boxing.  The  young  lady,  however,  has  placed  her 
affections  on  Capt.  Belfast  (Mr.  T.'Smith,)  a  dashing  young  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  rendered  a  most  essential  service  to  her  uncle  Ad- 
miral Culpepper  (Mr.  Penson,)  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea,  but  who  makes  his  appearance,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of 
old  Contract,  and  by  his  exertions,  after  overcoming  a  variety  of  dif- 
ficulties, the  lovers  are  made  happy.  Young  Contract,  thus  defeated 
becomes  reconciled  to  Caroline  Wheatsheaf  (Mrs.  Orger,)  a  lady  whom 
he  had  deserted,  who  has  followed  him  from  Cambridge,  and  rekin- 
dies  his  almost  extinct  affections,  by  generously  destroying  a  written 
promise  of  marriage,  which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  a  trick  of 
Caroline  Heartley's. 

Neither  the  dialogue  nor  characters  of  this  piece  are  distinguished 
by  elegance,  vivacity,  or  force.  Its  principal  characteristic  Is  tame 
vulgarity.  The  most  entertaining  of  the  dramatis  persona  is  "  Peter 
Fidget,  the  great  calculator,  deputy  master  of  the  ceremonies  (at 
Brighton,)  manager  of  the  new  theatre,  and  proprietor  of  the  new 
boarding-house,  with  a  white  front,  green  door,  and  brass  knocker, 
No.  16,  the  south-west  corner  of  the  North  Steyne,  Fidget  on  the 
door."  Mr.  Simon  too,  with  his  old  sayings,  and  his  proverbs,  con- 
trives to  excite  an  occasional  laugh  in  the  galleries.  "  Oh  dear  I  (he 
exclaims)  I'm  all  over  in  a  parspiration,  as  the  mutton-chop  said  to 
the  grid-iron !"  Again,  »  I'm  down  upon  you  as  the  extinguisher 
said  to  the  rush-light."     Elegant  wit !  Judicious  dramatist ! 

The  oaly  remaining  novelty  was  a  nQYf  operaf  in  threg  adg>  eatitie(f 
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M  M.  P.or  the  Blue  Storking."  The  principal  characters  are  Sir  Charles 
Canvas  (Mr.  Oxberry,)  and  Lady  Bab  Blue  (Mrs.  Sparks.)  In  the 
materials  of  this  production  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  praised  for 
its  novelty  or  interest.  Whatever  attraction,  therefore,  the  piece 
possesses,  mu«tbe  looked  for  in  the  filling  up  and  grouping  of  the 
characters.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Canvas  is  drawn  with  consi- 
derable spirit,  but  the  language  of  Lady  Bab  Blue  is  neither  charac- 
teristic nor  intelligible.  Her  mistakes,  in  the  application  of  scientific 
phraseology, are  not  those  of  ignorance  operated  on  by  affectation,  but 
of  wilful  and  conscious  pedantry.  The  dialogue  of  the  piece  was  not 
in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  the  hi.cknied  dramatists  of  the 
day  ;  the  songs  ire  barely  tolerable  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  combined 
puffing  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  Morning  Chronicle,  this  very  mode- 
rate  production  has  done  considerable  injury  to  Mr.  Moore's  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  musical  composer. 


W. N.  Jones, Printer,  Greenarbour-court, Old  Bailey,  London. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE  shall  transmit  the  infamous  epistle  without  a  signature,  to 
Mr.  Taylor:  it  will  be  for  him  to  discover  the  wretched  being  who 
could  descend  to  the  vulgar  ribaldry  it  contains.  The  performers 
know  too  well  that  as  we  are  never  influenced  in  our  observations  on 
their  conduct  by  unworthy  motives,  we  have  not  on  any  occasion 
found  reason  to  retract  them. 

The  length  of  cur  statement  of  the  controversy  between  Bell  and 
Lancaster  has  precluded  the  insertion  of  a  Critique  on  Trotter's  Life 
of  Fox.     It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Mrs.  K.  and  the  Royal  Gambler  as  soon  as  possible. 

Peace  and  Equality  has  descended  to  a  most  unfortunate  psrversion 
of  his  talents.  If  his  opinions  be  correct,  his  language  is  inexcu- 
sable. 

The  "  character  of  MissFeron"  is  too  fulsome  to  gratify  even  the 
most  partial  of  her  friends.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  its  un- 
fortunate author  has  attempted  to  make  love  through  the  medium 
of  the  press. 

We  have  had  enough  of  the  Baron  de  Geramb,  otherwise  the 
letter  of  Vindicator  should  have  appeared. 

The  Adultress  of  Portman  Square  has  threatened  to  "indite"  us 
We  wish  that  we  could  avert  her  anger  by  saying  that  her  notes  were 
as  pleasing  as  those  of  the  new  Orlando  in  the  Cabinet, 

ERRATUM. 

No.  XI.  Page  233,  line  18th  for  less  re&fi  more. 


f,J'rt  J/= '  '^ '  "A   "*t!>erLlu,lu-ie.  o/  c-qdj  6rc«UJ<,  ma^fa&e.  Jt-tgfrAeb  me  9 one  out  ink  the,  world."  , 'John  a*  t    I 
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NOVEMBER  I,  1811. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 
Sir, 

The   managers  of  the  respective  theatres  appear  to 
have  exhausted  every  British  material  of  public  enter- 
tainment ;  and  are  compelled,   in  order  to  gratify  the 
popular  admiration  of  the  uncommon  and  the  wonderful, 
to  visit  the  prisons  of  Spain,  and  the    hovels  of  Kams- 
chatka.     With  as  much  pleasure,  therefore,  as  can  be  ex- 
perienced by  one  actor,  at  the  failure  of  another,  do  I 
hasten  to  communicate  the  following  outlines  of  a  drama5 
which  shall  unite  in  its  representation  every  requisite  of 
moral  instruction,  and  of  scenic  and  pantomimical  effect* 
The  truth  of  the  fable  is  above  suspicion,  the  characters 
are  of  exalted  rank  and  more  than  usual  notoriety ;  the  ani- 
mals new  to  the  stage,  and  the  denouement  unexpected  ! 
What  more  can  be  desired,  than  that  a  dramatic  spectacle 
should  be  more  authentic  in  its  story  than  Henry  the 
Fifth,  more  surprizing  than  Harlequin  and  Asmodeus, 
more  splendid  than   the  Exile,  more  picturesque   than 
Timour  the  Tartar,  and  more  diverting  than  the  Knight 
and  the  Wood  Demon.     From  the  managers  themselves, 
I  expect  no  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
suggestions  embodied  on  the  stage;   but  from  the  two 
principal  individuals    of  the   dramatis  persons,  1  humbly 
presume  that  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  anticipate  "  a 
fine  lively  turtle*'  with  the  alderman  s  compliments,   and  a 
snug  sinecure  of  something  less  than  two  thousand  per 
annum. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  Admirer, 

TOLo  II,  Z  Z 


{     350     ) 
The  EXPEDITION,  or  VALOUR  and  TURTLE, 


Scene  the  first  opens  with  a  view  of  the  English  fleet 
of  forty  sail  of  the  line  lying  in  the  Downs;  the  trumpets 
sound,  the  cannons  rattle,  and  the  English  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  are  seen  slowly  descending  the  beach  iu 
order  to  embark  on  some  secret  and  momentous  expedi- 
tion. Chat-ahm-oh,  and  Kah-zel-reh  are  distinguished 
on  a  rising  ground,  gazing  on  the  spectacle  :  Kah-zel-reh 
delivers  to  Chat-ahm-oh  a  roll  of  instructions,  on  which 
the  audience  can  distinctly  read  "  Destruction  of  the  dire- 
ful foe  ,-"  "  Downfall  of  Gallic  treachery."  These  two 
illustrious  personages  now  embrace;  and  to  the  tune  of 
martial  music  Chat-ahm-oh  is  rowed  on  board  his  vessel; 
while  Kah-zel-reh  slowly  retires  behind  the  scenes  ;  the 
former chaunting  "  I'll  return  renown'd  victorious!"  the 
latter  humming  Doodle-doo  ! 

Scene  the  second  changes  to  Woolwich:  view  of  the 
dock-yard,  and  of  a  yacht  on  the  stocks.  Solemn  music. 
Enter  Kuhr-tizh,  the  destined  commander  of  theyacht,  ac- 
companied by  several  attendants  bearing  a  turtle,  which 
is  hoisted  on  board  to  the  tune  of"  God  save  the  King," 
while  several  barrels  of  strong  ale,  and  about  ten  dozens  of 
Madeira,  are  disposed  of  to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 
The  vessel  is  now  launched  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude;  and  the  knight,  in  whosehonour,and  at  whose 
command,  all  this  preparation  is  displayed,  mounts  [the 
ladder  and  ascends  the  side  of  the  yacht  apparently  in 
great  agitation.  As  soon  as  he  has  gained  the  deck  he 
assumes  apathetic  tone,  and  to  the  chorus  of  his  compa- 
nions pours  forth  the  following  verses  to  the  tune  of 
"  Life's  like  a  ship  in  constant  motion." 

Ah  !  little  think  the  lazy  lubbers, 
Who  at  Guildhall  in  state  preside ; 

What  dangers,  sorrows,  griefs,  and  rubbers, 
Th*  adventurous  seaman  oft  betide ! 
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Sure  he  who  first  like  me  adventured 
To  tempt  the  ocean's  boisterous  wave, 

His  heart  in  brazen  circlets  centred, 
Felt  more  than  aldermanly  brave ! 

For  me  !  tho'  sons  of  sea  may  jeer, 
And  talk  of  August's  favouring  gale, 

I  know  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
When  ocean's  mildest  winds  prevail. 

When  wintry  storms  convulse  the  ocean, 
Nor  plates  nor  dishes  still  remain, 

The  table  shakes  with  boisterous  motion^ 
And  cooky's  labours  are  in  vain : 

'Tis  sad  to  see  the  bright  tureen, 
Around  its  savory  contents  throw; 

y  Tis  sad  to  see  the  peas  so  green, 
From  dish,  like  pattering  hailstones,  flow. 

Give  me  the  calm  and  peaceful  weather^ 
When  the  brimm'd  chocolate  won't  spill  ; 

When  the  mild  breeze  scarce  stirs  a  feather ; 
And  the  bold  punch-bowl  holds  its  fill : 

When  favoring  Venus  waves  her  myrtle., 
While  toping  friends  may  drink  their  wine* 

While  undisturbed  I  carve  my  turtle^ 
Or  taste  my  oyster-sauce  divine ! 

But  should,  oh  !  should  the  fates  determine. 
The  clouds  should  darken,  winds  should  bluster  ; 

That  I  should  cat  my  fur  of  ermine, 
Nor  more  than  three  pound  stomach  muster  : 

Oh  then  ye  goddesses  and  gods, 
In  vain  my  loss,  shall  H  - — -  deplore; 

Smote  with  affliction's  heavy  rods* 
He  ne'er  shall  see  his  Billy  more  ! 

To  him  the  diving-bell  be  sent, 
To  grope  beneath  the  stormy  wave. 
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To  drag  the  liquid  element, 
And  from  tfce  sharks  my  carcase  save. 

And  when  I'm  fieaved  to  land,  dear  Shaw, 
And  in  the  cold  ground  safely  spread, 

Beneath  my  arms  a  turtle  draw, 
And  write  this  distich  o'er  my  head : 

* <e  Restored  to  land,  this  grave  contains. 
Sir^William  in  his  robes  so  trim  ; 

Who  feared,  lest  vexed  at  eating  them> 
The  hungry  fish  should  swalfow  him" 

Scene  the  third  :  the  cabin  of  the  British  general  :  lie 
takes  out  his  repeater,  looks  mournfully  athis  watch  which 
strikes  the  hour  ;  and  exclaims,  taking  at  the  same  time  a 
pinch  of  the  best  Maccabaw ;  "  'tis  three ;  these  confound- 
ed Frenchmen  will  not  permit  one  to  sleep ;  and  our  own 
guns  at  work  too !  they  might  surely  have  waited  till 
I  had  risen  !"  Enter  his  valet  and  two  or  three  officers 
who  inform  him  that  the  favorable  opportunity  offers  of 
disembarking,  Heexclaimsimpatiently,  Well,  well,  I  shall 
rise  at  five5  and  then  we  shall  see  about  it !  Exeunt  offi- 
cers ;  the  valet  assists  him  to  rise  and  put  on  his  night- 
gown. Just  as  he  is  putting  his  left  hand  into  the  sleeve 
a  servant  informs  him  that  Sir  William  Curtis  and  a  fine 
lively  turtle  are  just  arrived  :  the  general  starts  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  joy ;  puts  on  his  slippers  in  ail  possible  haste, 
and  rushes  into  the  state  cabin,  to  which  the  scene 
changes.  Here  succeeds  a  most  interesting  interview. 
They  embrace,  and  drop-scene  falls  to  the  tune  of*'  Heroes 
of  equal  worth,  how  sweet's  your  meeting." 

Act.  II.  opens  with  a  view  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
Martial  music.  A  city  in  flames ;  the  British  fleet  pour- 
ing in  broadsides :  batteries  playing  against  the  walls  of 
Flushing  :  the  breach  attempted  and  recovered :  the  dead 
and  dying  intermingled  on  the  stage,  and  the  air  involved 
in  smoke,  through  which  the  flashes  of  the  cannon, 
cast  an  occasional  and  glancing  light.  The  British 
troops  are  disembarking  to  the  sound  of  martial  music 
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and  arriving  at  the  scene  of  death  in  countless  multitudes. 
At  a  distance  is  seen  the  British  general  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam in  a  boat,  rowing  with  unusual  activity  to  the  yacht 
in  which  the  turtle  is  contained;  Sir  William  ascends 
the  sides  to  quick  time,  and  orders  his  men  to  hold  up 
the  memorable  turtle  to  the  sight  of  the  earl  and  his 
companions.  The  general  displays  evident  signs  of  joy5 
and  is  so  much  engaged  in  looking  at  the  turtle,  as 
scarcely  to  take  ai>  occasional  glance  at  the  debarking 
army.  At  the  same  instant  a  whole  regiment  is  swept 
down  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  the  turtle  slips 
from  the  hands  of  theawkward sailors,  and  falls  into  the  sea. 
The  cries  of  the  general  and  the  knight,  now  mingle  with 
those  of  the  dying  and  discomfited.  The  troops  are 
called  off  from  the  attack  ;  all  is  mournful  silence,  and  the 
general  utters  a  soliloquy  full  of  lamentations,  and  con** 
eluding  with  a  solemn  vow  that  he  will  not  take  Antwerp 
till  after  the  recovery  of  the  turtle. 

Scene  the  second,  a  perspective  view  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  On  this  part  of  the  spectacle  the  attraction  of  the 
piece  will  undoubtedly  depend.  This  thinking  nation  has 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  equinine  performers,  and 
why  should  not  the  docility,  agility,  ability,  and  every 
other  ility  of  the  piscine  race  be  received  with  minor  in- 
terest and  applause?  Enter  first  a  large  sea  horse,  and 
two  sea  mares,  who  dance  a  Scotch  reel,  to  the  singing  of 
a  sea  nymph;  several  oysters  lying  about -the  stage^  and 
gaping  with  astonishment;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
place  are  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  lobsters.  In  the 
midst  of  their  revelry  they  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  tortoise,  who  is  received  with  great  reverence  by  the 
guards,  but  the  rest  of  the  company  are  much  discom- 
posed :  the  two  mares  gallop  off,  and  the  sea  nymph  trots 
out  of  sight,  on  the  back  of  the  sea-horse. 

Act  the  third:  view  of  the  interior  of  Flushing;  the 
houses  on  fire*  the  fortifications  almost  in  ruins,  and  the 
dead  and  dying  sprawling  on  the  pavement.  Several 
horses  make  their  appearance  en  the  stage,  which  after  a 
duet,in  which  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  bewail  the 
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miseries  of  an  empty  stomach,  are  inhumanly  butchered* 
They  stagger,  groan,  and  die,  in  the  most  theatrical  of  all 
possible  ways.  No  sooner  have  they  sunk  into  everlasting 
slumber,  than  they  are  flayed  alive  ;  and  eaten  by  the 
besieged,  who  roast  their  "  tender"  limbs  on  the  ashes  of 
their  late  habitations.  At  this  moment  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence arrives  that  a  capitulation  has  taken  place,  and 
that  plenty  of  boiled  beef  may  be  foundon  board  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  The  crowd  disappears  from  the  stage,  and 
hastens  to  the  beach. 

Scene  the  second,  the  interior  of  the  general  hospital. 
The  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded,  on  beds  of  iron. 
The  groans  of  the  suffering,  the  exclamations  of  the  de- 
lirious, the  laughter  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  profligate, 
and  the  authoritative  tones  of  the  medical  attendants  are 
beautifully  intermingled  with  the  music  of  the  orches- 
tra. A  patient  comes  forward,and  the  following  dialogue 
is  happily  and  appropriately  introduced. 

Doctor.  Come,  let  me  feel  thy  pulse  ;  thy  lips  are  pale3 
Thy  eyes  are  hollow,  and  thy  limbs  do  shake, 
As  tho'  an  evil  conscience  did  afflict  thee  : 
Say  what  these  symptoms, mean  ? 

Patient.  That  rests  with  thee ; 

What  my  disease  may  be  thou  best  canst  tell, 
But  I'm  told  that  'tis  a  desperate  ague. 

Doctor.   An  ague  say'st  thou  ?  As  for  me  I  know  not ; 
In  camp  diseases,  I  am  no  proficient, 
Not  having  visited  a  camp  before ; 
But  if  it  be  an  ague  I've  no  medicine 
Wherewith  it  may  be  cured. 

Patient.  No  medicine,  doctor? 

How's  this  !  Has't  thou  no  bark,  I've  heard  'tis  good 
In  the  cold  shivering  of  the  quartan  ague : 
Pray  give  me  half  an  ounce. 

Doctor.  Would  that  I  could  ; 

But  truth  must  out,     Know'st  thou  the  great  Sir 
William  ?  9 
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From  London  came  he  in  bis  barge  of  state, 

To  greet  our  noble  general,  and  with  presents 

His  high  respect  and  reverence  proclaim : 

'Mongst  these  rare  gifts,  a  noble  prize  he  bore, 

A  turtle  lively  as  its  owner's  wit, 

And  not  less  weighty  than  his  eloquence : 

Oh  !   such  a  turtle !    who  could  gaze  upon  it, 

And  feel  not  warmth  of  eager  appetite, 

To  all  good  things  must  be  insensible. 

But  disappointment  follows  oft  desert, 

And  while  our  great  commander  thro'  his  glass 

Ey'd  the  delicious  monster  :  from  the  hands 

Of  those  who  held  it  to  his  eager  view 

Itdropt!  The  sea's  unfathomable  jaw 

Receiv'd  what  should  have  fill'd  our  general's  maw ! 

Patient    What  then  ? 

Doctor.     In  the  first  impulse  of  his  wild  distraction, 
He  swore  by  all  his  military  skill, 
By  all  the  wisdom  of  his  Kah-zel-reh, 
A  nd  ail  the  valour  of  his  lov'd  Sir  William  ; 
That  not  to  lodge  in  Antwerp's  citadel, 
Should  any  regiment  dare,  till  he  had  found 
The  turtle  so  unfortunately  lost! 
E'en  now  neglecting  every  minor  care, 
With  line  and  hook  he  sounds  the  greedy  deep, 
And  soon,  perchance,  may  draw  the  turtle  up. 
Till  then  our  *  warrants  cannot  be  obeyed, 
Nor  arms,  nor  physic,  bayonets,  or  bark, 
Obtained  can  be.     Such  is  the  general's  order. 

Scene  the  third,  the  court  of  Neptune.  Minuets  and 
concerts  by  his  principal  attendants.  The  God  of  Ocean, 
seated  on  his  throne,  informs  his  counsellors  that  the  time 
is  at  length  arrived  when  the  usurpations  of  Britannia 
shall  be  checked,  and  he  shall  be  able  to  regain  his  for- 
mer dominions.     Already  he  reminds  them  has  she  dis- 
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puted  his  empire,  and  assumed  his  power,  from  the  shoies 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  ice,  leaving  to 
him  and  his  faithful  followers  scarcely  a  place  of  courtly 
refuge.  While  Antwerp  is  safe  he  declares  that  he  has 
yet  some  hope,  and  then  relates  the  history  of  the  gene- 
ral's oath,  and  the  fate  of  the  tortoise.  His  attendants 
are  dispatched  according  to  the  usual  mode,  and  the  tur- 
tle being  produced  is  immediately  gobbled  up  by  Neptune 
and  his  courtiers,  who  sing  a  chorus  expressive  of  their 
admiration  of  its  fiavour,and  of  their  joy  at  having  render- 
ed the  siege  of  Antwerp  impossible. 

Scene  the  fourth  ;  the  re-embarkation  of  the  sick.  Blow- 
ing up  of  the  basin  of  Flushing  and  evacuation  of  the 
island.  Sailing  of  the  fleet  on  their  return.  A  dozen 
doctors  dance  a  cotillion  and  Exeunt.  Scene  changes  to 
the  Thames:  barge  of  Sir  William  ;  from  the  mast  of 
which  hangs  a  turtle,  with  a  pendant,  on  which  is  inscrib- 
ed "  Lost,  but  found  again  !" 

Scene  the  fifth.  A  dinner  party  discovered,  cloth  just 
drawn,  and  servants  bearing  the  fragments  of  a  turtle  out 
of  the  room.  Sir  William  proposes  in  a  bumper  "  damn 
enquiries  and  success  to  turtle."  Thunder  and  lightning  ; 
the  ghost  of  the  turtle  appears,  and  ejaculates  with  due 
solemnity, 

I  am  not  the  genuine  turtle, 
Nor  shall  Antwerp  e'er  be  thine ! 

Chat-ahm-oh  is  carried  off  in  a  fainting  fit ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam's looks  change  from  red  to  blue  ;  the  scene  disap- 
pears, and  the  piece  concludes  with  a  fandango  between 
Neptune  and  a  sea  nymph. 

London,  Oct.22d,  1811. 
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Sir, 

With  whatever  pleasure  a  friend  to  his  country  may 
witness  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  dive&t 
himself  of  some  degree  of  alarm,  lest  the  improvement  of 
its  understandings  should  be  purchased  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  its  morals.  The  task  of  instruction  is  now 
undertaken  by  the  most  profligate  and  unprincipled  of 
mankind,  and  academies,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
are  transferred  from  one  speculator  to  another,  like  other 
descriptions  of  disposable  property  :  the  swindler,  whom 
public  indignation  has  driven  from  the  metropolis,  retires 
into  the  country  with  all  that  extravagance  has  spared  o 
his  depredations  on  credulity,  and  purchases  a  school.  The 
attorney,  whose  malpractices  have  exposed  him  to  the 
animadversion  of  the  bench,  forsakes  his  regular  calling 
to  become  the  instructor  of  "  a  select  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen;"  and  the  literary  poltroon,  whose  vices  have 
rendered  him  the  opprobrium  of  society,  and  the  victim  of 
xmpitied  indigence,  condescends  to  inscribe  that  name 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  ornament  of  many  a  title- 
page,  on  the  sign  of  an  "  Academy" 

It  is  not  of  the  ignorance  so  much  as  the  depravity  of 
characters  like  these,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain. They  are  all  capable  of  teaching  something,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  if  his 
genius  extend  no  farther,  places  the  boys  committed  to 
their  superintendence  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above 
the  unfortunate  beings  to  whom  these  advantages  are 
denied.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  produce  an  immoral  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  that  these  men 
should  directly  encourage  their  depraved  propensities,  or 
that  they  should  wilfully  set  them  an  example  of  flagi- 
tiousness.  There  is  something  in  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  a  profligate  refugee  from  the    world  sufficiently 
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contaminating  to  produce  a  baneful  effect  on  all  who 
come  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  But  even  as  far 
as  regards  their  powers  of  instruction,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  the  expence  and  anxiety  of  those 
parents  who  confide  their  children  to  their  care,  should 
not  be  rewarded  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ;  and  that 
the  time  and  expence  which,  properly  employed,  would 
render  the  pupil  a  correct  and  accomplished  scholar, 
should  only  initiate  him  into  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  first  elements  of  literary  knowledge.  The  youth 
who  after  remaining  seven  years  at  a  common  boarding- 
school,  returns  to  his  friends  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  an  imperfect  remembrance 
of  the  Eton  syntax,  and  a  smattering  of  French,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  boy  of  hopeful  talents,  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary acquisitions. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  Kennington,  we  have  no  fewer 
than  twelve  academies  for  the  instruction  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  every  gentle- 
manly accomplishment.  The  discipline  of  the  academy 
opposite  me  is  as  follows  :  About  seven  o'clock  the  boys 
are  called  to  prayers ;  after  prayers  the  usher  looks  over 
their  themes,  which  he  praises  or  condemns  as  may  suit 
his  caprice,  and  then  returns  to  their  owners  with  his 
corrections  to  be  entered  in  a  theme  book ;  at  nine,  break- 
fast ;  from  ten  till  one,  attendance  by  the  French  master, 
who  hears  in  that  time  thirty  boys  repeat  their  verbs  and 
say  their  lessons:  correction,  therefore,  and  explanation 
are  out  of  the  question  ;  one  till  three,  dinner  ;  three  till 
five,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  writing  they  usually 
make  some  progress;  but  in  arithmetic  they  are  given  a 
question,  which  if  it  be  not  answered  that  day,  must  be 
left  till  another.  Between  three  and  five  also,  the  dancing 
master  attends  in  an  adjoining  room.  Half  of  the  school 
are  compelled  to  leave  their  studies  to  attend  him;  and 
in  these  two  hours  he  contrives  to  teach  twenty  boys 
their  five  positions,  and  ten  others  the  first  step  of  the 
College  hornpipe.     From  seven  till  eight,  the  boys  are 
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employed  in  laying  aside  their  books,  and  preparing  for 
prayers.     At  eight,  supper  and  to  bed. 

The  drawing  and  music  master  attend  three  times  « 
week  one  hour  each  time.  The  regular  routine  of  study 
is  thus  additionally  interrupted,  and  the  progress  of  the 
"  young  gentlemen"  in  these  accomplishments  may  be 
easily  conceived  S 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  average  acquisitions  of 
one  of  the  pupils  may  possibly  amount  to  the  impera- 
tive mood  of  a  French  verb ;  the  first  position  towards 
an  Irish  step;  one  rule  in  arithmetic ;  and  a  speech  from 
Enfield's  Speaker.  A  page  of  writing,  called  a  "  Piece," 
is  filled  up  by  the  writing-master,  and  the  admiring  pa- 
rents wonder  at  their  darling's  proficiency. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  their  acqui- 
sitions are  so  trifling,  they  are  free  from  the  discipline  of 
flogging,  or  that  because  their  indolence  is  indulged, 
•their  happiness  is  consulted.  The  cat-o"1 '-nine-tails  is  used 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  severity*  but  it  is  always 
the  instrument  of  capricious  rage.  The  pupil  is  not 
flogged  because  he  has  done  wrong,  but  because  the  master 
happens  to  be  in  a  feverish  humour.  His-  scholars  hate 
him,  therefore,  but  do  not  fear  him:  and  instead  of  being 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  or  endeavouring  to  avoid 
future  chastisement  by  the  propriety  of  their  demeanor, 
and  the  intenseness  of  their  application,  they  are  only 
hardened  to  perverseness  by  the  consciousness  that  pu- 
nishment equally  awaits  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  and 
that  goodness  and  application  are  no  recommendation  to 
the  favour  of  their  instructor,  any  more  than  wickedness 
or  indolence  are  the  certain  objects  of  his  vengeance. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  establish- 
ments are.  usually  conducted,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  inclosed  curiosities.  They  are  taken 
from  the  theme-book  of  a  relative  who  received  his  edu- 
cation under  a  Mr.  — ,  formerly  a  journeyman  baker, 
but  now  the  proprietor  of  an  academy  for  a  select  num- 
ber of  young  gentlemen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
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certain  cross,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  several  worthy  bre- 
thren, I  shall  send  you  some  interesting  particulars  as 
soon  as  leisure  shall  enable  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  has  lately  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  author,  and 
that  the  pupil. of  whom  the  subjoined  theme  is  a  last  pro- 
duction, was  lately  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Hap- 
pily his  progress  at  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  will 
not  depend  on  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language! 

Theme  to  be  translated,  given  by  Master  — ,  of—  Academy. 

My  dear  Father, 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  assure  you  that  I  am 
the  same.  I  am  now  making  vast  strides  in  my  learning,  and  my 
master  and  mistress  are  very  good  to  me.  They  asked  me  into  the 
parlour  yesterday,  where  I  had  some  nice  apples  and  walnuts.  With 
love  to  sisters :  so  no  more  at  present,  from  your  loving  son, 

M.W. 

The   Boys  Translation. 
(The  master's  corrections  between  brackets  in  italics.) 
Mon  Cher  Pere, 
Je  suis  tres  joyeuse  ouir  [d'ouir]  que  vous  etez  bien  ;  et  je  vous 
assure  que  je  suis  le  meme.     Je  suis  \Jefais]   a  present,  faisant  \ont\ 
grandes  marches  en  mon  savoir  [mes  letlres.']     Mon  maitre,  et  \ma] 
maitresse  sont  tres  bonne  au  moi  [a  me."]    lis  me  demandoient  \invi- 
teni]  en  la  parleur  hier  ou  avois  [J'ea]  des  pommes,  et  des  walnuts 
[fruits  de  waUe.']     Avec  amour  aux  sceurs,  et  si  nonplus  en  present, 
de  [a]  votre  fils  affectione. 

M.W. 
Et  moi,  Monsieur,  Je  dirai,  si  non  plus  en  present  a 

J.  W. 
Kennington,  October  15. 


ASHE's  TRAVELS  and  The  SPIRIT  of  the  BOOK. 
Or,  the  History  of  a  Diamond  Merchant. 


No  man  ever  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
or  employed  to  a  useful  purpose  the  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation that  are  afforded  by  vicissitude  alone,  without 
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being  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  utmost 
depravity  of  principle  may  be  combined  with  the  most 
amiable  feelings  ;  that  men  whose  conduct  is  governed 
by  no  maxims  of  moral  rectitude,  may  be  susceptible  of 
the  most  sublime  and  most  generous  sentiments:  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  brave,  and  liberal,  andcompas- 
sionate  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  natural  emotion, 
without  possessing  that  firmness  of  character,  or  being 
habitually  impressed  with  those  principles  which  afford 
the  only  security  for  permanence  of  virtue,  and  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  indulgence  of  the  baser  passions. 

An  individual  may  be  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
utmost  ardor  of  temperament,and  the  utmost  sensibility  of 
feeling,  without  having  those  qualities  restrained,  or  di- 
rected by  a  regular  and  virtuous  education.His  friendships, 
therefore,  will  be  warm  but  momentary,  his  first  emo- 
tions will  usually  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  but  their  ope- 
ration will  be  transient  and  irregular ;  incapable  of  acting 
by  any  determined  system,  he  will  pursue  that  path  to 
emolument  and  distinction  which  promises  him  the  most 
immediate  arrival  at  the  object  in  view,without  pausing  to 
consider  by  what  difficulties  it  is  impeded,  whether  its 
course  be  lawful,  or  in  what  degree  his  progress  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  others.  Accordingly  no  character  is 
more  common  than  that  of  an  individual  who  expends  in 
acts  of  generosity,  the  money  that  he  obtains  by  injustice. 
His  feelings  are  humane,  but  his  principles  lax,  or  per- 
verted %  and  without  looking  to  the  general  consequences 
of  his  actions,  he  robs  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor. 

With  whatever  alarm  the  preceding  observations  may 
be  considered  by  the  well-meaning  persons,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  atrocity  of  character,  as  synonimous 
with  criminality  of  conduct,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
they  form  the  most  powerful  evidence  a  priori  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  revealed  religion.  They  prove  that  the  social 
feelings  would  not  in  any  state  of  society  be  the  source  of 
virtue,  unaided  or  unrestrained  by  some  unerring  and 
universal  principles  of  conduct ;  that  it  is  as  possible  to 
be  as  amiable  as  the  light  of  nature  can  shew  us  to  be, 
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without  being  useful  to  others,  or  happy  in  ourselves ;  and 
that  distrust,  and  jealousy,  andhatred,  may  prevail  under 
every  human  authority,  under  the  fairest  forms  of  civili- 
zation, and  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  administra- 
tion of  the  most  severe  and  immutable  laws. 

Of  the  dangers  arising  from  defective  education,  the 
individual,  to  a  sketch  of  whose  career  the  preceding  ob- 
servations are  preliminary,  affords  a  melancholy  instance. 
In  the  summer  of  1810,  a  correspondent  of  the  Scourge 
became  acquainted  with  him  under  the  name  of  Anville, 
and  had  many  opportunities  of  bearin/  testimony  to  his 
generosity  of  feeling,  and  to  the  sock.;  frankness  of  his 
temper.  While  in  great  distress  himself,  he  afforded 
pecuniary  assistance  to  more  than  one  individual,  who 
had  no  claim  on  hiskindness  but  their  necessities,  and 
while  the  most  indefatigable  activity  was  demanded  by 
the  peculiarities  Gf  his  own  situation,  he  was  unwearied 
in  personal  exertion  for  the  happiness  of  others.  Of  con- 
vivial disposition,  but  temperate  habits ;  at  once  ardent 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  methodical  in  application  ;  his 
caution  attempered  his  vehemence,  and  his  enthusiasm 
gave  vigour  to  his  purposes.  That  of  such  a  man  the 
subjoining  facts  should  be  recorded,  is  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature;  nor  should  we  have  entered  into 
a  detail  so  much  better  calculated  to  gratify  curiosity 
than  to  afford  instruction,  had  not  our  correspondent  ad- 
duced some  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearing under  the  assumed  name  of  Anville,  he  had  be- 
come in  some  degree  sensible  of  his  errors,  and  had  made 
some  progress  towards  a  sincere  reformation,  or  had  the 
account  of  him  contained  in  a  contemporary  publication 
been  distinguished  by  justice  or  correctness. 

Respecting  the  early  life  of  Captain  Ash  we  know  little 
more,  than  that  he  received  his  education  in  France,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  service.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  anew  system  of  discipline  and 
regulation  was  adopted  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
anceof  the  Archduke  Charles;  and  the  person  whose 
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memoirs  we  are  now  relating,  whose  military  name  it 
would  be  useless  to  conjecture,  was  suffered  to  retire  upon 
a  small  pension.  Soon  after  he  left  the  Austrian  terri-» 
tories,  and  returned  to  his  native  country.  During  the 
turbulent  period  that  immediately  succeeded,  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  an  active  agent  of  O'Connor;  and  the 
party,  of  which  he  undertook  the  support,  being  totally 
disorganized,  he  first  came  over  to  England,  where  we  do 
believe  that  he  was  regarded  with  [some  degree  of  confi- 
dence by  many  respectable  persons,  and  having  collected 
a  small  sum  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  took  an 
early  passage  for  America. 

In  America  it  is  probable,  that  he  obtained  the  ne« 
cessaries  of  life,  partly  by  teaching  French,  and  partly 
by  correspondence  in  the  newspapers.  But  whether  he 
visited  the  Allegany  Mountains,  and  the  shores  of  the 
v  Mississippi,  or  saw  any  of  the  native  Indians  of  whose 
'  manners  he  favours  us  with  a  description  in  his  Travels, 
we  have  considerable  doubts ;  that  he  engaged  in  many 
enterprizes,  more  remarkable  for  their  boldness  than  their 
rectitude,  is  admitted  even  by  his  friends  ;  and  that  all  his 
projects  ended  i it  disappointment,  is  asserted  by  himself 
and  corroborated  by  the  sequel  of  his  history.  At  the  end 
of  a  five  years  res  fence,  in  the  United  States,  he  found 
himself  at  Charlestown,  without  friends  or  prospect,  and 
with  four  dollars  in  his  pocket.  His  companion,  a  French- 
man, was  in  a  state  of  destitution  even  still  more  de- 
plorable ;  and  these  two  unfortunate  adventurers.,  ram- 
bled about  the  streets  of  Charlestown,  alternately  exhort- 
ing each  other  to  fortitude,  and  pouring  forth  the 
lamentations  of  despair,  when  the  united  influence  of 
fatigue  and  curiosity  led  them  to  a  notorious  tavern  and 
gaminghouse.  While  Ash  was  pondering  over  his  pint 
of  wine,  on  the  means  of  self-murder,  his  companion 
joined  the  croud  at  the  gaming  table.  After  remain- 
ing some  time  he  returned,  and  demanded  the  loan  of  a 
dollar.  The  captain  with  gloomy  reluctance  complied 
with  his  request,   In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  re- 
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peated  his  demand.  Ashe,  now  excited  to  a  pitch  of  des- 
peration, threw  upon  the  table  the  contents  of  his  purse, 
while  his  companion  returned  to  try  his  fortune  with 
the  three  dollars  that  it  contained.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
captain  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  return  of  his 
friend  who  shook  him  by  the  hand/with  the  salutation  of 
"  Here,my  old  boy,  we  are  made  for  ever,"  and  presenting 
to  him  a  green  bag  filled  with  dollars,  proceeded  to  order 
a  sumptuous  entertainment.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
they  supped  with  unusual  appetite.  The  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  the  harbour,  and  took  a  passage  to 
Sfhgland.  They  were  detained,  however,  for  many  days, 
by  the  loss  of  the  bag  of  dollars,  so  miraculously  obtained. 
At  length  it  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  an  unfortunate 
wretch  named  Wilson,  who  had  stolen  it  from  beneath  the 
captain's  pillow ;  he  gladly  surrendered  the  property  on 
condition  of  pardon,  and  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars each,  the  produce  of  the  three  last  pieces  in  Ash's  pos- 
session, they  obtained  their  passage  to  the  British  shore, 
and  were  enabled  to  assume  a  respectable  appearance  on 
their  arrival  in  Liverpool. 

But  Liverpool,  while  it  abounded  in  temptations  to 
extravagance,  afforded  little  scope. for  the  exercise  of 
those  talents  which  our  hero  was  destined  to  display  in 
other  re  gions  of  the  globe.  In  a  few  weeks  he  exhibited 
to  his  former  companions  a  deplorable  picture  of  hopeless 
penury ;  to  gain  the  metropolis  was  his  only  apparent 
refuge  from  starvation,  and  with  half-a-crown  in  his 
pocket,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  abode  of  quackery  and  in- 
humanity. When  he  arrived  at  Coventry,  one  shilling  of 
his  treasure  was  all  that  remained ;  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  inn  yard,  the  sight  of  half  a  dozen  recruits 
had  almost  tempted  him  to  enlist.  His  appearance  was 
respectable,  and  he  had  been  decently  clothed  by  the 
kindness  of  his  friends-  The  landlady  was  a  buxom 
good-natured  looking  woman,  and  to  her  he  disclosed 
his  situation.  She  told  him  to  "  keep  up  his  spirits"  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  "  kindly  welcome"  to  a  dinner 
that  was  just  about  to  be  served  up  to  the  principal  inha- 
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fcitants  of  the  town,  who  had  met  to  celebrate  the  for- 
mation of  a  corps  of  volunteers.  "  Never  mind  the  mo- 
ney," said  she ;  "eat  and  drink  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
them ;  I'll  frank  you  ;  and  don't  be  afraid  of  your  sup- 
per and  a  bed ;  you  shall  sleep  here  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow I'll  give  you  a  pound  note,  to  keep  you  on  the 
road.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  man  should  ever  see  dis- 
tress. And  as  your  handkerchief  is  a  little  dirty  or  so, 
why  I'll  lend  you  one  of  Tommy's."  The  captain  was  a 
man  of  gallantry,  but  all  this  Was  uttered  with  so  evident 
a  union  of  simplicity  and  benevolence,  that  he  suffered 
the  compliment  to  his  person  to  pass  unnoticed  :  in  reality 
his  thoughts  were  diverted  to  other  objects.  After  the 
necessary  preliminaries  of  shaving  and  brushing,  she  was 
ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  found  himself 
among  forty  or  fifty  of  the  "  principal"  inhabitants  of  that 
"ancient. to  wn," 

The  captain  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  president,  an 
attorney.  After  the  cloth  was  drawn  a  subscription  was 
proposed  for  a  labourer  who  had  fallen  from  the  scaffold* 
aad  Anville  threw  his  last  shilling  into  the  plate !  As  the 
punch  continued  to  circulate,  the  company  either  divided 
into  political  parties,  or  sunk  beneath  the  table;  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  captain  found  himself  t&te-a-tite  with 
the  president.  To  him,  therefore,  he  revealed  his  dis- 
tresses, and  described  his  desperate  situation.  Mr.  I\L 
was  a  "  good  kind  of  man,"  though  an  attorney  ;  he  tes- 
tified the  most  lively  interest  in  his  story,  and  suggested  a 
variety  of  ways  in  whichit  might  be  possible  for  Anville 
to  obtain  a  subsistence.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him 
that  a  school  was  much  wanted  by  the  more  wealthy  part 
of  his  neighbours.  "  You  speak  French,"  he  observed, 
"  extremely  well,  and  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  know- 
ledge  of  one  kind  or  other ;  it  is  a  done  thing ;  you  shall  b£ 
master  of  an  academy.  I  shall  frank  you  at  the  inn  for  a 
week,  in  that  time  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  you  a  num- 
ber of  scholars,  and  your  further  success  will  depend  on 
your  own  good  conduct/'    The  next  morning  the  attar- 
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ney  exerted  himself  among  his  club  companions,  while 

Mrs. ^fashionable  milliner,  undertook  the  labour  of 

a  regular  canvas  among  the  ladies,  and  at  night  the  bene- 
volent lawyer  returned  with  a  list  of  forty  scholars  at  two 
guineas  a  quarter. 

Herehe  might  have  continued  respectable  and  content- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had  he  not  been  cursed 
with  a  tolerable  person.  His  admission  indeed  to  scenes  and 
societies  from  which  pedagogues  are  usually  excluded,.had 
led  him  intoexpences  unbecoming  his  situation,  and  dis- 
proportionate to  his  income ;  but  the  difficulties  to  which 
this  misconduct  subjected  him  might  have  been  easily 
overcome,  had  not  the  wife  of  an  opulent  tradesman  at 
whose  house  he  frequently  visited,  become  enamoured  of 
his  person.  That  no  criminal  intercourse  took  place,  we 
can  assert  from  the  best  of  all  possible  authority,  that  of 
the  lady  herself.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  husband  and  the 
suspicions  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  were  but  too  evident 
in  the  desertion  of  his  school,  and,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
and  pursued  by  the  clamours,  however  undeserved,  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  birth- 
place of  Peeping  Tom,  and  sought  concealment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  reassumed  the  name 
of  Ashe. 

The  exploit  which  we  are  about  to  record  is  of  a  na- 
ture so  extraordinary,  that  were  not  its  truth  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  scepticism,  and  capable  of  cor- 
roboration! by  the  parties  who  became  the  victims  of  de- 
ception, we  should  not  hazard  our  credit  with  the  reader 
by  the  relation  of  circumstances  apparently  so  incredible. 
The  court  of  Portugal  having  emigrated  to  the  Brazils, 
Lord  Strangford  was  appointed  envoy  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
About  a  month  before  his  lordship's  departure  from  this 
country  our  hero  took  his  passage  for  Madeira,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  private  secretary  to  that  nobleman;  at  one  of 
the  Canary  islands  he  found  it  convenient  to  remove  on 
board  of  an  American  vessel,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  he  assumed  the  character  of  envoy.    By  means 
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of  forged  letters  he  obtained  an  accredited  recep* 
tion  from  the  court,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  he 
purchased  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  dia- 
monds, for  which  he  paid  by  bills  on  Hammersley  and 
Co.  After  defrauding  the  good  people  of  Rio  Janeiro  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  was  consistent  with  policy,  he  ob- 
tained a  farewell  audience  of  the  regent,  and  shortly 
after  set  sail  on  his  return  to  England.  He  touched  ia 
his  passage  at  all  the  minor  Canary  islands,  and  levied 
contributions  to  a  considerable  amount  in  wines  and  cotton. 
At  Madeira  he  obtained  goods  to  the  amount  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  on  a  Mr.  Reid,  besides  several  minor  purchases 
of  value,  from  other  inhabitants.  At  all  these  places  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  deference  and  admitted  to 
the  first  circles  of  society.  He  was  an  Englishman ,  and  a 
representative  of  the  English  court,  and  this  was  at  once 
a  claim  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Portuguese  government^ 
and  on  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives.— At 
length  having  preyed  on  the  credulity  of  the  diamond 
the  cotton  and  the  wine  merchants  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  he  resolved  to  be  content  with  his  good  fortune, 
and  to  return  in  the  lull  tide  of  prosperity  to  England, 
His  intention,  as  he  explains  it  himself,  was  to  dispose  of 
his  cargo  on  his  arrival  in  the  Thames,  to  take  up  the 
bills  on  Hammersley,  and  to  retire  on  the  surplus  of  his 
speculation.  That  this  plan  would  have  fully  answered 
his  purposes,  and  was  indeed  the  only  one  that  he  could 
hope  to  execute,  does  not  palliate  its  guilt.  No  one 
doubted  the  intention  of  Dr.  Dodd,  to  replace  the  money 
of  which  he  attempted  to  defraud  Lord  Chesterfield; 
yet  Dr.  Dodd  was  not  considered  as  a  fit  object  of  the 
royal  mercy. — Contrary  breezes  detained  him  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  very  winds  that  delayed  the 
departure  of  the  charge  des  affaires,  wafted  Lord  Strang- 
ford  into  port !  The  imposture  was  now  discovered ; 
the  ship  was  detained,  its  cargo  confiscated,  and  the 
diamond  merchant  cast  into  a  dungeon. 
Here  he  remained  six  months,  excluded  from  the  light 
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of  day,  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  suffering.  The  dungeon 
was  small,  and  divided  between  him  and  an  unfortunate 
wretch  who  hourly  expected  to  be  put  to  death.  Such 
was  the  noxious  situation,  and  so  confined  the  limits,  of 
theircell,  that  they  could  only  sleep  alternately,  the  one 
fanning  away  the  musquitos  while  the  other  indulged  in 
Tepose.  At  length  his  companion  was  removed,  and  hia 
intercourse  between  him  and  his  guard  became  more  fre- 
quent and  unrestrained.  When  the  captain  was  seized 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  a  diamond  in  his 
fundament.  With  this  last  resource  he  prevailed  over  the 
fidelity  of  his  keeper,  who  obtained  a  passage  for  himself 
and  the  captain  on  board  an  American  vessel,  which  bore 
them  from  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and 
landed  them  at  Gravesend. 

During  his  residence  at  Coventry  he  divided  some  por- 
tion of  his  leisure  in  compiling  an  account  of  his  travels 
through  America.  Whether  he  ever  visited  the  scenes 
that  he  describes  we  have  before  observed  to  be  more  than 
doubtful,  and  were  the  external  evidence  of  his  credibili- 
ty as  a  traveller  of  a  nature  less  suspicious,  the  internal 
evidence  is  too  well  calculated  to  excite  distrust.  The 
manuscript,  however,  of  whatever  value  it  might  be,  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1809,  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  under 
the  form  of  three  handsome  duodecimos,  and  under  the 
title  of  "  Travels  in  America,  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  rivers  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  ascertaining  the  produce  and  condi- 
tion of  their  banks  and  vicinity,  by  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq." 
In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  public  are  informed,  that 
the  writer  is  then  on  his  return  to  America  :  by  this  stra- 
tagem the  creditors  who  had  known  him  under  the  name 
of  Ashe,  wrere  so  far  deceived  as  to  think  all  enquiry  after 
him  unavailing;  but  instead  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambeth,  and  supported 
himself  by  occasional  correspondence  with  the  newspapers, 
under  the  name  of  Anville.    At  length  he  became  con-< 
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xiected  with  Mr.  Blagdon  of  the  Phcenix,  and  on  therever* 
sion  of  that  paper  toother  hands,  undertook  the  principal 
management  of  Blagdon's  Weekly  Political  Register,  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  violence  than  energy,  and  bet* 
ter  calculated  to  shew  the  spirit  of  political  intolerance 
in  all  its  deformity,  than  to  benefit  the  cause  in  which  its 
proprietors  were  engaged.  Its  circulation  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  on  its  demise,  he  reassumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Phcenix,  of  which  till  very  lately,  we  believe  him  to 
have  possessed  the  exclusive  management. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1810,  he  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  and  only  appeared  in 
town,  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  business.  What  recommendations  he  may 
have  had  during  this  period,  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  that  he  received  considera- 
ble  pecuniary  assistance  from  persons  in  confidential 
situations  at  St.  James's ,  we  have  the  most  cogent  reasons 
to  believe.  In  the  beginning  of  January  last,  he  ven- 
tured to  town,  to  pay  his  respects  to  one  of  his  benefac- 
tors, and  encountered  at  Charing-cross,  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  he  had  least  wished  to  see,Mr.  Reid  of  Madeira, 
holder  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  fictitious  bills,  who 
had  that  day  arrived  in  London,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  him.  Mr.  Reid  seemed  willing  to  com- 
promise the  matter  in  an  amicable  way,  and  asked  him 
to  dinner ;  but  while  they  were  over  their  wine,  the  police 
officers  disturbed  the  conversation,  and  Ashe  alias  Anville 
was  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Here  he  underwent 
nine  examinations,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  considera- 
ble talent  and  exemplary  firmness.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  proving  to  his  lordship,  that  the  acts  of  which 
he  was  accused  having  been  committed  in  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  were  without  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  pro- 
secutor being  thus  disappointed  in  his  design  of  bring*- 
ing  him  to  criminal  punishment,  proceeded  against  him 
civilly,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Bench. 

While  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Phoenix, 
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business  led  him  occasionally  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Blag- 
don;  into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman,  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  delicate  investigation  was  committed  for 
revisal.  Anville  gained,  by  snatches,  a  knowledge  of  its 
contents,  and  after  each  visit  committed  his  observations 
to  paper.  On  his  committal  to  the  Bench,  he  manufac- 
tured his  memoranda  into  three  volumes,  duodecimo, 
-which  he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Book."  In  this  work  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  bad  taste,  and  much  unmeaning  declamations  : 
his  language  is  destitute  of  ease  and  precision,  and  he  is 
frequently  pompous  where  he  wishes  to  be  pathetic. 
As  the  incidents  of  the  real  story  are  comparatively  few, 
the  necessity  of  filling  the  three  volumes,  has  rendered 
his  narrative  tedious  and  languid.  But  on  the  whole  the 
work  is  superior  to  the  every-day  novels  founded  on  fact, 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  that  we  formerly  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  person 
subscribing  himself  A  late  Possessor  of  the  Book,  Vide 
Scourge,  Vol.  II.  p.  68.  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted 
with  the  identity  of  Ashe  and  Anville. 

His  confinement  in  the  Bench  was  in  all  probability  the 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  could  have  befallen 
him.  For  the  Spirit  of  the  Book,  he  received  two  hundred 
guineas  and  a  release  for  two  hundred  more.  Sir  Berkely 
William  Guise,  the  object  of  whose  visits  it  does  not 
become  us  to  explain,afforded  him  pecuniary-assistance; 
from  the  writer  of  a  celebrated  pamphlet  he  received 
150/.  for  revisions  and  corrections,  and  from  the  re- 
spectable proprietor  of  the  Phoenix,  he  must  have  ob- 
tained considerable  sums.  At  length  the  insolvent  act 
was  passed :  the  captain  appealed  to  the  clemency  and 
humanity  of  his  creditors;  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
cruelty  of  detaining  him  in  prison,  without  the  hope  of 
extrication,  while  so  many  of  his  fellow  prisoners  were 
restored  to  freedom.  His  appeal  was  successful ;  they 
took  his  notes  of  hand  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound;  and 
immediately  on  his    discharge  he    contrived    to  elude 
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their  vigilance,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Whe- 
ther he  still  remains  within  the  circumference  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  be  proceeding  on  another  voyage 
#to  America,  is  only  interesting  to  his  creditors.  The  in- 
telligence of  his  disappearance  must  have  been  received 
with  more  vexation  than  surprise :  they  knew  already 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  honour,  and  it 
would  have  demanded  a  stability  of  principle  and  a  recti- 
tude of  feeling,  much  greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  com- 
mon men,  to  forget  their  endeavours  to  inflict  upon  him 
the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  At  any  rate  his  history 
may  impress  on  the  mind  of  those  individuals,  to  whom 
these  pages  may  recal  his  memory,  many  useful  lessons 
of  conduct.  If  secrecy,  activity,  temperance,  and  re- 
gularity, have  saved  from  destruction  a  man  so  destitute 
of  religious  or  moral  principle;  how  much  will  the  same 
qualities  and  the  same  habits  contribute  to  the  success, 
and  add  to  the  brilliance  of  rectitude  and  honesty!  and  if 
with  all  his  native  generosity  of  feeling,  and  all  the  quali- 
fications of  the  man  of  business,  his  derelictions  and  irre- 
gularities,have  counteracted  all  the  natural  effects  of  his 
industry,  what  stronger  argument  can  be  afforded  for 
our  perseverance  in  those  virtuous  and  honourable  paths, 
which  not  only  afford  us  the  most  certain  prospects  of 
ultimate  affluence  and  respectability,  but  even  when  they 
fail  of  leading  us  to  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  are  never 
looked  back  upon  with  any  feeling  of  repentance  ? 
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Though  differing  from  you  very  essentially  in  my  po- 
litical views,  and  entertaining  a  very  different  opinion  of 
public  men  and  public  measures,  from  those  which  have 
distinguished  the  pages  of  the  Scourge,  I  cannot  but 
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admire  the  moderation  with  which  you  espouse  the  po 
pillar  cause,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  you  investi- 
gate the  most  important  questions  that  present  themselves 
to  the  national  attention.     It  seems   to  be  imagined  by 
the  other  writers  of  the  day,  that  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
reform  is  inconsistent  with  our  approval  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  ;  that  the  man  who  declaims  against  corruption 
must  necessarily  be  an  opponent  of  every  measure  adopted 
by  government ;  and  that  to  assert  the  liberty  of  the  press,, 
while  you  admire  the  talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  is  the 
acme  of  absurdity  and  hypocrisy.     In  other  words  a  lite- 
rary partizan  must  never  exercise  the  faculty  of  discri- 
mination ;  he  must  blend  the  good  and  evil  conduct  of 
his  political  adversaries  and  of  his  patrons  in  one  collec- 
tive censure  ;  he  must  confound  individuals  with  princi- 
ples; and  judge  of  every  political  measure,  not  by  the 
guidance  of  reason,  but  according  to  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  his  party.  'That  you  have  escaped  the  general 
contagion,  is  one  great  motive  for  my  addressing  you  in 
particular  on  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  to  the 
party  under  whose  auspices  I  have  hitherto  pursued  my 
political  career,  and  to  that  numerous  class  of  literary  in- 
dividuals which  is  dependant  on  the  Pittite  party  for  the 
reward  of  its  present  exertions,  and  the  encouragement 
of  its  future  labours. 

It  appears  evident  from  the  overt  acts  of  the  present 
ministry,  that  they  have  deliberately  and  decidedly 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  conduct  towards  political 
literature,  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  sensible  ex- 
perience of  its  impolicy  will  induce  them  to  diverge. 
They  have  resolved  to  own  "  no  argument  but  force," 
and  instead  of  pursuing  the  Walpolian  plan,  of  encou- 
raging men  of  talents  to  overcome  their  antagonists  in 
literary  warfare,  they  have  adopted  an  apparently  incor- 
rigible opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  prosecute  the  popular 
journalists  than  to  answer  them.  Acknowledging,  by 
their  legal  measures,  their  conviction  of  the  formidable 
influence  of  the  press  in  one  direction,  it  never  occurs  to 
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their  consideration,  that  its  power  might  be  rendered 
equally  formidable  in  the  other,  and  that  if  the  preachers 
of  sedition  obtain  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  the  supporters  of  social  order,  or  the  ex- 
isting administration,  require  only  the  same  facilities  to 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  Burdettites  are  supported 
by  their  party,  and  their  example  might  have  taught  the 
ministers  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  similar  policy.  Had 
they  encouraged  some  able  partizan  to  refute  the  ribal- 
dries of  Cobbett,  they  would  have  served  the  cause  of 
the  public  and  themselves  much  more  substantially  than 
by  sending  him  to  Newgate. 

In  common  cases  prosecution  only  fills  the  purse  of  the 
offender,  and  exalts  his  reputation.  By  proceeding  against 
the  Hunts,  the  attorney-general  has  trebled  the  sale  of  the 
Examiner,  and  raised  the  most  simple  of  all  literary  drivel- 
lers into  some  degree  of  popular  estimation :  by  persevering 
in  his  efforts  lie  has  transformed  Mr.  Drakard  into  a  public 
m3n,  and  forced  the  Stamford  News  into  extensive  circu- 
lation. Mr.  Finnerty  is  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  sinking  into  association  with  the 
very  lowest  orders  of  society ;  he  is  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment in  Lincoln  gaol,  and  he  immediately  becomes  a  man 
of  consequence :  is  hailed  as  the  champion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  ;  is  relieved  by  a  subscription  that  will  pay 
his  debts  and  his  expences,  and  leave  him  a  considerable 
surplus  with  which  to  resume  his  career :  and  will  return 
to  his  former  avocations  with  a  power  of. doing  mischief, 
and  of  promoting  his  personal  advancement,  that,  but  for 
the  indiscretion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  he  would  never  have 
possessed. 

The  neglect  of  literary  merit  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
has  an  injurious  operation,  not  merely  because  men  of 
talents  do  not  exert  themselves  in  their  cause,  but  be- 
cause neglect  is  followed  by  desertion,  and  those  who 
cannot  obtain  either  profit  or  honour  on  the  right  side  of 
the  question,  will  espouse  the  wrong,  Fluman  nature  is 
-frail,  and  authors  must  eat  as  well  as  prime  ministers. 
The  ministry  therefore  not  only  lose  the  services  of  men 
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of  genius  and  eloquence,  but  find  them  marshalled 
against  them  in  a  phalanx  that  all  the  terrors  of  Sir 
Vicary  will  never  be  able  to  dismay. 

A  similar  system  is  pursued  by  every  individual  con- 
nected with  the  government.  In  your  eighth  number 
3'ou  gaveao  account  of  a  Colonel  F.  the  editor  of  the  Mi- 
litary Magazine.  Whether  that  account  was  correct  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain ;  but  the  personal  dements  of  the 
individual,  though  they  may  be  a  proper  object  of  moral 
satire,  or  even  afford  a  plausible  reason  for  disclaiming 
his  literary  services,  can  by  no  means  justify  the  Duke 
of  York,  or  the  members  of,  the  government,  in  appear- 
ing to  sanction  his  labours,  and  leaving  them  after  their 
completion,  to  be  their  own  reward;  nor  if  even  the 
contrary  should  be  admitted,  will  government  stand  ac- 
quitted when  it  is  known  that  they  made  no  inquiry  into 
his  personal  history,  but  disclaimed  him  without  any  in* 
quiry  at  all.  The  captain  established  the  Military  Ma- 
gazine under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  has  now  conducted  it  for  many  months  without  one 
smile  of  encouragement  from  that  exalted  personage,  or 
one  mark  of  attention  from  any  dependant  of  the  minis- 
ter's. To  say  that  the  work  is  badly  written  is  to  say 
nothing:    no   individual    connected  with   public  affairs 

thought  proper  to  examine  into  *  its  merits,   and  F 

lias  expended  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  involved 
himself  in  considerable  embarrassment,  without  the 
slightest  intimation  of  encouragement.  Had  the  maga- 
zine been  written  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  Burke,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
fate  would  have  been  different. 

The  Pittite  system,  and  the  measures  of  its  supporters, 
are  at  present  entirely  dependant  on  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  those  Dutch  commissioners  and  other  worthy 
gentlemen,  who  obtained  the  rewards  of  their  stupidity 
duringthe  glorious  days  of  anti-jacobinism,  or  on  individu- 
als who  are  in  possession  of  public  ofnces,obtained  for  me- 
rits of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish the  literary  partizan,and  to  whom  the  task  of  political 
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writing  has  always  been  a  secondary,  incidental,  and  gra- 
tuitous employment.  These  are  not  the  men  to  sway  the 
opinions  of  a  nation,  or  to  counteract  the  exertions  of  the 
Cobbefcts  and  the  Whites.  Objects  of  so  much  importance 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  men  whose  profession  is  lite- 
rature, excited  by  the  hope  of  future  reward,  and  encou- 
raged by  present  testimonials  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
patrons.  When  ministers  are  once  convinced  that  to 
patronize  such  characters  is  better  than  to  dabble  in  ess 
officios,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  them. 

A  Ministerialist, 


NOTORIOUS  CHARACTERS ;  or,  NEW  ROADS  to 

DISTINCTION. 

'Sia, 

As  many  of  your  country  readers  are  in  all  probability 
aspiring  young  men,  more  remarkable  for  a  laudable 
ambition  to  become  notorious,  than  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  approved  modes  of  gratifying  their  wishes, 
and  as  it  is  really  a  pity  that  such  hopeful  young  gentlemen 
should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Spectator,  and 
Ackermah's  Repository  for  their  ideas  of  life  and  man- 
ners :  permit  me,through  the  medium  of  your  publication, 
to  present  them  with  a  few  sketches  of  those  among  us, 
who  are  generally  admitted  to  be  foremost  in  the  fashion- 
able list  of  notorious  characters  ;  and  to  describe  for  their 
edification  a  few  variations  and  improvements  in  eccentri- 
city which  have  been  adopted  since  the  dog-days. 

The  rusticated  youth  who  wishes  to  personate  the  true- 
bred  fop  should  take  for  his  model  the  Hon.  and 
accomplished  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Miss  Tilney  Long. 
To  drawl  out  his  words  as  if  his  tongue  and  teeth  were 
just  recovering  from  the  sulkiness  of  a  matrimonial 
quarrel ;  to  display  his  ivories  as  often  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  so  is  afforded  by  the  shadow  of  a  joke  ;  to  prune 
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and  decorate  with  exemplary  care  a  narrow  border  of  ar- 
tificial whiskers  ;  to  move  along  as  if  his  arms  were  sus- 
pended on  wires,  and  his  heels  drawn  to  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  magnetism  ;  are  habits  and  peculiarities  of  indis- 
pensible  necessity  to  his  provincial  imitator.  Trowsers 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  half  a  dozen  waistcoats  in  the 
height  of  summer;  silken  pumps,  and  an  apology  for  a 
bat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  every  variety  of  wea- 
ther, will  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance. 
After  these  preliminary  decorations,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  youthful  aspirant,  to  obtain  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  dramatic  literature ;  to  interlard  his  discourse 
with  a-propos  quotations,  in  pronouncing  which  he  must 
lay  aside  the  drawl  and  assume  the  lisp  :  to  select  the 
most  appropriate  phrases  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Spec- 
tator, such  as  "  upon  honor"  "  I  profess,"  "  I  protest," 
&c.  &c. ;  and  to  introduce  them  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  or  the  end  of  every  sentence;  and,  above  all,  to 
become  a  proficient  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  titter  that 
oversteps  the  smile,  yet  merely  borders  on  the  laugh, 
which  Hogarth  depicted  as  characteristic  of  idiocy,  excit- 
ed by  conceit,  but  which  is  supposed  by  the  object  of  the 
preceding  sketch  to  be  the  peculiar  indication  of  genius, 
awakened  by  vivacity. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  a  cockscomb 
is  naturally  attached  to  a  cock.  The  Richmond  Romeo 
adorns  his  horses  and  his  vehicle  with  emblems  of  watch- 
fulness ;  his  harness  is  resplendent  with  cocks,  and  his 
mares  are  supplied  with  the  only  articles  in  which  they 
are  deficient !  But  as  it  unfortunately  happens  that  to 
rival  him  in  this  mode  of  notoriety,  requires  either  money 
or  credit,  and  as  it  may  possibly  happen  that  many  aspir- 
ing youths  are  destitute  of  these  necessary  preliminaries, 
the  same  object  may  be  attained  by  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gingerbread  Romeo,  and  shewing  off  to  any  polite 
audience  that  the  young  adventurer  may  he  able  to  col- 
lect in  the  village  barn.  In  the  school  of  Coates,  dignity 
is  denoted  by  stalking  across  the  stage  in  strides  of  two 
yards  each  ;  agony,  by  a  furious  stamping  at  the  end  of 
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every  second  line  ;  ease  of  manners,  by  playing  with  the 
fringe  of  Romeo's  jacket,  and  by  repeated  glances  of  ad- 
miration at  his  gilt  sandals.  To  commit  at  least  three 
mistakes  in  each  line  of  the  play,  to  pronounce  perfect 
purfct,  burden  bardan,  and  memory  me  mary,  if  ac- 
companied with  a  due  protrusion  of  the  eye-balls,  and  a 
motion  of  the  arms  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  toy- 
shop harlequins,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  such  improvements  by  a 
decent  education,  are  certainly  surmounted  by  adequate 
perseverance. 

Should  the  juvenile  reader  of  these  instructions  be  for- 
tunately possessed  of  the  pecuniary  requisites,  he  will 
find  that  to  sport  his  cocks  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  most 
delectable  fun,  and  the  most  exquisite  delight.  To  put 
all  his  female  relatives  to  the  blush  by  inuendoes  and  dou- 
ble entendres  on  the  decorations  of  his  tits,  must  be  highly 
gratifying  ;  girls  look  so  funny  when  they  are  ashamed, 
and  mock  modesty  is  so  ridiculous  a  thing  !  The  only  dan- 
ger is  that  of  having  it  supposed  that  pretension  is  meant 
to  supply  the  place  of  possession,  and  that  his  horses  are 
adorned  by  art,  with  attributes  that  nature  has  denied  to 
himself. 

The  third  of  these  illustrious  characters,  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  Montague.  Descended  from 
an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  his  whole  object  is  to  be 
distinguished  as  a  whip,  and  his  acquisitions  are  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  buckish  and  sporting  slang.  At  the 
university  he  is  famed  for  his  proficiency  in  the  man- 
ners and  conversation  of  the  true  bred  Varments,  for  the 
neatness  of  his  tits,  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  driver  of  the  Telegraph,  for  his 
exploits  among  the  pieces,  and  the  force  of  his  antipathy 
to  every  kind  of  learning  but  that  which  relates  to  the 
stable  or  the  brothel.  Instead  of  attending  lectures,  he 
passes  his  mornings  at  Newmarket,  his  vacations  are  de- 
voted to  Jackson,  and  the  only  arithmetic  that  he  conde- 
scends to  study,  is  the  doctrine  of  chances.  When  he 
honors  the  circles  of  London  with  his  presence,  he  as- 
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surnes  the  manners,  and  employs  the  language  of  a  jockey ; 
pays   his  morning  visits  in  a  wig  and  upper  Benjamin, 
amuses  the  tea  table  with  betting  five  to  two  on  Highflyer 
against  Pegasus,  entertains  his  mistress  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  grease  and  spavin,  and  frightens  all  his  acquaintances 
with  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the  sublime  art  of  mil- 
ling.    When  he  wishes  to  shew  off  to  more  than  usual  ad- 
vantage, he  talks  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  phraseology 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  following  harangue  : 
"  So  you  see  we  rose  at  six,and  so  what  does  I  and  Buxton 
do  but  off  we  sets  in  our  curricles,  with  the  tits  in  high 
style.     And  so  cries  I  as  I  goes  off,  ye!  hip,  my   boys; 
and  away  we  drives  at  a  hell  of  a  rate,  for  Buxton  you 
must  know  is  a  damn'd  good  fellow,  and  a  devil  of  a  whip, 
So  on  we  pushed  to  Mother  Red-cap's,  when  who  should 
I  see  but  old  Peg  Hopkins,  an  old  piece  of  mine,  who  used 
to  live  in  Suffolk-street;  I  could'nt  do  less  you  know  than 
ask  her  to  take  a  drop  of  the  right  sort,  and  so  we  hauled 
her  into  the  band-box,  and  then,  says  I,  keep  it  up,  my 
girl !  what  d'ye  say  to  a  trip  to  the  Horns  at  Highgate  ?  So 
just  as  we  got  there  we  saw  one  of  the  comicalest  things ! 
I  declare. I  did  so  laugh,  it  looked  so  funny  for  all  the 
world,  seeing  as  how  a  parson's  bare  head,   his  wig  being 
blown  away,  looks  so  quizzical.  Well  what  does  I  do,  but 
I  jerks  up  his  old  frizzy  with  my  whip,  and  lord !  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  how  old  black- 
coat  run  after  us— just  like  a  rat  after  a  tandem  !  when,  as 
the  devil  would  have  it,  the  off  mare  began  to  kick,  so  I 
was  forced  to  jump  out,  and  the  poor  jade  was  in  a  sad  con- 
dition sure  enough!    it  drew  tears  into  my  eyes  to  see  it: 
she  was  all  scraped  and  scarified  about  her  knees,  so  what 
does  I  do,  but  sends  for  some  oil  of  vitriol,  and  my  eye! 
how  she  did  scamp  when  she  felt  it  burning  her ;  she  was 
as  neat  agoer  as  ever  jogged  it  along  the  road,  and  seeing 
as  how  it  could'nt  be  helped,  I  sent  up  for  Billy  to  come 
down  and  take  care  of  her.     As  for  the  old  bore  of  a  black- 
coat,  why  I  did  so  lay  my  whip  over  him,  and  the  old  fel- 
low roar'd,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to   hear 
him  ;  so  thinks  I  this  is  a  damn'd  bad  job,  moreover  having 
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to  dine  with  Byron  at  five,  and  talk  about  pieces  and  tit3, 
and  ourselves  and  so  forth  ;  so  what  does  I  do  but  I  hires 
a  horse  at  the  inn,  though  I  always  was  mortal  unvviliingito 
have  hack  horses,  and  inn-keepers  being  imposing,  but 
considering,  as  one  may  say,  that  it  couldn't  behelp'd, 
for  every  body  knows  that  misfortunes  happen  to  the  best 
of  us,  why  I  drove  away  in  high  style,  Buxton  going 
t'other  way.  But  the  best  of  it  has  to  come,  for  just  as  1 
was  coming  up  John-street  who  should  T  see  but  old  dad 
pushing  along  with  a  damn'd  fine  girl;  Ah  !  thinks  I,  I'll 
be  up  with  you,  old  boy  ;  so  I  put  Peg  on  one  of  my  up- 
per Benjamins,  and  Thomas's  lily  shallow,  and  so  says 
I  whenthe  old  don  drove  up,  Now  this  an't  a  girl,  father, 
that's  flat;  you  can't  think  I  would  dress  any  body  in 
men's  clothes ;  I'll  be  damn'd  if  it  ben't  a  gentleman  and 
not  a  girl !  But  damn  me  if  the  old  boy  didn't  suspect  me, 
for  ail  I  told  him  so,  and  what  does  he  do  but  snatches 
at  the  lily  shallow,  and  there  what  should  he  see  but  Peg's 
cap.  Bat  now  comes  the  story ;  You'll  split  your 
sides  with  laughing,  when  I  tell  you  !  As  soon  as  ever 
Peg- found  that  she  was  found  out,  she  pulls  hold  of  my 
old  dad's  girl,  and  says  "Oh!  oh!- Miss  Impudence;  so 
indeed  you  could  get  hold  of  nothing  to  flaunt  about  in 
with  your  old  lovey,  but  my  new  pelisse  indeed!  a  pretty 
story  truly,  that  I'm  to  find  a  madam  like  you  in  gowns 
and  clean  things  indeed.  The  world  has  come  to  a  fine 
pass  truly  !  Here's  a  go  for  once  of  a  time.  I'll  scratch 
your  eyes  out  Miss  Minx,  'at  will  I !  Take  that,  miss  !" 
Well  egad  old  daddy  looked  as  glum  as  if  he'd  been*' going 
to  kick  the  bucket;  so  he  takes  out  a  five  pound  note  and 
gives  to  her  to  be  off;  and  away  we  drives  to  Oxendon- 
street,  thinking  how  hellish  fine  old  Rusty  had  been 
taken  in." 

Such,  with  a  due  admixture  of  slang  phrases,  which  in 
compassion  to  your  readers  I  have  omitted,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic phraseology  of  this  hopeful  young  man.  If 
your  aspiring  readers  be  anxious  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  the  slang  vocabulary,  I  shall  refer  them  to  Cap- 
tain Grose's  Dictionary, 
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But  I  hove  a- ready  trespassed  beyond  all  reasonable 
tin  and  must  postpone  my  devoirs  to  several  other  no- 
torious  characters  to  a  subsequent  number. 

Yours,  truly, 

Peiitinax. 


Mrs.  SUMBEL— late  Mas.  WELLS. 


The  public  curiosity  has  been  so  much  excited,  by  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  this  celebrated  actress. 
that  we  have  thought  it  due  to  our  readers  to  sacrifice  our 
own  prejudices  to  their  gratification  ;  and  to  communicate 
the  following  particulars  of  a  female  whose  distresses  we 
would  rather  have  relieved  in  any  other  mode  than  the 
narration  of  her  history. 

The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Wells  was    a  poor   Welsh 
curate,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Pope,  and  kept   an 
academy  in  Soho-square:    he  had  a  large  family,  and 
being  very  fond  of  pouring  forth  libations  to  Bacchus,  ex- 
pired while  offering  up  his  orisons  to  the  purple-nosed 
deity.     His  eighth  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  was  a  carver  and  gilder  of  Birmingham,  and 
conducted  his  business  in  conjunction  with  one  Griffin, 
of  Warwick,  who  lent  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  repayment,  proceeded 
to  execution.     The  distress  of  her  father  deprived  him  of 
reason,  and  he  died  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  and  Mrs. 
Davies,  after  rejecting  the   infamous  proposals  of  her 
husband's  partner,  who  appears  to  have  levied  an  execu- 
tion on  the  goods  as  the  first  step  towards  a  more  valuable 
possession,  obtained  a  temporary  asylum  with  a  quaker 
friend:  one  of  her  two  daughters  was  committed  to  the 
protection  of  her  benevolent  schoolfellow,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
while  Mrs.  Wells  herself  accompanied  a  female  servant 
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to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Alfry,  whose  kindness   she  takes 
every  occasion  to  commemorate. 

To  Mr.  Yates,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Bir- 
.  niingham  theatre,  she  was  indebted  for  her  first  theatrical 
attempt :  he  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  permit  the  ser- 
vant to  take  her  sister  and  herself  to  the  play.  The  farce 
was  the  Padlock,  and  Mrs.  Wrighten,  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  played  Leonora.  Rebecca  was  delighted,  and 
the  next  morning  (though  not  six  years  old,)  annoyed  the 
whole  house  with  chauntiog  "  little  foolish,  fluttering  thing" 
Mr.  Yates,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  exclaimed 
on  hearing  her,"  I  have  listened  to  the  child,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  nature  has  stamped  her  an 
actress." 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  family,  Mr.  Yates  conceiv- 
ing from  her  elegant  accomplishments  and  beautiful  per- 
son, that  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Wells  might  become  an 
acquisition  to  the  stage,  prevailed  on  her,  by  the  offer 
of  a  benefit,  to  attempt  at  Birmingham  the  part  of  Indiana 
in  the  Conscious  Lovers.  "  A  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  her  friends,"  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  utterance,  and  she  retired  amidst  the  plaudits  of  a  sym- 
pathising audience.  On  the  following  morning  Mr. 
Yates  informed  her  that  he  did  not  think  she  would  ever 
be  fit  for  a  theatre,  and  enquired  after  the  little  girl,  whom 
some  years  before  he  had  heard  singing,  "  little  foolish, 
jlutt'ring  thing"  The  expression  he  had  formerly  made 
use  of  on  that  occasion  occurred  to  hir  remembrance ; 
she  informed  him  of  the  place  of  her  daughter's  retreat, 
and  Mr.  Wild,  a  clergyman  of  Bristol,  was  requested  to 
call  on  her  protectress,  apprize  her  of  her  future  destina- 
tion, and  send  her  down  to  Birmingham.  The  old  lady 
with  that  " prejudice'  (as  it  is  called  by  Mrs.  Sumbell)  so 
common  in  the  world  against  going  on  the  stage,  exclaim- 
ed that  it  was  sending  her  to  destruction  ;  and  producing 
her  will,  in  which  the  future  Cowslip  had  been  favour- 
ably mentioned,  drew  her  pen  across  her  name. 

Her  first  essay  at  the  Birmingham  theatre  was    in   the 
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characterof  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Richard  the  Third,  which 
part  was  that  night;  filled  by  Mr.  Farren.  Her  second  and 
third  attempts  were  as  Cupid  in  the  Trip  to  Scotland,  and 
Prince  Arthur  in  King  John.  At  that  time  the  countess 
of  Derby  was  an  ornament  to  the  rival  company,  and  play- 
ed Indiana  at  Younger's  theatre,  while  Mrs.  Wells  was  too 
young  to  appear  before  the  public  in  petticoats. 

That  her  fifst  female  part  was  Sukey  C  hitterling  in  Har- 
lequin's Invasion,  that  she  learned  dancing  from  Miss 
West,  afterwards  Mrs.  Suet,  who  taught  her  gratuitously, 
that  she  and  her  brother  both  received  engagements  in 
the  strolling  company  of  a  Mr.  Butler,  who  travelled  to 
Harrowgate,  Rippon,  Pontefract ;  and  that  on  her  remo- 
val to  Cheltenham  she  played  Juliet  in  that  very  barn  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  (of  her  aspersions  upon  whom  we 
shall  enter  into  an  investigation  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
narrative)  performed  in  her  youthful  days,"  after  leaving 
her  place  as  lady's  maid  to  Mrs.  (afterwards  lady) 
Greathead  of  Warwick,"  are  anecdotes  of  which  we  leave 
the  dates  and  the  minutiae  to  those  most  trifling  of  all  tri- 
ilers,  the  theatrical  gossips. 

In  the  season  immediately  following  she  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Glocester,  wrhereshe  played  Juliet  the  se- 
cond time.  Her  Romeo  was  a  Mr.  Wells  ;  they  fell  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  rose  from  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets 
happy  in  the  idea  of  having  inspireda  mutual  attachment. 
In  a  few  months  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied  at  Shrewsbury. 
Her  matrimonial  felicity  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  her  mother,  her  sister,  and 
herself  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Wells  "  sent  her  to  her  mamma" 
with  the  following  laconic  and  feeling  epistle  : 


"  As  your  daughter  is  too  young  and  childish,  I  beg  jom  will  for 
the  present  take  her  again  under  your  protection  :  and  be  assured  I 
•hail  return  to  her  soon,  as  I  am  now  going  a  short  journey.   I  remain, 

"  Your's,  &c". 

Inconsequence  of  her  husband's  disappearance  she  took 
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a  trip  to  London,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Colman, 
performed  the  part  of  Madge,  in  Love  in  a  Village.  Her 
success  in  this  character  and  that  of  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
in  the  Author,  obtained  her  a  regular  engagement;  and  her 
excellence  in  Cowslip  in  the  Agreeable  Surprize,  a  part 
written  expressly  for  her  by  Mr.  O'Keefe,  as  well  as  the 
public  approbation  of  her  Macheath,  rendered  her  exer- 
tions at  Mr.  Colman's  theatre  extremely  .productive. 
Her  inexperience  however  involved  her  in  embarrass- 
ment, for  after  entering  into  articles  for  four  years,  and 
fulfilling  her  engagement,  she  obtained  no  other  pecur '  - 
ry  recompence  than  the  receipts  of  her  benefit. 

While  she  continued  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  cha" 
racters  from  Cowslip  to  Jane  Shore,  she  was  obliged  to 
study  in  private  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation. Before  the  close  of  the  season  her  benefit  was 
announced;  and  Mr.  Topham, an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards 
presented  her  with  an  epilogue."  I  ever  admired, (she  says) 
great  abilities  and  learning  ;  as  I  knew  by  my  own  feelings 
the  want  of  them,  regarding  as  a  superior  order  of  being, 
that  person  who  possessed  those  elegant  accomplishments 
in  which  I  was  so  deficient.  The  different  necessary 
interviews  we  had  from  my  frequently  rehearsing  the 
epilogue  before  him,  created  a  mutual  esteem  between 
us.  I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  his  mind  :  he 
made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand;  but  as  we  could  not  be 
legally  united  in  this  kingdom,  he  proposed  going  to  Italy, 
I  listened  to  his  offer,  and  as  at  the  time  I  believed  him 
to  be  sincere,  his  being  so  much  older  than  myself, in- 
duced me  to  think  he  would  continue  his  regard  to  the 
end  of  our  lives.  I  accepted  it.  But  fortunately  for  him 
the  commotions  on  the  continent,  an  occurrence  I  did 
not  advert  to  when  I  made  the  promise,  prevented  our 
immediate  departure,  which  from  constant  procrastina- 
tion was  at  length  obliterated  from  the  tablet  of  memory. 
Under  the  impression  of  his  honorable  intentions  towards 
me,  when  circumstances  should  enable  him  to  perform  his 
engagement,  I  removed  to  his  house  unknown  to  my 
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mother."  They  resided  in  Bryanstone-street  for  thre? 
years,  when  she  became  the  mother  of  two  children  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  removed  to  Beaufort- 
buildings,  where  Topham  established  a  paper  called  The 
World  ;  in  which  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  of  poetry  first 
committed  its  effusions  to  the  public. 

In  consequence  of  some  unguarded  expressions  let  fall 
respecting  her,  a  duel  was  fought  between  two  gentlemen 
of  sporting  notoriety,  in  which  Mr.  Reynolds  the  dra- 
matist was  one  of  the  seconds.  On  receiving  this  infor- 
r  ition,  her  alarm  was  so  excessive  that  she  was  deliver- 
ed of  her  fourth  child  two  months  before  her  time.  Con- 
fined to  her  room  extremely  ill,  she  one  day  heard  a 
conversation  between  one  of  the  servants  and  the  house- 
keeper. The  latter  was  extremely  deaf,  and  appeared  to 
conceive  that  the  person  to  whom  she  addressed  herself 
laboured  under  the  same  imperfection.  They  were  con- 
versing respecting  a  lady  whom  Mrs.  Wells  had  always 
received  as  a  bosom  friesd,  and  on  whom  she  had  confer- 
red the  most  weighty  obligations  ;  and  the  house-keeper 
ended  the  dialogue  by  exclaiming  "  wretch  1—with  child  by 
T."  The  fatal  words  reached  her  ear,  and  her  feelings  sus- 
tained such  a  shock  that  in  the  hei-ghth  of  her  anguish 
she  communicated  her  discovery  to  her  protector. 

Having  involved  herself  in  embarrassments  by  acts  of 
kindness  to  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  Samuel,  of  which  the 
detail  would  be  totally  uninteresting  to  the  public,  she 
was  arrested  for  the  first  time,  and  escorted  to  a  lock-up 
house,  whence  she  sent  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  requested 
him  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  World  newspaper,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Topham,  who  happened  to  be  out  of  town, 
and  procure  the  money  ;  the- payment  of  which  she  as- 
serts to  have  been  the  only  pecuniary  obligation  to  her 
protector,  under  which  she  ever  permitted  herself  to  la- 
bour, and  even  this  sum  is  proved  by  Topham's  letters 
to  have  been  repaid  by  instalments.  Immediately  on 
her  liberation  she  set  out  for  France.  The  morning  after 
h«r  arrival  at  Calais  she  went  to  the  convent  of  the  or- 
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der  of  the  Benedictines,  and  agreed  with  the  lady  abbess, 
to  become  an  inmate  :  paid  the  necessary  advancement 
in  her  trunks,  and  agreed  to  commence  next  morning.  In 
the  mean  time  an  order  came  from  the  National  Assembly 
to  destroy  the  building  and  turn  its  inhabitants  loose  up- 
on the  world !  With  great  difficulty  she  got  back  her 
trunks  ;  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the 
money  she  had  paid,  extremely  happy  in  having  escaped 
so  well,  and  having  eluded  a  visit  from  the  Sans  Culottes. 
At  Calais  she  remained  about  two  months,  when  the  joy- 
ful tidings  arrived,  that  her  affairs  in  England  were 
il  patched  up"  for  the  present,  and  that  she  might  return 
in  safety.  She  performed  at  Co  vent-garden,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  ApriL  when  her  creditors  again  began  to  be 
troublesome,  anfr-accompanied  by  a  female  friend  she 
was  a  second  time  hurried  to  France,  whence  she  was 
obliged  to  fly  almost  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  to  escape  the 
cruelties  of  Robespierre. 

On  her  arrival  in  London  she  sent  to  Mr.  Topham  to 
inform  him  she  was  come,  when  he  requested  Mr.  Reynolds 
to  leave  her  at  an  hotel  for  the  night.  At  their  interview 
the  next  morning,  the  alarm  of  creditors  was  again  thun- 
dered in  her  ears,  and  she  was  persuaded  by  the  captain 
to  leave  London  under  the  impression  of  personal  dan- 
ger, little  suspecting  that  Topham  had  just  taken  Mrs. 
Lambert  under  his  protection,  and  wished  to  conceal  the 
circumstance  from  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  circumstances  attending  her  departure,  are  envelo- 
ped in  considerable  mystery.  She  asserts  that  in  order  to 
diminish  her  credit  with  her  friends,  and  prevent  them 
from  believing  her  assertions  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Topham,  that  gentleman  gave  out  that  she  w&smad, 
and  artfully  engaged  her  lodgings  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dr.  Willis,  in  order  to  sanction  the  re- 
port. Before  we  give  full  credit  however  to  so  atrocious 
a  charge,  it  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Topham  to  observe,  that 
she  acknowledges  his  having  advised  her  to  "goto  Cret- 
ford  near  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  to  be  near  Dr.  Willis" 
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Now  for  what  ostensible  purpose  did  he  wish  her  to  be 
near  Dr.  Willis  ?  his  skill  in  the  care  and  cure  of  insanity 
was  sufficiently  known  ;  by  complying  with  the  captain's 
suggestion,  she  appears  to  acknowledge  its  propriety.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  during  her  residence  near  the  doc- 
tor, she  is  favoured  with  long  letters  from  Mr.  Reynolds 
the  dramatist ;  yet  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  occa- 
sionally dangerous,  who  is  not  insensible  to  the  passing 
scenes  of  life,  or  incapable  of  epistolary  intercourse.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  Wells  was  subject  to  occasional 
and  temporary  delirium;  which  though  not  so  frequent  or 
-so  continued  as  to  debar  her  from  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  society,  was  a  source  of  professional  inconvenience, 
and  of  prospective  uneasiness  ;  and  that  with  the  ad- 
vice of  her  friends,  she  selected  a  retreat,  that  while  it 
secluded  her  from  the  vigilance  of  the  minions  of  the  law, 
enabled  her  to  have  recourse  to  those  medical  attentions 
that  might  soonest  contribute  to  mental  convalescence. 

A  confinement  of  four  months  in  the  King's  Bench,  a 
trip  to  Ireland,  a  short  residence  with  her  children  at  the 
deserted  seat  of  Major  Topham,  Thaydon  lodge;  her  re- 
moval to  Osborne's  Hotel,  in  search  of  her  sister  who  had 
returned  from  India,  but  without  riches,  and  her  removal 
from  thence  to  the  place  of  her  former  durance,  occupied 
the  next  three  years  of  her  life.  On  her  second  visit  to 
the  Bench,  she  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hon. 
Captain  Blackwood.  His  attentions  during  his  confine- 
ment were  unremitted  ;  but  the  day  at  length  arrived 
when  he  was  to  bid  the  prison  farewell.  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure  he  informed  her  that  he  had  purchased 
her  the  rules,  and  begged  that  she  would  walk  out  with 
him,  but  "  conceive  (she  exclaims)  my  astonishment 
on  being  told  that  I  was  free.  The  sum  for  which 
I  had  been  detained  was  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  paid  without  a  murmur  by  that  generous  Hibernian." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  she  was  not  ungrateful. 

But  her  freedom  was  not  of  long  duration.     She  had 
become    security  for  her  brother-in-law,   Mr.   Samuel, 
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whom  she  describes  as  "  rolling  in  splendor  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  while  she  is  indebted  to  the  Theatrical 
Fund  for  her  humble  subsistence."  On  his  account,  there- 
fore, she  was  arrested  and  moved  by  habeas  corpus  into 
the  Fleet,  the  scene  of  her  second  marriage.  Mr.  Sum- 
bel  was  born  in  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco,  to  whom  his  father  had  been  prime 
minister  upwards  of  thirty  years:  from  thence  he  was 
sent  to  France,  to  receive  his  education.  The  numerous 
remittances  sent  him  by  his  father  being  discovered  by 
the  emperor,  the  old  man  was  thrown  into  prison*  from 
whence  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  Gibraltar, 
to  which  garrison  he  had  sent  considerable  supplies  from 
Mogadore,  when  it  was  defended  by  Elliot.  The  old 
man  was  at  length  poisoned  by  the  intrigues  of  his  so- 
vereign ;  and  Mr.  Sumbel  being  a,  Jew,  his  two  brothers 
went  over  to  France  to  him  to  claim  their  share  of  their 
paternal  inheritance,  which  they  were  entitled  to  do  by 
the  Mosaic  law  ;  to  avoid  a  settlement  he  fled  to  Holland, 
and  from  thence  came  over  to  England,  whither  one  of 
the  brothers  followed  him.  On  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, he  waited  on  Lord  William  Bentinek,  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  on  the  continent,  and  was  by  his 
lordship  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  To  avoid 
his  brother,  Sumbel  retired  to  the  woods  near  Willsdon 
Green,  where  he  concealed  himself  by  day,  and  reposed 
by  night  beneath  the  covert  of  the  hedges.  He  concealed 
India  bonds  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  which  he  was 
never  after  able  to  find  out.  The  oddity  of  his  appear- 
ance and  the  quantity  of  diamonds  he  had  about  him, 
which.  h@  often  shewed  to  the  peasants  to  induce  them  to 
let  him  sleep  in  their  cottages,  at  last  excited  a  suspicion 
in  their  minds,- that  he  must  be  the  man  who  had  rob- 
bed the  Turkish  ambassador.  They  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  seize  him,  and  give  information  of  him  at  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  office.  With  the  assistance  of  a  con- 
stable, they  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  tied  him  to 
a  post  in  a  stable.     In  this  situation,  he  remained  till  the 
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duke  sent  Mr.  Walsh  to  him  with  a  chaise  and  four.  On 
his  being  conducted  to  town  the  duke  was  unable  to  ex- 
tract a  single  word  from  him  ;  to  all  the  questions  that 
were  put,  he  gave  written  answers,  and  for  some  private 
reason,  he  persisted  in  a  silence  of  three  months. 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  at  the  Duke's  office, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  person  who  had  the  chancellor's 
writ  against  him,  at  the  suit  of  his  brother ;  he  set  oft  in- 
stantly, arrested  him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  lock-up  house.  He  continued  there  about  six 
weeks,  nor  could  they  by  any  means  prevail  on  him  to 
speak  a  single  word.  The  hearing  before  the  chancellor 
at  length  took  place,  and  the  only  answer  he  made  to  the 
many  questions  put  to  him  by  his  lordship  was,  "  my 
lord,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  to  the  Fleet,  for  {pointing 
to  the  ket  per  of  the  lack-up-house)  that  is  one  damned  rascal." 
His  lordship  used  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
make  him  come  to  a  settlement  with  his  brothers,  but 
finding  he  was  determined  to  the  contrary  committed  him 
to  the  Fleet; 

He  entered  the  prison  in  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  an  eastern  monarch,  attended  by  a  number  of 
Moorish  servants.  A  report  had  circulated  among  the 
prisoners,  that  some  foreign  ambassador  had  been  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  court,  and  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  spirit  of  female  curiosity. 

A  lady  in  the  prison,  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Wells  play 
Roxalana,  said  in  a  jesting  manner, "  let  us  have  a  peep  at 
the  Sultan."  They  went  into  the  gallery ,had  a  slight  glance 
at  him,  and  returned  to  their  rooms,  conceiving  that  their 
frolic  would  end  there  ;  but  on  the  Saturday  he  sent  her 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  along  with  any  female 
companions  she  thought  proper.  Having  therefore  put  on 
the  best  bib-and-tucker  her  wardrobe  could  afford,  ac- 
companied by  two  ladies,  she  repaired  to  dinner.  On 
entering  the  room,  which  was  fancifully  hung  with  pink 
satin,  they  found  there  several  of  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor's suite,  and  many  of  their  friends.     One  old  man 
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named  Abbo,  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  made  her  formal 
proposals  of  marriage,  and  being  rejected,  returned  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  to  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  her  and  her  new  admirer;  but  timely  notice 
enabled  them  to  frustrate  his  intentions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  circumstance,  a  gentle- 
man offered  to  liberate  her  from  confinement.  This  offer 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Sumbel,  the  fear  of  losing  her 
operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  that  he  made  her  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
were  accepted.  An  insolvent  act  taking  place  shortly 
after,  she  obtained  her  liberty  in  one  way,  though  she  had 
just  given  her  consent  to  lose  it  in  another. 

An  obstacle,  however,  still  stood  between  them,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  overcome,  before  they  could  be  legally 
united.  Her  former  husband,  Mr.  Wells,  she  had  reason 
to  suppose  was  still  living,  although  she  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  from  him  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Every 
advice  was  taken ;  and  it  was"  at  last  decided  that  she 
must  turn  Jewess,  and  they  were  married  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  church.  Mr.  Sumbel  determined 
that  notwithstanding  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
in  a  prison,  it  should  be  conducted  with  all  the  profusion 
of  eastern  magnificence :  it  took  place  in  the  week  of  the 
great  feast  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Jews,  and  only  ended 
with  its  conclusion.  The  genteel  prisoners  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  fare,  and  the  poor  were  not  forgotten. 
Four  rooms  were  lighted  upon  the  occasion,  and  a  large 
lustre  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  long  gallery,  which 
cost  twenty-five  pounds.  The  sum  total  of  the  extraor- 
dinaries  for  that  week  alone,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  About  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage,  she  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Sumbelto  compromise  with  his  brother; 
he  gave  him  twenty  thousand  pounds,  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  took  a  house  in  Orchard-street,  Portman- 
square,  to  be  near  the  Turkish  ambassador,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  and  whom  he  often  visited. 

Mr.  Sumbel  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  irascible ;  when 

TOL.  II.  SE 
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he  went  with  her  to  the  theatre,  she  durst  not  look  any 
where  but  upon  the  stage,  under  the  penalty  of  a  "  knock- 
down blow."  The  diamonds  of  value  that  she  wore  on  state 
days  and  bonfire  nights,  on  her  return  home  were  taken 
from  her,  (not  in  a  manner  the  most  delicate,)  and  com- 
mitted to  the  iron  chest ;  and  she  was  never  suffered  to 
have  a  shilling  in  her  pocket,  lest  she  should  run  away 
On  their  return  from  a  party  one  evening,  he  as  usual 
demanded  the  jewel,  all  of  which  she  delivered  up  but 
her  ear-rings,  which  she  was  preparing  to  take  out.  Con- 
ceiving that  she  did  not  obey  his  Moorish  commands 
with  sufficient  promptitude,  he  seized  hold  of  one  of  them 
and  tore  it  entirely  through  her  ear. 

At  length  the  happy  couple  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Sumbel's  children.  Of  the  various  caprices  that  seized 
him  on  their  route;  or  of  the  unexampled  brutality 
with  which  he  treated  her  at  every  inn  to  which  they 
were  conducted,  the  detail  would  be  more  disgusting 
than  entertaining.  Exhausted  by  impatience  to  visit  her 
children,  and  trembling  beneath  the  effects  of  his  jealous 
rage,  she  obtained,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  credit 
for  a  chaise  to  Stilton.  He  promised  faithfully  to  send 
her  a  remittance  to  defray  the  necessary  expences  of  her 
journey;  but  he  did  not  perform  his  promise :  and  the 
wife  of  a  Moorish  nobleman,  with  half  a  million  at  com- 
mand, was  partly  indebted  to  the  humanity  of  her  fellow 
passengers,  and  partly  to  the  benevolence  of  an  apothecary, 
for  the  means  of  travelling;  at  length  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren, but  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  her  necessities, 
and  actually  took  her  two  daughters  to  accompany  her 
back  from  the  Wolds  in  search  of  her  husband's  letter, 
without  a  farthing  of  money  in  her  pocket;  and  she  and 
her  j-oung  companions  were  indebted  for  their  relief  from 
itarvation,  to  the  benevolence  ofan  apothecary. 

After  many  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  he  invited  her 
on  board  a  vessel,  bound  to  Mogedore,  to  partake  ofan 
entertainment.  She  suspected  that  he  was  about  to  sail 
away  with  her,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  wife  of  the 
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captain  effected  her  escape.  He  pursued  her  to  her  home 
and  attempted  to  shoot  her ;  the  servants  rushed  into 
her  room,  but  on  her  assuring  them  that  the  report  of 
the  pistol  was  merely  accidental,  retired. — Mrs.  Sumbel 
returned  to  her  room,  which  her  husband  locked  after  her, 
and  took  away  the  key.  Finding  herself  alone,  she  cal- 
led through  the  key-hole  to  one  of  her  Moorish  servants, 
begged  him,  if  possible,  f  to  steal  the  key  from  his  mas- 
ter and  let  her  out.  He  complied  at  the  hazard  of  his  life : 
she  effected  her  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grosvenor-square. 

He  was  taken  to  Bow-street,  and  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace ;  in  revenge  he  refused  to  pay  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife,  and  on  an  action  being  determined 
against  him,  he  went  to  Prescott's,  his  banker  in  the  city, 
and  drew  out  all  his  money,  to  prevent  an  attachment 
being  issued  against  it,  and  lodged  it  with  Hammersley  in 
Pall  Mall.  He  then  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Portland,  told 
him  that  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  informed 
him  that  business  of  the  utmost  consequence  called  him  to 
Denmark  ;  and  as  a  vessel  would  sail  for  that  kingdom 
that  night,  and  the  Alien  Office  was  closed  for  the  day, 
he  begged  that  his  grace  would  grant  him  a  passport. 
The  duke  believing  what  he  said  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  he  immediately  set  sail  from  England. 

He  went  to  Altona  in  Denmark,  where  he  built  a 
large  street  at  his  own  expence.  For  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  his  sole  amusement  was  fishing.  He  had  a 
very  long  room  built  for  the  purnose,  in  which  was  a 
large  reservoir  of  water,  that  contained  fish  of  different 
descriptions  ;  and  he  would  sit  whole  days  angling  in  it. 
If  the  fish  did  not  bite  quick  enough  to  suit  his  Moorish 
temper,  the  water  was  let  off,  they  were  beaten  to  pieces 
with  a  large  stick*  and  the  domestics  were  doomed  to 
sustain  the  most  weighty  proofs  of  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment. 

During  their  country  excursion  the  distres*  of  Mrs, 
Sumbel  was  witnessed  by  Miss  Ray,  the  daughter  of  a 
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clergyman.  "  /  wish  I  had  her  in  my  own  country"  ex- 
claimed the  Moor.  "  I  did  not  know  that  gentlemen  of 
your  persuasion  had  any  country"  replied  Miss  Ray.  He 
never  forgot  the  expression,  and  resolved  to  obtain  re- 
venge. He  therefore  visited  her  father  :  gave  out  that  he 
had  obtained  a  divorce  from  Mrs.  Wells,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  eaten  forbidden  meats,anci  made  to  her  pro- 
posals of  marriage.  The  sight  of  his  diamonds  made  her 
conceive  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  man  of  no  coun- 
try; he  obtained  her  father's  consent ;  prevailed  on  them 
both  to  go  to  London,  took  them  to  a  house  in  Newman- 
street  ;  and  sent  in  plate  and  china  and  every  other  requi- 
site, as  well  as  clothes  to  a  very  large  amount.  On  rising 
early,  after  returning  with  her  to  London,  Mr.  Sum- 
pel  requested  his  wife  to  accompany  him  to  breakfast  to 
a  lady  an  acquaintance  of  theirs,  whom  she  would  be  very 
much  surprised  to  see.  The  carriage  being  ordered,  they 
drove  to  Newman-street,  On  entering  the  room,  she  was 
not  a  little  surprized  to  see  the  side-board  adorned  with 
some  of  the  plate  which  she  kept  solely  for  religious  pur- 
poses. As  she  was  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance, the  door  opened  and  Miss  Ray  was  announced. 
Their  embarrassment  was  mutual,  but  Mrs.  S umbel  was 
very  soon  relieved  by  seeing  Mr.S.  go  over  to  her  and  with 
all  his  Moorish:  impetuosity  exclaim,  "  My  God,  madam  ! 
you  are  not  glad  to  see  my  wife  IT  "  Your  wife"  cried  Miss 
Ray  with  emotion,"  I  thoughtyou  had  been  divorced  from 
ker."  Her  agitation  at  the  moment  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  Mr.  S umbel  looking  at  his  wife  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  appeared  to  exult  in  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
unfortunate  lady. 

To  complete  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  her  aged  fa- 
ther came  into  the  room,  with  locks  as  white  as  snow? 
and  his  aged  back  receiving  from  time  that  curve  which 
human  art  cannot  prevent. "  Give  me  leave  (said  the  Moor) 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Sumbel  to  you,  Sir."  The  old  gen- 
tleman fetched  a  deep  groan,  seated  himself  by  the  fire, 
rubbed  his  knees,  and  exclaimed, f  Oh  \  child,  how  came 

u  to  deceive  your  poor  old  lather  1" 
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Breakfast  was  at  length  brought  in  ;  Mr.  Sumbel  in  a 
tone  of  irony,  pressed  Miss  Ray  to  eat  some  toast ;  and  on 
her  declining  exclaimed,"  Miss  Ray,  ass/cm  have  a  country 
to  go  to,  I  recommend  your  setting  oft'  for  it  as  soon  as 
possible."  Shocked  beyond  recovery  by  a  mode  of  re- 
venge so  cruel  and  extraordinary,  the  lady  returned  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  died  in  a  state  of  insanity. 

To  what  places  she  fled  from  the  fear  of  arrest,  or  from 
motives  of  economy  ;  what  insults  she  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive; and  by  .what  resources  she  w7as  enabled  to  exist, 
till  the  receipt  of  a  benefit  at  the  Hay-market,  and  of  some 
assistance  from  the  Theatrical  Fund,  our  readers  will  not 
expect  us  to  enumerate.  The  most  memorable  occur- 
rences of  her  later  years  are;  her  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  children  in  meanness  and  distress;, 
while -they  were  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  her 
journey  to  Holy-rood  House,  and  her  travels  on  foot 
from  Edinburgh  to  Newcastle;  her  being  received  with 
the  most  profound  respect  on  one  of  her  excursions  to 
town,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  she  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  great  personage  at  Kew,  a  report  that  she 
declares  to  have  been  entirely  groundless";  and  her  in- 
terview with  Major  Topham,  of  which  her  relation  is  too 
curious  not  to  demand  insertion. 

"  At  his  entrance  he  seemed  somewhat  startled  at  my 
presence  ;  but  with  that  easy  polish  so  natural  to  him, 
he  soon  got  the  better  of  it,  and  thanked  me  for  my  at- 
tention in  sending  the  letters :  he  likewise  repeated  his 
assurance  of  doing  something  for  me.  I  then  requested 
him  to  pay  for  the  suit  of  mourning  which  I  wore,  as  it 
was  for  my  daughter,  and  as  his  own  draper,  Mr.  Rod- 
well,  had  in  the  kindest  manner  let  me  have  it,  certain  that 
he  would  not  object  to  pay  the  expence  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. He  put  on  a  face  and  nodded,  just  like  Lord  Bur- 
leigh in  the  Critic,  but  said  nothing  :  I  conceived  it  a  nod 
of  assent,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  broke  his 
word'ii  he  has  not  paid  for  them.  I  next  told  him  I 
was  very  short  of  money,  and  requested  he  would  do  me 
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the  favor  to  pay  for  my  coach,  as  my  illness  hacTdeprived 
me  of  the  little  I  had.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
with  some  exertion  extracted  a  dollar  from  it,  which  like 
Hotspur's  fop,  he  held  "  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb" 
and  handed  it  to  me  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his 
countenance,  at  the  idea  of  making  such  a  sacrifice  for 
me/  My  heart  filled  at  the  sight;  my  hand  in  an  involun- 
tary manner  advanced  to  receive  it,  which  it  did  without 
being  conscious  of  the  action.  I  left  the  house,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  as  a  sacred  relic ;  and  had  engraved  upon 
it, — This  was  given  me  by  the  man  to  whom  I  bore/our  chil- 
dren." 

We  have  purposely  abstained  in  the  preceding  abstract 
from  any  of  those  moral  or  critical  reflections  which  a 
perusal  of  her  memoirs  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  In 
our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  a  faithful 
delineation  of  her  character,  and  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  those  anecdotes  and  the  justice  of  those  aspersions  on 
the  characters  of  her  contemporaries,  in  which  she  has  so 
frequently  and  so  gratuitously  indulged  :  and  we  hope  that 
the  observations  that  we  shall  adduce  may  have  some  ten- 
dency to  repress  that  popular  credulity  which  mistakes 
the  raving  of  disappointment,  for  the  vehemence  of  vir- 
tuous satire,  or  legitimate  resentment  ! 


POLITICAL  OBSERVER.    No.  VII. 


1.  Affairs  of  Spain. — After  the  confident  predictions  of 
the  ministerial  newspapers  that  the  next  dispatches  from 
the  Peninsula  would  enable  them  to  congratulate  their 
countrymen  on  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Marmont,  the 
public  feeling  has,  by  a  very  natural  revulsion,  sunk  into 
despondency.  No  mode  of  testifying  our  patriotism  can 
be  more  injudicious  than  to  indulge  in  the  ardour  of  anti- 
cipated triumph,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  raptures  of  premature  congratulation,  by 
which  the  editor  of  the  Courier  endeavoured  to  evince  his 
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loyalty,  and  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  readers,  are 
remembered  by  himself  with  shame,  and  his  readers  with 
disappointment.  Anticipation  robs  success  of  its  power 
to  delight,  and  aggravates  the  gloom  of  misfortune.  The 
multitude  who  have  been  at  first  deceived,  regard  every 
future  assurance  of  ultimate  victory  with  natural  distrust, 
and  consider  even  the  protraction  of  a  campaign,  of 
which  they  had  been  promised  the  immediate  and  glo- 
rious termination,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  prospective 
sorrow.* 

i    The  retreat  of  Lord  Wellington,  however,  by  no  means 
justifies  the  slightest  abandonment  of  those  hopes  which 
every  rational  observer  of  passing  events  was  disposed  to 
entertain.    The  great  object  of  our  commander  is  not  to 
gain  a  victory,  of  which  the  glory  would  be  the  only  re- 
ward, but  the  preservation  of  Portugal  and  the  gradual 
deliverance  of  Spain  from  the  power  of  the  enemy.     To 
accomplish  this  object  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  a  san- 
guinary conflict  10,000  Frenchmen  and  5000  English- 
men should  be  left  on  the  field  of  battle.     To  harass  the 
enemy  in  his  marches  and  counter-marches,  to  obstruct 
his  supplies,  and  to  rouse  to  his  destruction  the  hostile 
peasantry  of  the  country  through  which  the  operations  of 
war  may  compel  him  to  pass,  are  means  of  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  Spain,  not  less  sure  than  a  brilliant  and 
decisive  action.     The  most  sanguinary  admirer  of  Eng- 
lish bravery  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  even  supposing  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
armies  to  be  equal,  would  be  desperate  and  bloody ;  and 
we  might  beat  Marmont  by  disabling  ourselves  from  any 
power  to  interrupt  his  future  operations.     Besides,  it  is 
only  by  the  cautious  system  of  warfare  that  we  are  anxious 
to  recommend,  that  our  Spanish  allies  will  most  effectually 
assist  us,  and  enure  themselves  to  habits  of  dependence 
on  themselves,  of  unallied  exertion,    and    national  bra- 


*  We  aisert  from  thejbest  authority,  that  on  the  9th  of  this  montfe 
the  sick  ia  the  rear  of  our  army  amounted  to  24,000. 
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very :  and  that  by  desultory  warfare  they  should  learn 
to  regard  themselves  with  respect,  and  the  enemy  without 
terror.     All  that  a  great  and  generous  nation  could  do  in 
the  support  of  freedom,  and  the  protection  of  an  injured 
people,  we  have  willingly  and  liberally  performed.    By 
demanding  of  the  Cortes  that  their  armies  should  be  dis- 
ciplined, and  their  o Seers  commanded  by  British  generals, 
we  have  done  "that  which,  if  our  humble  suggestions  had 
been  attended  to,  would  have  been  accomplished  long 
before  the  battle  of  Albuera  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  de- 
termined, whether  by  this  prompt  and  decisive    inter- 
ference, we  have  not  given  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus 
to  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  hitherto  so  success- 
fully defied  the  iron  hand  and  torturing  power  of  relent- 
less tyranny  and  insatiable  ambition. 

2.  America. — It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  course  which 
the  American  government  is  likely  to  pursue  with  respect 
to    this  country:  their  papers   are   full  of  preparation, 
mounting  guns,  mustering  militia,  building  privateers, 
and  sweeping  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean  from  the  Atlantic. 
But  we  know  the  nature  of  American  policy  too  well  to 
be  much  alarmed  even  by  these  alarming  symptoms  of 
hostility.     The  Dutchman  of  the  New  World  differs  in 
nothing  from  his  brother  of  the  old,  but  in  manners  un- 
softened  even  by  a  consideration  of  his  interest,  and  an 
avidity  for  gain  so  rapacious  as  to  disappoint  itself.    Vir- 
tuous, as  far  as  sluggish  feelings  and  calculating  habits 
would  allow  him  to  be,  the  Dutchman,  no  man's  friend, 
and  no  man's  enemy,  toiled  on  to  add  guilder  to  guilder, 
and  to  die  rich,  or  sit  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  of  his 
life  in  an  arbour  painted  blue  or  green,  by  the  side  of  a 
stagnant  canal.  The  American,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
his  savage  neighbourhood,   added  to  the  rude,  griping, 
and  ferocious  habits  of  new  society  struggling  to  maturity 
in  a  barbarous  land,  naturally  passed  beyond  his  proto- 
type ;  and  the  low  American  of  the  southern  states  is  at 
this  day  the  only  being  whom  commerce,  the  great  po- 
lisher of  nations,  has  never  been  able  to  civilize.     The 
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men  of  the  northern  states  are  of  a  superior  order,  and 
occasional  anecdotes  of  pure  honour  and  polished  hospi- 
tality have,  been  recorded  of  them.  Even  among  the 
southern  colonies  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  are 
striking  exceptions  to  the  general  character.  But  that 
general  character  is  compounded  of  nationalities  that 
must  make  the  Americans  in  war  the  least  deserving  of 
respect,  and  in  peace  the  least  deserving  of  confidence, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Arguing  then  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  people,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the 
late  outrage  committed  by  Rogers  was  sanctioned  by  the 
government,  or  that  they  will  have  recourse  to  any  act  of 
spirited  hostility.  Proclamations  may  be  issued,  and 
militia  embodied,  and  the  innkeepers  made  rich,  and  the 
populace  amused  by  field-days  and  reviews,  but  to  go  to 
war  is  equally  above  their  spirit,  and  beyond  their  power. 
At  this  moment  the  colonies  are  disconnected  in  interest 
as  much  as  in  situation ;  a  few  commercial,  advantages 
held  out  to  any  one  of  them,  will  seduce  it  from  the  fede* 
ral  compact,  and  the  union  will  be  dissolved  forever. 

Reform  and  the  Constitution. — We  have  been  attacked 
with  considerable  vehemence  by  a  contemporary  publica- 
tion, for  asserting  that  the  British  constitution  derives  no 
claims  to  respect  from  its  antiquity,  and  that  the  long  du- 
ration of  any  system  is  but  a  feeble  argument  for  its  per- 
fection or  for  resistance  to  the  reformation  of  its  errors. 
Now,  though  this  meaning  has  been  given  to  our  words 
by  a  very  reprehensible  interpolation,  yet  we  have  no 
reluctance  to  avow  and  to  defend  the  maxims  ascribed 
to  us.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  occasion  to  observe  else- 
where, of  our  constitution  as  of  most  others,  established 
in  the  earlier  periods  which  succeeded  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Reman  empire,  that  it  has  no  preponderating 
claim  on  account  of  any  peculiar  wisdom  displayed  in  its 
construction.  The  original  form  of  government  in  this 
country,  like  that  in  most  other  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
was  established  when  legislators  could  neither  read  nor 
write:  wThen  the  works  of  the  elder  ancients  lay  literally 
buried  in  the  dust ;  when  history,  art,  and   science  were 
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2l  ke  u  iknown  or  unnoticed.  In  short,  governments  in 
•gener.  I  at  this  period  were  formed  when  legislators  had 
iio'  experience  themselves,  and  could  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  knowledge  of  others  ;  when  force  stood  in  the 
place  affright,  and  the  few  lorded  it  over  the  many.  The 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was,  that  ignorance, 
injustice,  and  intolerance,  were  universal ;  and  a  lapse  of 
ten  centuries  had  witnessed  fewer  improvements  than 
have  received  birth  during  ten  years  of  modern  times,  in 
consequence  of  our  partial  deviation  from  that  very  sys- 
tem of  antiquity  which  the  opposers  of  reform  so  enthu- 
siastically admire,  and  so  religiously  adore.  Notwith- 
standing the  bigoted  wish  of  the  barons  of  England, 
{Nolumus  leges  Angl'm  mutari)  scarcely  a  shred  of  Magna 
Charta  is  at  present  looked  to  in  practice  ;  villainage  is 
extinct :  most  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  crown  and  aristo- 
cracy are  commuted  ;  pecuniary  compensation  for  fine 
exists  Only  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  and  many  oppressions 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  the  feudal  ages,  have  been 
concealed  or  abolished.  If  much  therefore  has  already  been 
the  object  of  reform,  why  ought  we  refrain  from  witnessing 
its  benefits  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  ?  All  govern- 
ments are  liable  in  many  respects  to  be  changed  involun- 
tarily. This  may  arise  not  only  from  internal  corruption, 
but  also  from  alterations  which  may  take  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  subject ;  in  cases,for  instance,  where 
a  degraded  class  of  men,  are  restored  to  particular  rights  ; 
where  religious  disabilities  affecting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation  are  removed  ;  or  where  rights  having  .been  ac- 
cidentally made  local,  the  scene  of  population  has 
afterwards  ; shifted  itself.  In  these  and  similar  instances, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  ac- 
commodate our  government  to  the  actual  position  of  the 
day;  because  our  ancestors  had  the  supposed  merit  of 
adapting  their  constitution  to  the  times  in  which  they 
Jived,  Since  political  wisdom  therefore  must  of  neces- 
sity be  relative,  why  should  knowledge  and  experience, 
which  are  found  so  useful  in  other  affairs,  lose  all  their 
valuable  properties,  when  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
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the  constitution?  By  what  curious  felicity  is  it,  that  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  can  have  selected  pot  ci.iy  the 
forms  but  even  the  details,  not  only  the  best  possible  for 
their  own  times,  but  for  every  other  ?  Instead  or  select* 
tion, indeed,  it  is  too  wellknovvn  that  accident  has  been  the 
parent  of  most  institutions.  The  fight  of  making  some 
and  even  material  alterations  is  incontrovertibly  proved 
by  the  history  of  this  country  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  ancient  constitution,  and  the  justice  of  its  go- 
vernment in  former  periods,  it  .  will  be  found  that  it  did 
not  arrive  at  its  present  state  of  perfection  till  after  the 
revolution,  which  was  not  obtained  before  two  ki-:gs  had 
been  dethroned,  one  of  whom  was  beheaded  ;  and  judge 
Blackstone  asserts,  "  that  if  a  revolution  should  return  in 
the  country,  with  the  precise  circumstances  attending  that 
in  question,  such  a  revolution  wouid  be  warranted  even 
by  law."  How  much  more  than  a  century  is  it  since  a 
revolution  was  made  in  the  government  of  Scotland  by 
its  union  with  England  ;  and  how  recently  has  Ireland 
undergone  a  similar  change  ?  The  principal  objections  to 
any  alteration  of  the  constitution,  are  usually  drawn  fro  in 
the  evils  which  are  to' he  expected  from  the  practical 
establishment  of  such  alterations;  but  to  what  are  t  ;ese 
evils  generally  owing  ?  Surely  they  are  not  to  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  public:  when  it  makes  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  demand,  either  for  the  establishment  of  an 
acknowledged  right,  or  the  correction  of  an  obvious  abuse, 
something  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  those  who  refuse 
the  concession. 

Another  argument  is  employed  against  opening  the 
door  to  any  alteration  at  all,from  a  fear,  that  if  those  who 
have  the  power,  recede  but  one  step,  it  will  afford  their 
adversaries  an  opportunity  of  pushing  them  much  further 
on  the  road  to  reform  than  they  are  willing  or  ought  to 
go.  Whatever  practical  truth  there  may  be  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  we  do  not  assign  it  much,  there  is  something 
in  it  very  illogical.  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  that  a  debt  which  is 
not  due  might  be  afterwards  demanded?     Can  an  actual 
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injustice  on  our  part  be  defended  by  pleading  a  possible 
injustice  on  the  part  of  others  ?  We  would  ask  the  pru- 
dent and  thinking  part  of  the  nation,  whether  the  best 
hope  we  can  entertain  of  saving  the  best  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution, be  not  fairly  to  sacrifice  some  of  those  useless 
powers,  and  to  surrender  some  of  those  abuses,  which 
have  imperceptibly  crept  into  the  practice  of  our  govern- 
ment :  and  will  it  not  be  prudent  to  do  this  while  a  spirit 
of  liberality  exists,  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  a  fair  com- 
mutation for  the  sacrifice  ?  Though  every  thing  ought  to 
be  denied  to  popular  clamour,  something  should  be  con- 
ceded to  public  opinion.  A  wise  statesman  will  leave  no- 
thing to  chance  or  possibility  ;  and  will  know  how  to  an- 
ticipate the  concession  of  that  which  cannot  long  be  re- 
tained ;  foolish  are  those  who  place  their  own  safety  and 
the  tranquillity  of  their  country,  on  the  mere  temporary 
posture  of  events.  Prudence  requires  that  such  a  stabi- 
lity should  be  aimed  at  in  public  affairs,as  even  adverse  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  affect  or  injure.  Let  the  uneasiness 
which  has  obtained  possession  of  the  public  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  disappointment  of  its  hopes  ;  and 
let  that  discontent  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the 
pressure  of  taxes,  be  only  a  little  increased  by  an  unpro- 
ductive harvest,  and  it  will  be  ascertained,  whether  the 
minds  of  men  in  this  country  have  not  abandoned  many 
prejudices  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  lost  much  of 
their  respect  for  its  institutions,  and  made  a  progress  in 
the  science  of  legislation,  which  may  call  for  strong 
grounds  of  satisfaction  before  our  affairs  will  return  to 
their  accustomed  calmness. 


The  SPORTSMAN,  and  the  ABBESS. 


Sir, 

In  detailing  the  history,  and  delineating  the  characters 
of  celebrated  men,  their  ancestry  is  the  first,  if  not  the 
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most  important  object  of  biographical  enquiry.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  more  than  one  of  the  personages 
whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  your  publication,  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  self-satisfaction, 
to  whom  the  debt  of  filial  affection  justly  belongs ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  periodical  satirist  siiould  in- 
vestigate the  mysteries  of  bastardy,  or  narrate  the  me- 
moirs of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  reputed  fathers,  to  whom  a 
G or  a  V are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  existence.  The  public,  however,  has  aright 
to  demand  that  your  want  of  information  respecting  the 
father  of  your  heroes,  should  occasionally  be  supplied  by 
the  history  of  their  mothers  and  their  mother's  husbands  ; 
and  as  your  late  memoirs  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  T.  is  ex- 
tremely defective  in  this  particular,  the  following  narra- 
tive may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  interesting 
to  your  readers. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  assertions  of  the  lady  herself 
respecting  the  early  period  of  her  life,  she  was  seduced 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  General  Amherst,  the  hero  of 
Quebec:  she  admitted  that  he  had  just  reason  to  accuse 
her  of  infidelity,  and  that  on  his  last  return  from  Ame- 
rica, he  found  it  advisable  to  dismiss  her  with  a  present 
of  2001.  Unlike  many  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  she  re- 
tained the  most  prudential  habits  of  economy  amidst  all 
the  profligacy  of  her  profession  ;  and  submitted  to  pro- 
miscuous prostitution  rather  to  augment  her  pecuniary 
store  than  to  contribute  to  extravagance  of  dress,  or  to 
bacchanalian  excesses.  She  could  drink,  indeed,  but  it 
was  always  at  the  expence  of  others  ;  and  when  deserted 
or  neglected  by  her  votaries,  she  contented  herself  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  Keeping  one  great  object  con- 
stantly in  view,  she  converted  the  adventurers  who  ad- 
dressed her  with  designs  on  her  purse,  into  instruments 
of  depredation  ;  and  as  the  science  of  fictitious  bills  was 
not  at  that  period  so  perfectly  understood  as  by  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  generation,  orders  for  prize  money,  and 
post  obit  bonds,  were  the  rewards  of  her  ingenuity,  and 
the  furniture  of  her  cabinet      Having  amassed  a  few 
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thousand  pounds  by  along  series  of  roguery  and  profli- 
gacy, she  became  the  proprietor  of  a  fashionable  bagnio 
in  Covent-garden  ;  and  by  keeping  her  nunnery  well  sup- 
plied, and  performing  occasionally  the  part  of  a  second 
Phryne,  soon  eclipsed  every  competitor  in  the  race  of 
harlotry. 

She  was  now  verging  fast  towards  the  age  of  fifty, 
when  she  began  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the  blissful  state, 
of  matrimony.  This  is  a  wicked  world,  and  poor  help- 
less woman  is  always  subject  to  insult  and  impositions. 
She  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Opera,  and  gave  full 
employment  to  the  Irish  chairmen,  a  race  of  beings  im>w 
extinct,  who  plied  about  the  places  of  fashionable 
amusement,  and  whose  brawny  persons  and  lofty  stature 
are  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated  with  peculiar 
admiration  by  the  derqireps  of  that  period.  They  are 
principal  personages  in  all  the  secret  histories  of  the 
time,  and  are  still  remembered  by  many  illustrious  fa- 
milies. On  one  of  these  persons,  remarkable  above  the 
rest  for  all  the  requisites  of  Irish  manhood,  the  fair  prio- 
ress cast  an  eye  of  more  than  maternal  affection  ;  on  more 
than  one  occasion  she  slipped  an  additional  shilling  into 
his  hand,  and  at  length  having  thoroughly  consulted  her 
inclinations,  invited  him  to  her  house.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  interviews  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  fair  experimentalist,  and  she  engaged  him  as  her 
flash-man.  His  chairman's  dress  was  thrown  aside  in  fa- 
vour of  more  becoming  habiliments ;  and  the  dancing 
and  fencing  masters  were  engaged  to  teach  him  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman.  When  he  had  so  far  proceeded  in 
the  attainment  of  the  requisite  accomplishments,  that  his 
appearance  should  reflect  no  disgrace  on  the  female  of 
whom  he  was  about  to  become  the  protector,  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  a  man  of 
fortune  and  a  sportsman! 

Such,  Mr,  Editor,  is  the  history  of  the  parents;  your 
supplement  to  the  history  of  the  son,  will  be  the  most 
proper  and  effective  commentary  on  the  facts  I  have  re- 
corded. 7  C.  C. 
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*SlR, 

The  pages  of  the  Scourge,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
every  individual  who  employs  his  pen  in  support  of  Bur- 
dettism,  contain  so  many  professions  of  incorruptible 
virtue,  and  such  triumphant  charges  of  corruption,  viru- 
lence, and  indecorum,  against  every  member  and  admirer 
of  the  government,  that  a  superficial  or  credulous  ob-, 
server  would  naturally  suppose  the  Patriots  to  be  the 
most' worthy  and  most  injured  of  mankind,  equally  to  be 
admired  for  their  collective  wisdom  and  their  private 
virtues,  and  uniting  to  an  exemplary  portion  of  Christian 
forbearance  and  humility,  the  most  polished  urbanity  of 
manner,  and  the  most  inflexible  rectitude  of  principle. 

The  truth  is  (and  I  call  upon  you  to  disprove  the  as- 
sertion if  you  are  able,)  that  notwithstanding  all  the  blus- 
tering of  their  friends,  and  timidity  of  their  adversaries, 
the  most  active  members  among  the  Burdett&es,  and  the 
majority  of  their  literary  advocates,  are  the  vilest  out- 
casts of  society  :  profligate  in  their  principles,  vulgar  in 
their  manners,  superficial  in  their  acquirements,  and 
perverse  and  conceited  in  their  opinions :  the  constant 
visitors  of  the  tap-room  or  the  brothel,  and  the  apostate 
hirelings  of  any  demagogue  who  has  occasion  for  their 
services,or  any  democratic  newspaper,  with  the  proprietor 
of  which  they  can  obtain  a  connection. 

That  a  few  of  the  principals  may  be  men  of  intellect 
and  honesty,  and  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  under- 
strappers are  worthy  of  more  honorable  employments,  it 
would  be  equally  imprudent  and  uncharitable  to  affect 
any  disbelief;  but  that  the  general  character  of  their  lite- 


*  We  insert  the  letter  as  containing  in  a  reasonable  space  the  sub- 
stance of  the  aspersions  of  the  Antijacobins,  from  Bowles  to  X  Gif- 
ford,  and  because  it  will  afford  us  materials  of  future  observation.  Ua= 
tuoately  it  is  by  no  means  original 
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rary  partizans,  is  such  as  I  have  represented  it  to  be,  it 
will  require  all  the  impudence  of  Lovell  to  deny,  and  all 
the  ability  of  Cobbett  to  disprove.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  their  morals,  that  there  are  not  above 
three  persons  connected  with  the  independent  press,  who 
have  access  to  a  single  private  family,  or  the  most  distant 
acquaintance  with  their  more  respectable  contemporaries, 
Their  convivial  enjoyments  are  confined  to  the  Fomil,  or 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  as  their  ideas  of  domestic  bliss  and  fe- 
male loveliness,  are  derived  from  their  occasional  visits  to 
the  nymphs  of  Drury-lane. 

'  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  among  the  independent 
journalists  are  not  only  bankrupts  and  beggars,  but  rogues 
and  traitors;  that  one  of  them  has  been  elevated  to  the 
pillory,  that  many  of  them  have  been  kicked  out  of 
respectable  society,  and  that  the  majority  are  remarkable 
for  qualities,  directly  opposite  to  those  which  should 
distinguish  the  patriot,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman. 

Even  of  those  few  who  are  neither  the  orators  of  tap 
rooms,  nor.  the  associates  of  chairmen,  the  pursuits  are 
such  as  would  lead  their  readers  to  the  gallows,  or 
the  hulks.  One  of  the  most  popular  evening  papers,  was 
a  short  time  ago  conducted  by  a  man,  who  notoriously 
subsisted,  previous  to  its  establishment,  on  the  produce 
of  his  dexterity  at  cards;  only  two  years  are  elapsed  since 
Jew  King  had  the  modesty  to  assume  the  character  and 
office  of  a  British  Guardian  ;  and  a  Burdettite  paper  is 
expected  to  appear,  of  which  the  religious  department  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  long-forgotten  Editor  of  the  Ma- 
trimonial Magazine. 

But  it  may  be  asserted  that  to  become  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  or  even  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  parliamen- 
tary reporter,  demands  extraordinary  talents,  and  that 
something  should  be  conceded  to  the  eccentricities  of 
genius.  This  is  the  defence  that  however  foolish  it  may 
appear  to  a  cool  enquirer,  has  been  advanced  for  all  the 
literary  profligates  who  have  degraded  themselves,  and 
corrupted  or  annoyed  mankind.  But  in  the  present  case, 
allowing  the  conclusion  to  be  legitimate,  we  must  first 
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be  assured  that  the  premises  are  correct.  What  authority 
we  have  for  supposing  these  men  to  be  superior  to  their 
contemporaries,  except  their  own  boasts,  and  the  asser- 
tions of  their  retainers,  it  Would  not  be  easy  to  discover  ; 
their  original  productions  display  no  uncommon  vigor  of 
intellect,  or  profundity  of  research,  and  their  political 
tirades  are  generally  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  read. 
To  give  a  correct  report  of  the  debates  is  certainly  be- 
yond the  power  of  every  literary  ignoramus;  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  that  employment  are  usually  the 
most  flaming  of  patriots :  but  whether  our  common 
newspaper  reports  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  correctness 
may  be  justly  doubted;  and  at  any  rate  neither  their  re- 
tention nor  arrangement  requires  any  other  powers  or 
qualifications  than  such  as  commonly  distinguish  the 
sensible  and  well-educated  man. 

Let  us  no  longer  be  insulted.  Sir,  by  the  clamorous 
arrogance  of  men  whom  accident  alone  has  elevated  into 
comparative  importance,  and  who  but  for  the  memorable 
indiscretion  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  the  quackery  of  our 
political  dramatist,  would  have  been  viewed  in  their  true 
character  of  copying  clerks,  who  have  no  other  claim  to 
our  kindness  or  respect  than  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  their  humble  drudgery.  When  they  display  the 
talents  of  their  advocate  they  may  be  permitted  to  emu- 
late his  vices  ;  but  till  another  Sheridan  appear  in  the  ranks 
of  the  political  retainers  of  Sir  Francis,  they  must  be 
content  to  learn  that  impudence  is  no  protection  from  dis- 
grace, and  that  though  genius  may  sometimes  emblazon 
the  errors,  or  palliate  the  crimes  of  the  wit,  the  poet,  and 
the  statesman ;  the  follies  and  the  weakness  of  the  mere 
political  compiler,  serve  only  to  render  the  mediocrity  of 
his  understanding  more  visible  and  contemptible. 

Such  are  the  feelings  and  opinions  that  influenced  the 
determination  of  our  society  in  the  publication  of  the  bye- 
law,  which  they  were-  afterwards  compelled,  however 
reluctantly,  to  repeal.  To  effect  the  same  object,  how- 
ever, some  mode  of  proceeding  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  that  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  un- 
vol.  n.  3  a 
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welcome  intrusion,  without  injustice  to  gentlemen  of  libe- 
ral education,  polished  manners,  and  exemplary  virtue. 
The  late  rejection  of  Mr.  Best  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  society  would  not  be  withheld  from  the  exercise  of 
any  extemporaneous  prerogative  by  a  feeling  of  personal 
delicacy  towards  the  obnoxious  individual. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  Justus. 


WINDOW  PEEPERS  and  COUNTRY  MAYORS. 


gt  While  Folly  ciapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom  star'd." 

Churchill. 


When  a  man  either  thrusts  or  wriggles  himself  into  a 
situation  to  which  neither  his  hands  nor  his  brains  can 
furnish  him  with  a  certificate  of  qualification,  he  ought  to 
be  cited  before  the  court  of  common  sense  for   to  answer 
the  trespass.   Title,  rank,  situation,  or  occupation,  should 
not  screen  the  obtrusive  blockhead.  Time  was,  when  men 
were  fitted  to  places,  and  not  places  to  men  :  it  were  no 
easy  achievement  in  days    of  yore    for  worni-nibbled, 
ricketty  little  masters,  to  be  smuggled  into  office  in  the 
muff  of  their    accommodating    cousin,    or    bewitching 
sister,   but  tempora    mutaniur  \    Mamma  has,    perhaps, 
only  one  tnick-headed  lad,   and  being  possessed  of  more 
thousands  than  grains  of  sense,  Vapid,    must  needs  be 
brought  up  to  the  bar  ;  when  nature  never  intended  him 
for  any  thing  higher  than  the  superintendance  of  a  string, 
to  the  farther  end  of  which  was  fastened — a  bear.   Benig- 
nus  imbued  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  who  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  a  pulpit,  is,  forsooth,  bound  in 
red,  with  steel  extra — \\efires  and  ejaculates— charges  and 
moralizes :  hence  problematic  victories,  and  demonstrative 
defeats.     Flamingo,  invigorated  by  transmigration  with 
the  soul  of  Leo.  X.  is  doomed  (through  convenience  of  a 
family  living,  and,  as  it  is  always  piously  understood,  by 
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inspiration  to  boot)  to  sermonize  in  the  key  of  tally  ho  ! 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  burial  service  is  totally- 
inaudible,  saving  the  solitary  sentence  in  which  the  last 
trump  is  with  such  sublimity  introduced.  Certainly,  in 
his  biblical  line  of  march,  there  are  many  odd  tricks  to  be 
picked  up,  and  were  they  fairly  entered  as  such,  we 
should  doubtless  be  favoured  frequently  with  a  dodging 
octave  at  least,  but  in  the  present  state  of  translation,  re- 
vision and  correction,  we  must  endeavour  to  be  content 
under  buz — buz — buz,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus 
is  nature  thwarted,  in  her  most  friendly  intentions,  and 
the  raceof  knaves  and  fools  perpetuated  ad  infinitum. 

Taking  a  circuit  some  weeks  ago  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, my  horse  happened  to  cast  a  shoe  immediately  on 
the  entrance  of  a  village,  and,  luckily  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  shop  of  the  rustic  ignipotent.     While  I  was  in 
conversation  with  Vulcan,  I  observed,  in  an  inclosure  to 
my  right,   a  large  old-fashioned  house,  in  the  front  of 
which  paraded,  with  much  pomp  and  seeming  assiduity, 
a  dapper  consequential  gentleman.     He  had  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  seemingly  about  four  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
was  attended  by  a  youth  with  a  book,  in  which,  at  times, 
he  appeared  to  be   making  minutes.     On  my  enquiring 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  was  so  intently  examining 
the  building,  the   smith,  after  a  ioud  whistle,  replied — 
architect,  Sir — that  man  in  the  blue  coat  there  is  a  window 
peeper  :  observing  me  gaping  for  elucidation,  he  rejoined 
— the  man,  Sir,  that  counts  one's  windows  to  see  that  one 
does  not  cheat  government.     Oh,  a  surveyor  of  taxes,  I 
suppose?  Why,  Sir,  if  you  chuse  to  have  it  so,  you  may 
— I  think  that  is  the  way  folks  direct  letters  to  him.    He 
seems  to  be  upon  extraordinary  good  terms  with  himself. 
Yes,  yes,  so  he  well  may,  he  is  neither  more  noj  less  than 
the  mayor  of  that  there  market  town  you  have  just  come 
through,  with  the  tall  spire  church.     But  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  my  good  friend,  that  the  gentleman,  being  an  officer 
of  the  revenue  can  possibly  he  a.  mayor     If  there  should 
happen,  during  his  mayoralty,  to  be  an  election  for  a  mem- 
ber to  represent  that  borough  in  parliament,  how  could 
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he  be  returned  if  that  tax  gentleman  were  chief  magis- 
trate, as  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  expressly  against 
it?  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  I  think  I  have  heard  neigh- 
bour Axle,  ay  ho  reads  the  newspaper  .every  week,  say  as 
much  as  that  before  ;  but  we  do  not  much    mind  those 
things  hereabouts;  we  have  rare  plenty  of  pardon-justices 
about  us,  who  are  said  to  be  tight  hands  at  easing  an  act 
of  parliament  if  it  happens  to   pinch  their  friends   in  the 
fitting.     I  can  tell  you  two  or  three  nice  jokes  about  Mr, 
Peeper  there  since  he  has  been  mayor.     Soon  after  he  was 
chosen  he  made  a  grand  dinner  for  all  the   aldermen  and 
his  friends  the  parson-justices  —well-— just  after  they  had 
sat  down,  and  Mr.  Mayor  was  clapping  his  knife  aboard 
the  beef,  in  comes  the  servant  with  a   letter  from  Mr. 
Spector,  requiring  his  worship's  preseuce  instantly,  to  a 
town  eight  miles  off,  to  look  over  some  sessments  :  and  the 
poor  mayor  was  obliged  to  go  to  horse  directly.     A  nother 
time  the  fiddlers  had  just  begun  to  play  at  a  fine  bail  of 
his,   and  then  General  Spector  calls  him  off.  It  seems 
very  odd,  Sir,  that  such  a  smart  town  as  that  should  keep 
a  hackney-mare,  for  the  family  of  the  Spectors  to  trot  about 
through  thick  and  thin  at  their  pleasure.     Beside,  they 
say,  there  is  some  great  board  that  terrifies  him  so,  he 
hardly  dare  say  his  soul  is  his  own  ;  he  hates  the  very  name 
of  board,  and  turned  off  his  joiner  because  he   wouid  not 
call  every  flat  piece  of  wood  plank.     Several   other  anec- 
dotes my  communicative  Cyclop  put  me  in  possession  of, 
which,  if  occasion  requires,  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
time  appear. 

For  several  miles  of  my  journey]  I  could  not  avoid 
ruminating  on  the  extreme  impropriety,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  appellation,  of  appointing  people  to  fill  stations, 
for  which  they  are  either  physically  or  legally  ineligible. 
It  appeared  to  me  inexplicable,  that  one  division  of  the 
revenue  should  be  conducted  upon  principles  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  other.  The  regularity  and  correctness 
of  the  excise  system  is  strikingly  pleasing  to  every  me- 
thodically organized  mind.  I  consider  the  outcry  raised 
against  it,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  wholly  unwarrantable. 
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Every  subject  of  this  realm  is  amenable  to  the  law — the 
law  decrees  that  such  and  such  imposts  shall  be  levied, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  tax  shall  issue  from  a  deter- 
minate portion  of  article.     The  law  does  not  say  there- 
about; but  absolutely  so  much:  and  is  it  not  proper  that 
those  specific,    those  actual  sums  should  be  collected  ? 
But  a  man's  premises  are  subjected  to  the  visits  and  in- 
spection of  an  excise  officer!     They  are   so,  and  what 
then  ?     Does    not  every  man  who  enters  upon  a  trade 
of  that  nature,  knowingly  enter  upon  it  liable   to  visi- 
tation ?  Does  not  every  man  of  that  description   know 
that  not  a  farthing  can  be  extracted  from  his  property 
more  than  is  lawfully  demandable  ?  Does  not   every  such 
man  know  that  the  severest  punishment  hangs  in    ter- 
rorem  over    the  head  of  that   officer,   who  shall   have 
sufficient  temerity  to  attempt  a  violation  of  his  duty? 
In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I  could  name  many 
tradesmen  who  feel  not  the  least  unpleasantness  at  the 
approach  of  an  excise  officer  ;  but  I  am  proud  to  say 
those  men  are  neither  sham-loyalists  nor  sham-patriots  ; 
no !  they  are  ho?iest,  and  of  course,  that  being  the  only 
criterion,  honorable  men.   Let  me  ask  any  of  these  pocket- 
loyal  tradesmen,  who,  in   the  matter  of  excise,  bellow 
about  outraged  feelings—  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen^ and  such  like,  in  this  case,  rubbish  :   permit  me 
just  tqfenquire  of  them  whether  they  are  well  pleased  to 
receive  a  composition  upon  any  of  their  securities — whe- 
ther they  like  to  be  paid-in  part}  No,  every  opprobrious 
epithet  that  can  be  mustered  is  hurled  at  the  head  of  the, 
many  times,  unfortunate  debtor.     Then  why  should  the 
Exchequer  compound  ;  why  receive  from  them  only  such 
parf,  as  they  hold  it  convenient  to  pay  ?  They  are  equally, 
bonafide,mdebtedto  the  revenue  in  the  full  amount  of  the 
impost,  as  any  individual  is  to  them  under  hand  and  seal : 
an  attempt  to  impugn  the  system  under  this  flimsy  mask  is 
merely  the  howl  of  knavery,  inthe  toils  of  rectitude;  pretty 
mucu  1-ike  too  many  of  dur  would-be-thought  conscien- 
tious neighbours,  who,  when  they  are  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  make  a  fool  of  a  man,  instantly  roar  out  rogue, 
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rogue.  Have  patience,  gentle  reader,  I  am  not  digressing, 
as  will  be  exemplified  below.  Let  us  now  bring  the  Ex- 
cise officer  into  the  fore  ground,  shackled  with  all  his  dis- 
abilities— no  interference  at  elections — every  other  mode 
of  obtaining  subsistence  disallowed — Man's  days,  says 
David,  are  all  numbered ;  but  an  excise  officer's  hours 
are  divided,  and  nearly  sub-divided — domestication 
virtually  forbid — a  hardy  and  still  thrifty  plant  must  he 
be;  or  he  never  could  even  partially  strike  root  under 
quartennial  transplantation.  A  detached — an  isolated 
being,  yet,  if  he  discharges  his  duty  fully  and  rigidly, 
perhaps  as  independent  a  man  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  is  the  acting  officer  on  that  part  of  the  revenue. 
Now  advance  Mr.  Surveyor  of  taxes,  alias  zoindozo  peep- 
er.—These  beings  are  amazingly  fond  of  aping  the 
gentleman ;  they  mount  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  of 
civic  elevation,  they  are  suffered  to  carry  on  divers  pro- 
fessions, trades  and  callings  ;  many  of  them  have  two  or 
three  hundred  regular  customers.  These  men  surely 
can  never  have  the  superlative  impudence  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer!  Lead  us  not  into  temptation — faith 
there  is  no  necessity  for  leading,  they  have  plunged 
up  to  the  ears  on  their  own  accord.  In  the  numerous 
struggles  between  duty  and  interest,  I  much  doubt  poor 
duty  is  frequently  constrained  to  make  a  retrogade  move- 
ment. Frail  mortals  should  not  be  tempted  beyond 
their  strength !  That,  to  be  sure,  is  common-place 
cant;  but  it  is  some  of  the  better  sort  of  it — two  or 
three  hundred  customers— some  of  them  particularly 
good  ones— see  them  every  week — some  every  day  — 
board  of  taxes  at  a  great  distance— know  nothing  of 
them  personally — never  come  to  the  shop — never  lay 
out  a  farthing  with  us,  &c.  &c. — Oh  the  odds  are  fear- 
ful! Let  us,  for  example's  sake  try  a  single  tradesman 
and  tax  officer  in  his  bifrontic  capacity.  Admit,  John 
Dobson  to  be  a  man  super-eminent  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  constructing  a  mouse  trap,  and,  as  one  tradesman 
may   happen   to    have    great  good   fortune  as  well  as 
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another,  we  will  further  suppose  the  said  John  Dobson, 
by  dint  of  powerful  interest,  invested  with  a  surveyorship. 
He  dealslargely  in  mouse-traps  marked  J.  D.  and  largely 
in  surcharges  signed  John  Dobson,  Surv.  Now,  there  are 
certain  things  in  nature  which,  we  are  told,  hold  such 
"violent  antipathy  to  each  other,  that  the  same  premises 
cannot  possibly  contain  them.  In  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue already  laid  before  the  public,  I  have  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  a  mouse-trap  marked  J.  D.  kept  in  any 
dwelling-house  in  John  Dobson's  division  would  be  the 
most  likely  application  to  effect  the  extraction  of  the 
sting  from  the  tail  of  any  surcharge  so  signed.*  The 
thing  works  in  an  instant — hum— says  John,  to  himself,— 
the  gentleman  prefers  and  uses  the  Dobson  mouse  trap, 
I  see — hem— hem — my  dear  Sir — I  fancy  I  must  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  that  scoundrel  of  an  assessor— Oh 
he's  a  stupid  dog — all  very  right  I  dare  say — a  mere  error 
in  judgment — hem— not  the  most  distant  intention  of 
defraud— please  to  give  me  that  scrawl  of  a  thing  again — 
hem— hem— you  find  that  little  machine  a  prime  article 
I  dare  say — good  morning,  my  dear  Sir— good  morning. 
At  this  juncture  a  loud  voice  over  my  shoulder  exclaims, 
nothing  extenuate,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice !  On 
turning  my  head  who  should  I  find  but  Ned  Whirl  a  Gig, 
After  reciprocal  salutations,  casting  his  eye  on  the  paper, 
ha,  says  he,  amongst  gown-men,  I  can  j  ust  suit  you.  Stop- 
ping at  the  old  shop  at  Coventry,  this  day  week,  who 
should  bounce  in  but  Quiz  Caxen,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
violent  pet,  and  for  some  time  uttered  nothing  but  inco- 
herences—mushroom— upstart—novice— at  length,  strik- 
king  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  he  articulated 
strongly—"  may  I  perish  if  I  do  not  attend  the  hall  to  mor- 
row,and  put  peeping  Tom  in  nomination  for  the  next  vacant 
gown  r  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,Ned,  Cried  I,  cease;  if  you 

*  Does  our  correspondent  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  present  may- 
or of  the  town  he  mentions  is  a  paltry  dealer  in  mouse  traps  ?  If  so, 
we  are  obliged  to  inform  him  that  the  one  occupying  the  chair  there 
at  this  time,  although  he  bears  the  same  initials  to  hii  name,  is  a  li- 
quor merchant.— Ed. 
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do  not  intend  that  I  shall  expire  with  laughter !  In  the 
mayoralty  of  the  right  worshipful  peeping  Tom!    What 
a  combination  of  words?  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  an 
ALD.:r:MAN!  What  sounds! 
Newark,  October  14th,  1S11.  A  Traveller. 


NEW  ROADS  to  MATRIMONY. 


Sir, 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  left  my  native  country  for  the 
sultry  climate,  and  swarthy  society  of  Jamaica;  and  in- 
tent only  on  acquiring  the  means  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land laden  with  riches,  no  violent  passions  interfered  with 
my  pursuit  of  gain,  or  agitated  my  bo*om  with  any  feel- 
ing of  unhappiness.  My  success  was  rapid  and  conspicu- 
ous, the  most  wealthy  of  the  planters  regarded  me  with 
envy,  and  before  I  had  arrived  at  my  thirtieth  year,  I  was 
enabled  to  return  to  my  native  land,  with  a  fortune  rather 
proportionate  to  my  industry  than  necessary  to  my 
wants. 

For  the  first  season  of  my  residence  in  town  I  was  con- 
tent with  that  distant  or  casual  observation  of  the  fair  sex, 
that  may  be  obtained  by  lounging  in  the  lobby,  or  pa- 
rading in  the  Park.  Appetite  prevailed  over  every  softer 
sentiment,  and  I  was  too  frequently  the  prey  of  those 
mercenary  females  whose  profession  it  is  to  administer 
to  the  grosser  passions,  and  to  trade  in  the  incentives  to 
profligate  lasciviousness.  Like  other  unfortunate  dupes 
I  discovered  my  error  when  it  was  almost  too  late  to  re- 
trieve it :  I  learned  to  regard  the  "  borrowed  smiles  of 
harlots"  twith  abhorrence,  and  began  to  look  forward 
with  ardor  to  that  domestic  union  which  consecrates  even 
the  ebullitions  of  sensual  passion  ;  of  which  the  love  is  un- 
accompanied by  distrust,  and  the  pleasures  are  unproduc- 
tive of  repentance. 
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I  had  heard  much  of  the  wit  and  accomplishments  of 
Miss  Fadladinida  Godwin  ;  the  authoress  of  several  senti- 
mental and  philosophical  novels,  a  constant  correspon- 
dent of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  particularly  celebra- 
ted for  the  pathetic  beauty  of  her  sonnets.  Light  read- 
ing was  my  favourite  amusement ;  and  I  had  read  with 
sensations  of  the  most  exquisite  sympathy,  those  pao-es 
in  which  she  declaims  on  "  the  ardor  of  reciprocal  pas* 
sion,"  "  the  sweet  union  of  souls,"the"  delight  of  simulta- 
neous extacy,"  and  the  "  extatic  bliss  of  congenial  souls 
seeking  in  each  other  the  sources  of  concentrated  senti- 
mentality." Surely,  thought  1,  the  woman  who  can  feel 
so  enthusiastically,  and  express  her  feelings  with  so  much 
energy  of  language,  must  be  the  most  amiable  and  lovely 
of  celestial  creatures !  My  raptures  were  encreased  by 
the  perusal  of  her  verses,  which  appeared  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  genuine  and  ardent  emotion :  as  a  poetess  she  was 
always  in  raptures :  she  never  elicited  a  thought,  or  ex- 
pressed a  sentiment  in  the  easy  and  natural  style  of  the 
common  classes  of  versifiers,  but  every  line  contained 
some  profound  reflection,  and  some  sentiment  demanding 
a  pause  of  astonishment  or  admiration.  Besides  she  felt 
so  much  for  the  distresses  of  others,  bewailed  so  sincerely 
the  inequality  of  mankind,and  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
and  felt  such  excruciating  pain  at  the  sight  of  a  decayed 
farm  house,  a  suspended  criminal,  or  a  drowned  fly,  that  I 
could  not  but  ascribe  to  her,  a  heart  the  most  susceptible3 
and  sensibility  the  most  exquisite.  But  my  raptures 
were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extacy,  on  reading 
the  following  exquisite  effusion  of  sentiment,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  literary  correspondents. 

"  Your  charming  epistle,  your  tender  and  affectionate 
expressions  of  friendship,  gave  my  heart  more  delight 
than  it  has  felt  of  a  long  timee  Oh !  my  dear  Hecky, 
could  I  say  with  truth  that  our  souls  are  sister  souls,  how 
pleased  should  I  be  with  myself;  how  sweet  the  idea  of 
an  irresistible  sympathy  between  us!" 
vol*  ii«  3  k 
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To  the  lovely  Fadladini^a*  therefore  I  received  a  for- 
mal introduction.     She  was  seated  at  table,  her  left  elbow 
resting  on  her  plate,  her  right  hand  in  the  act  of  con- 
veying a  morsel   of  fowl  to  her  mouth,    and  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  a  book,  which  received  a  due  proportion 
of  her  meal.     Scarcely  had  my  name  been  mentioned 
before  she  started  up  in  all  the  majesty  of  dirt,  and  bran- 
dishing her  knife,  which  she  had  forgotten  to  lay  aside > 
she  proceeded  to  testify  her  rapture  at  my  visit  by  a  kind 
of  hug,  between  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  an  embrace,  with 
which  I  should  have  willingly  dispensed;  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time ;  "  and  is  it  Mr.  Gordon!  the  friend  whom 
my  Hecky  so  frequently  mentioned  in  her  lovely  letters  > 
Oh!  my  dear  Sir,  how  my  heart  palpitates  with  emotion  ! 
but  you  have  not  dined;   my  dearest  mamma  will  serve 
you  :  you,Ym  sure  have  too  much  generosity  not  to  excuse 
me,  while  I  conclude  the  delightful  performance  of  Miss 
Amelia  Byron." 

The  dinner  therefore  passed  off  in  a  silence  interrupted 
only  by  occasional  exclamations  of — How  charming!  dear 
delightful  Sir  John,  cruel  cruel,  Altamira — ah  I  dear  sweet 
affecting  verses,  I  could  read  them  for  ever!  unjust  pre- 
judice! magisterial  cruelty!  philosophy  how  delightful 
art  thou  !  illustrious  Davy  !  Ah  rapture  beyond  expres- 
sion! At  length,  her  extacies  overcame  her  taciturnity, 
and  she  burst  upon  ns  with  a  whole  chapter  from  this 
favorite  performance  ;  and  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  best 
style  of  sentimento-philosophico-sympathetico-poiitico 
novel  writing,  it  may  afford  as  much  gratification  to  your 
readers  as  to  the  beauteous  Fadladinida. 

"  The  pure  ardor  of  passion,  exclaimed  Edward,  can 
only  be  felt  by  kindred  souls;  who  feel  the  extatic  im- 
pulse of  simultaneous  acknowledgment.  Oh,  my  Emily, 
how  my  heart  beats  in  unison  with  yours,  not  with  gross 
and  tumultuous  passion,  but  with  a  sacred  yet  animated 
glow,   that  tells  me  our   affections  are  innocent.     Even 

*  We  can  testify  that  the  portrait  here  drawn  is  no  caricature— %v, 
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thus  could  I  suck  thy  breath   without  one  thought  of 
brutal  contact :  so  sweet  is  the  coalescence  of  sentiment, 
and  so  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices  are  minds  of  philoso- 
phical  energy.     Saying  this,  he  laid  his  trembling  hand 
upon  her  agitated  bosom,  and  imprinted  a  gentle  kiss  on 
her  rub}'  lips.  Emily  was  not  one  of  those  helpless  or  af- 
fected beings,  who  shrink  from  the  warm  touch  of  sensi- 
bility with  affright,  or  who,the  slaves  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
regard  the  mere  corporal  approach  of  an  opposite  sex, 
as  contaminating  to  the  mind.     She  knew  that  all  virtue 
emanates  from  the  mtellect,and  while  that  retains  its  vigor, 
the  mere  matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  may  be  subject 
to  animal   sensation,  or   mechanical  action,  without  any 
participation  of  guilt,  or  any  violation  of  virtuous  princi- 
ples.    Though  her  lips,  therefore,   by  the  propulsion  of 
their  blood-vessels5mechanically  responded  to  the  impres- 
sion of  her  lover's,  they  conveyed  no  feeling  of  indecorum 
to  her  sensorial  powers.  At  length  she  answered,  "  Oh ; 
Edward !  could  I  be  sure  that  you  are  indeed,whatyou  say, 
what  happiness  should  we  not  enjoy.  Sweet,  sweet,  reci- 
procity of  sentiment !  'tis  in  thee  to  hallow  the  most  un- 
restricted intercourse!  but,  after  all,  why  can't  you  marry 
me?"  "  Loveliest  of  creatures  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  how 
can  a  mind  so  elevated  as   yours  stoop  to  those  mean  and 
sordid  ideas,  that  characterise  the  majority  of  your  sex? 
Believe  me!  love  knows  no  fetters,  and  none  but  those 
whom  no  restrictions  can  bind,believe  restrictio  necessa- 
ry.   All  love,  my  dear,  to  be  sincere,  must  be  spontane- 
ous ;  but  how  can  that  be  spontaneous,  which  is  compul- 
sory. Remember  too,  my  angel!    that  those  who   live 
together  in  the  bonds  forged  by  the  priest,  afford  no  evi- 
dence of  love,  because  their  cohabitation   is  necessary; 
but  they  who,  unrestricted  by  connubial  ties,  retain  their 
connection,    demonstrate  that  they  are  attached  to  each 
other  by  love,   alone.       The   male  and   female   black- 
bird, confined  together  in  the  same  melancholy  cage,  be- 
come the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspring,  through  neces- 
sity ;  but  let  the  door  be  opened,  and  let  them  sing  their 
wood  notes  wild  amongst    hundreds  of  their  species,  the 
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feather  of  the  male  may  shiver  with  desire  for  a  new  mis- 
tress, and  his  constancy  will  only  be  in  proportion  to  his 
love."  Here  his  emotion  overcame  his  powers  of  voice 
and  action:  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Emily,  and  Emily 
made  no  resistance  to  his  arguments." 

Her  recitation  of  this  interesting  passage  gave  a  pecu- 
liar glow  of  animation  to  her  countenance  ;  she  beat  time 
with  her  foot,  her  eyes  exuded  tears  of  sympathy,  and 
her  bosom  heaved  in  convulsive  excitation.  Just  as  she  had 
finished  the  concluding  sentence,  a  crash  as  of  crockery 
ware  interrupted  her  progress;  she  started  up  with  the 
countenance  and  attitude  of  a  fury,  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  destruction,  and  vented 
her  indignation  on  the  unfortunate  cook-maid.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  among  her  other  accomplishments  the  art  of 
scolding  had  not  been  neglected  :  she  vociferated  with  the 
lungs  of  a  lioness,  and  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  nymph  of 
Suffolk-street.  I  could  not  avoid  repeating  involuntarily 
— Philosophy  !  union  of  sentiment!  and  congenial  souls  1 
and  hastened  from  the  abode  of  altercation  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch. 

Disgusted  with  sentimental  sonnetteers,  I  first  tried 
my  fortune  among  the  less  accomplished  classes,  and  gra- 
dually went  the  round  of  polished  society.  To  say  any 
thing  more  on  the  subject  than  that  my  pursuit  was  un- 
successful, would  be  to  trespass  on  your  present  limits, 
without  affording  your  readers  proportionate  satisfaction  ; 
nor  would  the  detail  be  intelligible  to  such  of  them  as 
have  not  before  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
subjoined  circular,*  of  which  I  became  the  dupe,  to  an 
extent  which  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  my  sub- 
sequent correspondence. 

"MARRIAGE  INSTITUTION,    BY   MRS.   MORRIS, 
"Next  the  Chapd,  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square. 
"  The  restrained  and  delicate  condition  which  custom  imposes  on  fe- 
males subjects  them  to  great  disavantages  ;    by  this    Institution    all 


*  For  that  history  see  our  first  number,  page  18.  The  original  is  in 
cur  possession. 
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impediments  are  obviated.  Ladies  who  have  fixed  their  affections  but 
never  avowed  their  prepossession  may  be  instructed  how  to  effect  their 
wishes.  Any  Gentleman  who  has  formed  a  predilection  for  a  Lady, may 
be  assisted  in  obtaining  her;  those  who  have  yet  formed  no  attachment 
may  have  objects  pointed  out  to  them. The  unions  which  have  already 
been  effected  prove  how  secret  and  circumspect  Mrs.  Morris  conducts 
her  business,  and  that  she  uses  means  peculiar  to  herself,  and  general- 
ly successful. 

"*  The  applicants  pay  in  the  first  instance  Ten  or  Twenty  Guineas: 
ehe  raises  or  lowers  her  demand  according  to  their  condition  and  ca- 
pacity, and  gives  them  an  immediate  introduction. 

a  She  requires  their  names,  places  of  residence,  and  a  particular 
description  of  their  circumstances,  without  which  she  cannot  serve 
them;  as  she  attaches  a  responsibility  to  her  recommendation,  and 
will  not  introduce  persons  till  she  knows  them  thoroughly. — The 
secrecy  that  has  all  along  been  observed,  is  a  pledge  for  her  that  she 
can  never  abuse  the  confidence  placed  in  her. 

"  She  introduces  parties  to  each  other  here,  or  at  their  own  houses, 

"  When  the  union  takes  place  she  expects  two  and  an  half  per  eent, 
on  their  property. 

"  If  the  parties  do  not  suit  themselves  in  twelve  introductions 
they  are  to  repeat  their  subscriptions,  or  else  they  may  be  only 
indulging  their  curiosity  without  an  intention  of  marriage. 

"  She  does  not  introduce  persons  whose  characters  are  not  unex° 
ceptioaable,  but  if  they  are  rejected  they  are  never  exposed.'' 

A  Batciielor, 


THE  HYPERCRITIC,  No.  III. 
BELL  and  LANCASTER,  and  the  REVIEWERS. 


In  the  year  1789,  a  school  was  opened  at  Egmont,  near 
Madras,. for  the  orphans  and  distressed  male  children  of 
the  European  military.  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  then  chaplain 
at  that  establishment,  undertook  the  superintendence  of 
this  charitable  institution,  for  the  sake  of  being  more 
useful  in  his  station  than  he  otherwise  could  be;  he 
had  to  work  upon  the  most  unpromising  materials.  It 
was  an  established  opinion,  that  the  half-cast  children 
were  an  inferior  race,  both  in  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. This  opinion  was  like  one  of  those  prophecies 
which  bring  about  their  own  accomplishment,     Dr,  Be$ 
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reply  it  was  rooted,  and  saw  but  too  plainly 
that  it  rested  on  apparent  experience;  he  knew  also  that 
these  children  learnt  from  their  unhappy  mothers  that 
cunniag,  selfishness,  and  deceit,  which  become  the  de- 
fensive instincts   of  a  despised  and  degraded  generation. 

The  boys  placed  under  his  care,  were  in  general  stub- 
born and  perverse;  addicted  to  trick,  lying  and  duplicity  ; 
and  those  among  them3who  were  further  advanced  in  age, 
were  for  the  most  part  trained  in  habits  and  customs,  in- 
compatible with  that  method,  without  which  no  system 
of  education  could  proceed. 

<c  I  soon  found  (says  he)  that  if  ever  the  school  was  to 
be  brought  into  good  order,  it  must  be  done,  either  by  in- 
structing ushers  in  the^oeconomy  of  such  a  seminary,  or 
by  youths  from  among  the  pupils  trained  for  the  purpose. 
For  along  time,I  kept  both  of  these  objects  in  view ;  but 
was  in  the  end  compelled,after  the  most  painful  efforts  of 
perseverance  to  abandon  entirely  the  former  }and  adhere  sole- 
ly to  the  latter.My  success,  in  training  my  young  pupils  in 
habits  of  strict  discipline,  and  prompt  obedience,  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation,  and  every  step  of  my  progress, 
has  confirmed  and  riveted  in  my  mind,  the  superiority  of 
this  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school,  through  the  medium 
of  the  scholars  themselves."  Experiment,  (first  Edition,  pub- 
lished in  1797).  The  first  attempt  which  Dr.  Bell  made 
to  introduce  &7iew  practice  into  the  school,  proved  to  him 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  which  is 
in  fact  the  key-stone  of  the  system.  Simple  as  the  prac- 
tice was,  he  could  not  fully  establish  it  till  he  had  trained 
boys,  whose  minds  he  could  command,  and  who  only 
knew  to  do  as  they  were  bidden,  and  were  not  disposed 
to  dispute  or  evade  the  orders  given  them. 

This  practice,  which  is  that  of  teaching  the  letters  in 
sand,  Dr.  Bell  borrowed  from  the  natives,  having  at  first 
.it  been  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  utility.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pyrard  de  Laval,  and  is  noticed  in  con- 
junction, even  with  the  principle  of  Dr.  Bell's  school,  by 
Pier  Delia  Valle,  one  of  the  best,  and  most  amusing  of 
the  old  writers.     f(  These  boys  told  me  (says  he)  that  in 
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this  way  (in  sand)  they  learned  to  read  or  write  without 
paper, pens, or  ink:  when  I  asked  who  taught  them,  and 
who  set  them  right  when  they  were  wrong,  seeing  they 
were  all  scholars,  and  no  master  among  them,  they  re- 
plied very  reasonably,  that  it  was  not  possible  the  same 
difficulty  should  impede  them  all  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  be  insurmountable,  and  for  that  reason  they  all  learned 
together,that  if  one  was  out,the  others  might  assist  him!" 
It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  even  the  main  principle 
of  the  new  system  might  have  been  discovered  in  the 
practice  of  the  Hindoos.     Not  that  this,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  affects  the  merit  of  the  discoverer ;  more  than 
the  use  of  monitors  among  ourselves,  or  the  custom  of 
some  of  our  public  schools,  of  placing  a  new-comer  under 
the  care  of  a  substance  whom  he  attends  as  a  shadow,  till 
he  has  become  familiar  with  the  business  of  his  form. 
The  person  wTho  first  introduced  into  the  business  of  a 
school,  the  principle,  as  a  principle,  of  conducting  it  by 
means  of  the  scholars  themselves,  is  as  much  the  disco- 
verer  of  that  principle,  as  Franklin  of  electricity,  or  Jenner 
of  vaccination.      The  facts  were  known  before  them9 
butin  an  insulated  and  productive  form;  they  systematized 
them,  and  thus  communicated  to  us  a  new  power. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  de- 
tail these  minutiae  of  the  system.     Its  principal  character- 
istics,  were  to  make  the   scholars  as  far  as  possible  do 
every  thing  for  themselves,  and  to  i>iake  them  the  judge?, 
the  guides,  and  the  directors  of  each  other.     Every  class 
had  its  teacher  and  assistant   chosen  from  itself.     Give 
me  four  and  twenty  children  to-day,  was  a  saying  of  Dr. 
Bell,  and  I  will  give  you  as  many  teachers  to  morrow  as 
you  want.     The  advantage  of  thus  teaching  boys,  by  the 
agency  of  boys,  was  very  great.     There  was  no  hesitation 
in  degrading  a  teacher,  who  failed  in  any  of  the  tasks  re- 
quired of  him,  and  making  trial  of  another,  till  one  was 
foundfitfor  the  office :  these  teachers  had  no  other  occupa- 
tion, no  other  pursuit ;  nothing  to  employ  their  minds,but 
this  single  object:  they  could  do  that  only  which  they 
were  assigned  to  do?  and  they  did  it  the  better,  because 
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they  themselves  knew  nothing  more  than  what  was 
perfectly  level  to  the  capacities  of  their  pupils.  The  rule 
of  the  school  was,  that  no  boy  could  do  any  thing  right 
the  first  time,  but  he  must  learn  when  he  first  set  about 
it  by  means  of  his  teacher,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  it  him- 
self ever  after. 

An  annual  saving  of  not  less  than  2400  pagodas,  or 
960/.  upon  the  education  of  two  hundred  boys,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  institution  at  Madras,  by  Dr.  Bell's  regula- 
tions and  improvements.  After  superintending  the  school 
for  seven  years,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  health  to 
return  to  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  charity  passed  a 
resolution  for  providing  him  with  a  passage  in  any  ship, 
which  he  might  wish  to  sail  in  ;  but  as  he  had  when 
he  accepted  the  superintendence  of  the  institution  de- 
clined all  salary  or  remuneration  of  any  kind,  he  felt 
it  consistent  to  refuse  this  mark  of  approbation.  Be- 
fore he  left  India  he  delivered  in  a  report  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  asylum.  Lord  Hobart,  who  was  president  of 
the  charity,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  system  so  good,  and  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  education  in  general,  might  beat- 
tended  with  the  most  beneficial  effect  :  and  of  such  con- 
sequence was  it  deemed  by  that  nobleman,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Madras  government,  that  copies  of  the 
report  were  officially  sent  by  them  to  the  governments  of 
Bengal  and  Bombay,  saying  that  as  the  Military  Male 
Orphan  Asylum  ha8  flourished  under  a  system  of  educa- 
tion altogether  new,  they  were  desirous  of  diffusing 
the  mode  of  teaching  practised  there,  which  they  re- 
commended as  deserving  the  attention  of  those,  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  report,  with  the  high  testimony  prefixed, 
Dr.  Bell  published  on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  in  a  little 
duodecimo  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Experiment 
in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Madras,  sug- 
gesting a  System  by  which  a  School  or  Family  may 
teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of'the  Master  or 
Parent."  When  the  manuscript  of  this  little  work  was 
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put  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  Dr.  Bell  said  to 
him,  you  will  think  trie  an  enthusiast,  but  in  a  thou- 
sand years  this  system  of  tuition  will  spread  over  the  world. 
What  he  meant  by  the  system  is  apparent,  from  the 
title  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet  :  not  merely 
writing  in  sand  ;  not  syllabic  writing,  nor  any  of  the 
improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and 
main  spring  of  the  whole;  "  by  which  a  school  or  family 
may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  or 
parent"  the  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  through 
the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves. 

The  first  place  in  England  where  Dr.  Bell's  discovery 
was  adopted,  was  the  charity  school  of  St.  Botolph 
Aldgate.  Dr.  Briggs,  now  of  Liverpool,  but  then  of 
Kendal,  was  the  second  person  who  profited  by  Dr. 
Bell's  discovery.  He  introduced  it  into  the  Kendal 
schools  of  industry,  and  invented  a  mode  of  teaching 
the  letters  in  sand,  which  has  been  adopted  with- 
out acknowledgement  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  dividing 
them  into  three  classes  according  to  their  shape  ;  the 
first  containing  such  letters  ooAj  as  are  formed  of  straight 
lines,  viz.  I.  H.  T.  L.  E.  F  ;  the  second  composed  of  an- 
gular lines,  X.  Y.  K.  A.  V.  W.  'si.  -N" .  Z.  ;  the  third  of 
those  which  are  formed  with  a  curve  ;  U.  C.  J.  G.  D. 
P.  B.  R.  O.  Qo  S.  The  account  of  this  classification  of 
the  alphabet  was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Re- 
ports for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

At  lengthen  1S0S,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  has  since 
rendered  himself  so  conspicuous,  first  appeared  before 
the  public.  He  published  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-six 
pages,  with  this  title,  "  Improvements  in  Education,  as 
it  respects  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community; 
containing  a  short  account  of  its  o-ssent  state,  hints  to- 
wards its  improvement,  and  a  detail  cf  some  practical 
experiments  conducive  to  that  end."  "The  institution  (he 
says)  which  a  benevolent  providence  has  been  pleased  to 
make  me  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing  into  use- 
fulness was  begun  in  the  year  1793.  The  intention 
was  to  afford  to  thQ  children  of  mechanics,  instruction 
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in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  at  about  half  the 
usual  price.  During  several  years  I  had  attempted  to 
introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  the  school,  and 
every  attempt  had  failed :"  shortly  afterwards  he  says 
*  from  this  time  the  internal  organization  of  the  school 
was  gradually  and  materially  altered  for  the  better" — 
from  what  time,  does  not  appear.  The  commencement 
of  the  school  is  distinctly  noted,  that  of  the  improve- 
ments is  not:  but  as  the  school  began  in  1798,  and  the 
account  was  published  in  1803,  the  several  years  during 
which  all  his  attempts  at  introducing  a  better  system 
had  failed,  would  sufficiently  prove  that  the  actual  im- 
provement was  of  very  recent  date,  if  it  was  not  placed 
out  of  all  doubt  by  the  statement  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion ;  Mr,  Lancaster  there  says,  that  when  he  opened 
school  in  1798  he  "  knew  of  no  modes  of  tuition,  but 
those  usually  in  practice."  (Third  edition,page  l.)He  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  free  school,  supported  by 
subscription  at  Midsummer  1801,  and  speaking  of  the 
second  year's  subscription  says,  "  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  tuition  had  been  made  to  good  purpose  in 
these  two  first  years,  and  a  regular  system  of  order  esta- 
blished :  though  a  system  of  order  was  easily  established 
a  new  system  of  tuition  was  another  thing,  and  to  this 
I  found  myself  most  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  advancing." 
He  observes  also  "  the  system  of  rewards  and  the  new 
method  of  teaching  to  spell,  are  I  believe  original ;"  thus 
refraining  from  any  claim  to  the  great  principle  of  tui- 
tion, by  boys,  which  he  had  adopted.  The  close  of  the 
pamphlet  contains  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  prio- 
rity of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  in  the  following  words ;  "  I 
ought  not  to  close  my  account  without  acknowledging 
the  obligation  I  lie  under  to  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Male  Asy- 
lum at  Madras,  who  so  nobly  gave  up  his  time  and  libe- 
ral salary,  that  he  might  perfect  that  institution,  which 
flourished  greatly  under  his  fostering  care.  He  published  a 
tract  in  1798,*  "An  Experiment,  &c."  From  his  publica- 

*  This  is  a  ra  jtake  of  Mr,  I,    Tho  tract  was  published  in  1797. 
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fcion  I  have  adopted  several  useful  hints,  &c.  Dr.  Bell  had 
two  hundred  boys  whoinstructedthemselves~ma.de  their  own 
pens,  &c.  I  must  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  zviih  the 
beauty  of  his  system  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan  ; 
if  I  had  known  it,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  trou* 
ble,  and  some  retrograde  movements.  As  a  confirmation 
of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  I  have  succeeded  with 
one  nearly  similar,  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  three 
hundred  children.',    Page  64. 

This  acknowledgment  is  full,fair  and  satisfactory  ;  and 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  from  Mr.  Lancaster's  previous  ac- 
counts of  his  school,  what  the  hints  were,  wThich  he  had 
adopted  from  the  Madras  experiment.  When  he  tells  us 
that  the  whole  system  of  tuition  is  almost  entirely  con- 
ducted  by  boys,he  adds  "  the  writing  books  are  ruled  with 
exactness,  and  all  the  writers  supplied  wTith  good  pens, 
by  the  same  means.  In  the  first  instance  the  school  is 
divided  into  classes,  to  each  of  these  a  lad  is  appointed 
as  monitor;  he  is  responsible  for  the  morals,  improvement, 
good  order,  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole  class."  This 
acknowledgment  of  the  prior  merits  of  Dr»  Bell,  was 
repeated  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  book,  published  also  in  1803;  with  the  subjoined 
addition.  "  Dr.  Bell  was  fully  sensible  of  the  waste  of 
time  in  schools,  and  his  method  to  remedy  the  evil,  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  in  the  method  about  to  be 
detailed."  Page  78.  In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Lancaster 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bell,  and  visited  him, 
at  Swanage  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  then  resided  ;  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  rectory  at  that  place.  They 
had  at  that  time  much  personal  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  tuition,  and  this  was  followed  by  some 
epistolary  intercourse.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lancaster  served 
the  cause  of  education,  by  giving  the  new  system  a  noto- 
riety, which  Dr.  Bell  had  failed  to  obtain,  not  from  any 
default  of  his  own,  but  from  accidental  circumstances. 
He  was  residing  upon  his  living,  vaccinating  the  pa- 
rishioners, regulating  and  superintending  the  Sunday 
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;,  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  clerical  office. 

It  was  sible  for  him  to  neglect  those  duties,  and 

missionary  in  the  cause;  and  unless  he  could 

.ms,  the  press  was  the  only  means  by  which 

1  to  the  public.     Of  that  mean%  he  had 

availed  himself;  and  his  discove:  "  eiple  of  the 

•:     was  before  the  world, 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  a  quaker,  was  that 
which  most  directly  contributed  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  suc- 
cess :  of  all  sects,  that  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  one 
upon  which  he  could  with  most  certainty  rely  for  liberal 
and  efficient  aid ;  upon  all  occasions,  when  money  or  per- 
sonal exertion  has  been  required  for  purposes  of  unequi- 
vocal utility,  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  none  have 
been  found  more  liberal,  more  active,  or  more  unwea- 
ried than  the  quakers.  Among  them  chiefly  Mr.Lancas- 
ter,  in  1801 ,  raised  a  subscription  of  118/.  for  the  first  year 
of  his  free  school,  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
doubled  the  amount.  His  school  was  then  visited  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville ;  and  so  greatly  had 
he  been  patronized,  that  in  1805,  his  school  contained 
nearly  100  boys  ;  and  another  for  nearly  200  girls,  had 
been  established  under  the  care  of  his  sisters.  His  own 
peculiar  character  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  success. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  education,  temper,  or  previous 
habits  of  life,  which  rendered  it  unpleasant  for  him  to 
travel  about  soliciting  subscriptions ;  a  thing  to  which, 
however  meritorious  or  urgent  the  motive,  men  of  finer 
minds  usually  feel  repugnant  even  when  it. becomes  an 
act  of  duty. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
destined  to  appear  in  his  real  character.  When  he  pub- 
lished the  third  edition,  1805,  of  his  "  Improvements  in 
Education,"  he  had  made  so  many  additions,  good,  bad 
and  indifierent,(and  to  what  extent  the  latter  predominate 
our  readers  shall  have  in  our  next  number  an  opportunity 
of  determining  for  themselves)  to  the  Madras  system, 
that  he  began  to  suppose  the  system  itself  was  his  own, 
and  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 
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The  plain  and  unequivocal  admission,  that  Dr.  Bell  had 
two  hundred  boys,  who  instructed  themselves,  that  his  own 
plan  was  "  nearly  similar,"  and  that  it  would  have  saved 
him  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements,  had 
he  been  earlier  acquainted  with  it,  were  now  withdrawn, 
and  the  assertion  was  hazarded.,  that  the  '  results'  of  his 
experiments  had  been  "  a  new  and  efficient  system  of  edu- 
cation."   Still,  however,  Dr.  Bell  was  not  entirely  over- 
looked.    Mr.  Whitbread,  when  he   made  his  speech  on 
the  poor  laws,  distinctly  spoke  of  Dr.  Bell  as  the  disco- 
verer ;  and  Mr.  Lancaster  in  his  letter  to  Mr.    Whitbread3 
"acknowledged  the  obligation  he  had  to  Dr.  Bell,  and 
wished  not  to  detract  from  his  honor  or  merit"  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Lancaster  t&i  arrogate  to  him- 
self, the  merit  to  which  Dr,  Bell  is  entitled ;  for  he  intro- 
duced  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,   with   the 
following  sentenceo "  JosepTi  Lancaster,  of  the  free-school, 
Borough  Road,  London,  having  invented/Wnder  the  bles- 
sing of  Divine  F  aVidenee,  a  new  and  mechanical  system 
of  education,  for  the  use  of  schools;  feels  anxious  to  dis- 
seminate the  knowledge  of  its  advantages  through   the 
united  ki-gdcrr:/       [t  ws    offensive  enough  to  see  a  quack 
advertise  his  balm  of  Quito,  by  divine  providence,   as   a 
sanction  which  was  to  be  had  cheaper  than  the  kings  pa- 
tent :  but  this  is  the  first  time,we  believe,  that  an  attempt 
to  pilfer  another  man's  reputation  has  been  made    in  the 
phraseology  of  religion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  admirable  statement  of  facts,  con- 
tained in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (a  state-  ■ 
ment  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  ever}7  admirer 
of  luminous  argument  and  temperate  discussion),  we  have 
brought  down  the  history  of  the  respective  progresses  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Lancaster,  to  the  assumption  of  the  dis- 
covery by  the  latter.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  sophistries  employed  by  his 
friends  to  evade,  (for  they  cannot  attempt  to  rebut)  this 
evidence;  and  shall  offer  some  observations  on  the  nature 
and  value  of  his  supposed  improvements,  and  into  the  mo- 
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ral  and  political  effects  of  committing  the  national  edu- 
cation to  the  guidance  of  a  quietest. 

For  the  details  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  little  analysis  of  it,  which,  under  .the  title  of  "  In- 
structions/or conducting  Schools  on  the  Madras  system," 
contains  all  necessary  practical  directions,  Sufficeit  to  say, 
that  the  means  are  beautiful,  the  end  certain,  the  system 
entire  and  perfect.  Education,  observes  the  reviewer, 
has  been  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  a  science.  All  that 
individual  genius  can  do  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Bell ;  but  he  still  "  thinks  nothing  done  by  him,  while 
anything  remains  to  be  done:  and  he  is  apprehensive  that 
his  system  will  be  sooner  carried  to  its  just  length,  in 
foreign  countries  than  at  home.',  This  apprehension  he 
may  now  dismiss.  The  friends  of  the  establishment 
have  been  roused;  the  eagerness  which  his  enemies  and 
theirs  have  manifested  to  effect  their  object,  has  awakened 
their  attention,  and  made  them  perceive  the  important 
interests  which  are  at  stake.  The  enemy  set  up  their 
fcong  of  triumph  before  they  had  won  the  field,  and  their 
minority  dared  even  to  menace  the  establishment.  It  is 
the  cackling  of  the  enemies  geese,  that  has  alarmed  the 
garrison. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Lancaster  himself,  has  been  marked  by  very  pro- 
minent features  of  arrogance,  meanness  and  indecorum. 
He  talks  in  the  MorningPost  of  "  suffering  his  name  to  be 
associated  with  that  of  Dr.  Bell ;"  and  exclaims,  in  a  sen- 
tence of  which  the  malignity  is  as  hateful,  as  the  plea- 
santry is  vulgar ;  "  the  cry  and  the  shout  of '  Great  art 
thou,  O  Bell !'  (Bel)  is  to  go  through  the  land."  His 
phraseology  is  not  less  distinguished  by  cant,  than  his 
conduct  by  quackery.  His  progress  has  been  assisted  by 
every  variety  of  stratagem,  and  every  species  of  news- 
paper puffing;  and  we  again  defy  him  to  disprove  that 
tiie  numerous  eulogies  on  his  system&wA  his  person,  the  details 
of  his  progresses  through  the  country,  and  the  accounts 
of  his  former  visits  to  Windsor,  and  his  subsequent  inter- 
views  with  the  Prince,  were  written  by  himself! 
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U  What  great  effects  arise  from  trivial  things." 

That  the  following  correspondence,  occasioned  by  the 
paragraph  preceding  it,  will  be  the  occasion  of  further 
enquiry,  and  the  forerunner  of  several  singular  disco- 
veries, we  confidently  anticipate ;  and  we  gladly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  giving  it  collectively  to  the  public  in 
a  form  more  correct  and  ungarbled,  than  that  in  which  it 
has  before  appeared. 

I. 

Worthing. — Mrs.  Clarke,  her  two  daughters,  Mr.  Besfc^ 
and  Colonel  Armstrong,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months, 
left  this  place  on  Monday. — Morning  Herald,  Oct.  15. 

II. 

Putney,  October  15* 
Mrs.  Clarke's  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 
begs  to  correct  a  mistake  his  people  made  concerning 
herself,  in  his  paper  of  this  day.  Mr.  Best  was  not  with 
her;  but  Captain  Armstrong  and  his  wife,  who  is  sister 
to  Mr.  William  Hallet  of  Berkshire.  The  age  of  one 
daughter  is  but  ten  years,  consequently  no  ill-natured 
allusion  can  affect  her ;  the  other  just  fifteen,  as  amiable 
in  every  respect  as  can  be  wished ;  begs  that  in  future 
they  will  not  put  in  ill-natured  remarks  on  her,  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  world  ill-natured,  unjust,  and 
cruel. 

IIL 

No.  %  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square. 

Sir,  Oc*.20. 

As  I  do  not   take  in  the  Herald,  the  card  of  Mrs, 

Clarke  inserted  by  you,  on  the  16th  instant,  escaped  my 

knowledge,  until  I  was  informed  of  its  contents  by  a  gen* 

tleman  who  saw  it,    I  have  lost  as  little  time  as  possible^ 
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in  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Herald  of  that  day ;  and  I  do, 
'he  most  solemn  manner,  declare,  that  Mrs.  Clarke's 
statement  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  which  can  be, 
proved  by  several  persons  frequenting  her  house,  and  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  has  thought  proper  to  specify  who  Mrs. 
Armstrong  is,  &c.  &c.  &c\,  without  informing  him  you  of 
the  actual  terms  which  induced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
to  visit  Mrs.  Clarke,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  it 
was  inconsequence  of  the  promise  of  an  appointment 
of.  considerable  enoluftient  to  be  procured  through  her 
influence.  I  have  therefore  performed  my  part  of  the 
contract,  by  introducing  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  Mrs.  Clarke  : 
it  now  remains  for  Mrs.  Clarke  to  perform  her  promise  to 
me  ;  and  I  trust  the  liberal  part  of  mankind  will  put  a 
fair  and  proper  construction  on  the  error  I  was  led  into. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  very  h  umble  servant, 

Lieut.  J.  Armstrong.* 
To  this  letter,  the  following  observations  were  prefixed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Times. 

IV. 

We  copy  a  letter  with  the  signature  of  J.  Armstrong, 
inserted  in  another  morning  paper.  Whether  such  a  person 
as  this  J.  Armstrong  exists,or  the  whole  is  fiction  we  know 
not;  but  this  real  or  imaginary  character  modestly  comes 
forward,  and  tells  the  world,  that  he  introduced  hiswife  to 
give  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clarke  countenance  in  her  pre- 
sent state  of  debasementjupon  the  monstrous  and  incredi- 
ble condition,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  should,  in  return,  get  him 
a  situation  of  emolument.  Our  readers  will  recollect  a 
late  trial  in  India,  wherein  a  horrible  monster  appeared  to 
have  employed  his  wife  in  charging  a  person  with  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  her,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  them.     This  J.  Armstrong  says,  though  we  do   not 


*  Leicester-place,  Leicester-square,  was  misprinted  by  the  Herald, 
for  West-place,  Webt-square  ;  and  Lieut,  in  the  signature  inserted  by 
mistake. 
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believe  him,  that  he  put  his  wife  to  an  equally  delicate 
service,  and  for  a  purpose  precisely  similar,that  of  extort- 
ing emolument  for  himself. 

Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square, 

Sir, 
It  was  with  great  astonishment,  I  beheld  in  your  paper 
of  yesterday,  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  me,  and 
stating  that  I  expected  some  emolument  through  the 
medium  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  I  am  not  the  author  of  that 
letter,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  of  you,  to  contradict  the 
same  immediately,  by  the  insertion  of  this.  It  is  now 
some  time  since  I  had  any  connection  with  Mrs.  Clarkes 
but  it  was  never  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  letter 
that  appeared  in  your  paper. 

J.  Armstrong* 

ft 

No.  2,  West  Place,  West  Square,  October  %2d,  1811. 

Trusting  to  a  continuance  of  the  same  liberality  I  have 
already  experienced  at  your  hands,  I  feel  myself  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  again  addressing  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gross  attack  on  my  character  in  a  morning 
paper  of  Tuesday  last.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
-so  large  a  metropolis  as  this  is,  that  there  are  men,  who 
from  their  connection  with  the  degraded  part  of  the  press, 
and  their  situation  in  life  would  attempt  the  character 
of  any  individual ;  but  that  a  respectable  paper  should 
lend  itself  to  a  person  who  has  evidently  dipped  his 
pen  in  his  own  gall,  to  answer  some  sinister  purpose,  was 
cruel  and  uncalled  for.  This  man  of  words  calls  his 
readers  to  recollect  a  trial  in  India,  wherein  a  horrible 
monster  appeared  to  have  forced  his  wife  to  charge  re- 
spectable characters  with  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
her,  in  order  to  extort  money  for  himself.  I  now  call 
on  the  public  to  say  how  far  my  introducing  my  wife 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  on  the  promise  of  preferment,  which  my 
circumstances  unfortunately  required,  and  which  others 

vol.  ii.  3  k 


•Ij'O  Mrs.  Clarke  still  possesses  Interest. 

f 

0  a  superior  rank  have  sought  in    the  same  way  before 

me,  is  similar  to  his  Indian  story  !  The  remark  is  just 
wherein  he  says  M  none  that  ever  really  applied  to  Mrs* 
Clarke  for  promotion  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  this 
style  through  a  public  journal  ;"   nor  would  I,  but  I  found 

1  had  been  duped  and  deceived  both  by  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
her  bosom  friend,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  Mrs* 
Armstrong  was  to  have  met  other  respectable  ladies  at 
Mrs.  Clarke's  house.  It  was  therefore  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  bring  me  before  the  public  and  cover  them- 
selves, that  the  falsehood  appeared  under  Mrs.  Clarke's 
name,  and  which  I  was  induced  to  contradict.  From 
what  has  come  within  my  knowledge,  I  believe,  even  non\ 
that  Mrs.  Clarke  has  a  remnant  of  interest  left,  but  through 
what  channel  I  know  not,  and  I  equally  believe  she  will 
only  use  it  for  those  who  can  return  the  compliment. 
The  writer  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  begins  his  libel  on  me 
by  "  disbelieving  that  there  is  such  a  person :"  if  he  is 
still  of  that  opinion,  let  him  only  do  me  the  favor  to  give 
me  his  address,  or  to  call  at  my  lodgings,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  give  him  convincing  proofs  that  I  am  alive  to  his 
unmanly  attack.  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  my  weak- 
ness, or  my  credulity,  yet  I  hope  my  friends  and  the 
world  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  not  morally  guilty,  but 
made  the  dupe  of  a  designing  party. 

I   am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
And  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Armstrong. 

The  first  sentiment  that  the  preceding  correspondence 
will  excite,  is  astonishment  at  the  easy  and  careless  tone 
in  which  Mrs.  Clarke  Jefarr.es  the  characters  of  two  persons 
with  whom  she  had  so  lately  been  in  habits  of  friendly- 
intercourse.  They  had  "  served  her  turn;"  and  she  no 
longer  cared  by  what  disclosures  they  murht  be  injured. 
Rather  than  the  public  should  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  important  circumstance,  that  she  had  been  able  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  one  respectable  female,  on  her  tour  to 
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Worthing,  she  comes  forward  to  proclaim  the  connection 
to  the  world,  and  to  identify  the  person  of  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, by  informing  us  that  she  is  sister  to  Mr.  Hallet  of 
Berkshire.  After  this  evidence  of  her  honour  and  sen- 
sibility, we  hope  that  there  is  no  degree  of  credulity  or 
ideocy,  over  which  her  future  machinations  can  obtain 
even  a  momentary  ascendancy. 

It  is  more  than  ludicrous  (by  the  bye)  for  the  writer  of  a 
card  like  that  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald,  to  complain  of 
ill-natured  observations  on  her  conduct ! 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Clarke  be  deserving  of  public 
reprobation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  justifies  the 
resentment  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  If  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  her  society  at  Worthing,  why  should  he  feel  so  much 
indignation  at  the  disclosure  of  their  intercourse  in  a 
London  newspaper  ?  His  assertion  of  the  falsehood  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's  statement,  is  too  indefinite  for  any  useful 
purpose:  he  acknowledges  that  he  visited  her,  in  con- 
junction with  his  wife,  and  that  he  introduced  her  on  con* 
dition  of  receiving  a  place  of  emolument;  and  for  what 
purpose  could  he  introduce  her,  but  to  sanction  her 
appearance  at  the  rooms,  and  among  respectable  society  ? 
The  observations  of  the  Times,  therefore,  are  not  proved 
to  be  incorrect  by  any  thing  contained  in  Mr.  Armstrong's 
letter.  He  lent  his  wife  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
his  emolument;  and  this  is  all  that  the  Editor  asserted. 

It  is  both  unjust  and  cruel,  however,  for  the  periodical 
guides  of  the  privileged  orders  of  society  to  feel  "  shocked 
and  surprized"  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  When 
we  remember  the  names  of  the  generals,  and  wives 
of  generals,  of  the  clergymen  and  daughters  of  clergymen, 
who  paid  their  servile  court  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  in  her  days 
of  power  and  splendor,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
zeal  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Post  has  outrun 
their  prudence ;  and  that  the  indignation  of  the  higher 
ranks  is  excited,  not  in  consequence  of  the  immorality  of 
Armstrong's  conduct,  but  because  Mrs.  Clarke  is  no 
longer  the  mistress  of  a  prince,  or  because  her  dependant 
is  poor  and  friendless*      Another  week,  however,  may 
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restore  them  to  their  senses  :  Dr.  O'Meara  may  then  dis- 
cover, that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  Armstrong's 
credulity ;  and  Mr.  Byrne  may  be  convinced  that  poverty 
or  depression  may  excuse,  in  the  lieutenant,  an  act  of 
meanness,  which  in  the  wealthy  brigadier,  or  the  bene- 
ficed doctor,  was  at  once  a  proof  of  wickedness  and  folly. 


THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


Kullius  addictus  jurarein  verba  magistri  j 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes. 


Lyceum. — Mr.  Pocock,  the  successful  author  of  Hit  or  Miss,  has 
again  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  writer  of  a  farce  called  the 
Green-eyed  Monster,  or  How  to  get  your  Money.  The  plot,  if  a  number 
of  incidents  combined  together  deserve  that  appellation,  consisted  in 
the  schemes  of  Mr.  Compass  (Lovegrove)  the  ward  of  Dr.  Jaundice 
Mr.  Dowton),  to  marry  his  guardian's  daughter,  and  get  his  fortune- 
out  of  his  hands.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any 
occasion  for  his  manoeuvres,  which  were  neither  rationally  designed, 
nor  probably  conducted.  All  his  objects  are  effected  by  the  seizure 
of  his  guardian's  strong  box,  and  the  other  scenes,  regarded  only  as 
conducive  to  his  purposes,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Though 
many  of  the  witticisms  are  original,  and  one  or  two  detached  scenes 
are  not  deficient  in  sprightliness  of  dialogue,  nor  in  the  other  requi- 
sites of  a.funny  piece,  it  has  been  received  with  so  much  coldness 
by  the  public,  that  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  witness  it  a  second 
time.  Its  failure  is  at  least  as  discreditable  to  the  public  as  the  un- 
exampled success  of  Hit  or  Miss  :  but  Matthews  is  a  favorite  ;  and 
an  interior  genius  like  Mr.  Pocock  must  be  indebted  to  the  actor 
for  more  than  a  moiety  of  his  temporary  fame. 

Covent  Garden* — It  is  seldom  that  we  are  gratified  with  an  op- 
portunity of  indulging  in  praise,  at  once  so  just  and  so  unlimited,  as 
that  which  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Sinclair.  His  natural 
accomplishments  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Braham;  and  while  he 
possesses  nearly  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  his  affectation  and  his  pedantry.    His  voice  is  clear, 
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melodious,  and  powerful :  his  articulation  sonorous  and  distinct :  in 
his  easier  efforts,  he  is  natural  aud  pleasing  ;  and  in  the  most  difficult 
passages,  he  delights  the  common  auditor  by  his  facility,  while  he 
gratifies  the  man  of  science  by  his  skill.  His  ornaments  do  not  en- 
cumber, but  embellish  ;  like  the  flowers  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  they 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  structure  they  are  designed  to  decorate; 
and  never  overload  the  building  they  were  intended  to  adorn.  With 
all  Braham's  excellence,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  remarkable 
for  the  faults  which  Mr.  Sinclair  has  avoided  ;  that  his  ornaments  are 
exuberant  and  fantastic,  and  that  in  attempting  to  astonish,  he  fre- 
quently loses  the  power  to  delight. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Sinclair  is  exactly  of  that  kind  from  which  a  critic 
would  augur  the  susceptibility  of  improvement.  He  has  no  con- 
firmed habits,  or  studied  peculiarities,  and  we  have  therefore  great 
hopes,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  dancing  and  feBcing  masters, 
his  person  may  be  formed  to  some  degree  of  elegance  and  grace, 
The  awkwardness  of  the  generality  of  singers,  is  rendered  peculiarly 
disgraceful  by  the  facility  with  which  their  deficiencies  might  be 
supplied  and  their  faults  corrected.  We  have  no  doubt  that  either 
Smith  or  Horn  might  obtain  a  tolerable  share  of  ease  and  elegance,, 
by  three  months  attendance  upon  D'Egviile  and  Angeio  ;  and  to  look 
like  a  gentleman  rather  than  a  pick -pocket  or  a  taylor,  is  surely  not 
unworthy  of  a  vocal  performer's  ambition, 

Miss  Feren  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  provincial  critics, 
and  among  the  amateurs  of  Vauxhall  and  the  Surrey  Theatre.  The 
obtuse  sensations  of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  are  more  cer- 
tainly excited  by  obtrusive  brilliance, than  by  the  chaste  display  of  na- 
tural talent  and  unaffected  excellence  :  at  Vauxhall  the  unfortunate 
songstress  must  contend  in  loudness  with  the  noise  of  the  croud,  the 
clangor  of  the  instrument.and  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ;  and  at  the  Sur- 
rey Theatre  she  must  address  herself  to  an  audience,  more  easily  in= 
terested  by  bustle,  than  delighted  by  taste,  or  elegance,  or  sensibility* 
Miss  Feron,  in  her  dramatic  character,  displays  no  symptoms  of  fe- 
minine sensibility,  or  juvenile  naivete  %  as  an  actress  she  goes  through 
her  part  in  a  business-like  manner;  in  the  part  ofFloretta,  she  dis= 
played  the  regular  quantum  of  activity  and  vivacity,  yet  she  excited 
hut  little  interest  in  comparison  with  many  predecessors  who  en- 
tertained a  much  less  accurate  conception  of  the  character,  and 
whose  powers  were  much  less  adapted  to  its  personation.  Her  great 
defect  is  want  of  expression  ;  she  satisfies  the  judgment  but 
never  interests  the  feelings  ;  she  has  too  much  of  the  actress  and 
too  little  of  the  woman  ;  and  the  spectator  remembers  her  with  as 
little  sympathy  as  a  paste-board  puppet,  of  which  he  had  admired 
the  evolutions  with  surprize  at  their  correctness.  Her  figure  is 
inclined  to  the  en  hon  point ;  her  manner  neither  awkward  nor  con- 
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strained,  but  not  distinguished  by  elegance  or  ease  ;  and  without  con- 
sidering her  vocal  accomplishments,  her  excellence  is  rather  nega- 
tive than  positive,  consisting  more  in  the  absence  of  deformi- 
ties than  in  the  possession  of  actual  beaulies. 

As  a  singer  her  qualifications  are  more  deserving  of  praise.  Her 
voice  is  powerful  without  comoass,  and  musical  without  sweetness. 
"When  she  endeavours  with  more  ambition  than  prudence  to  con- 
vince her  hearers  that  she  is  not  inferior  to  Calaiani,  her  tones  ap- 
proach to  shrillness,  and  instead  of  flowing  in  a  full  majestic 
streams  of  harmony,  which  expands  the  soul  while  it  delights  the 
ear,  it  partakes  of  the  piercing  discontinuous  loudness  of  a  whis- 
tle. Catalani  reaches  the  higher  n^tes  with  facility,  and  so  does 
"Miss  Feron  :  in  the  same  manner,  the  course  of  the  Paddington 
canai  is  full  and  regular;  yet  who  ever  thought  of  comparing  the 
current  of  a  water  pipe  to  the  eternal  and  majestic  flow  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Ganges  ? 

We  most  earnestly  exhort  Miss  Feron  to  desist  from  attempts 
of  which  the  only  characteristic  is  temerity  :  she  must  not  imagine 
that  because  the  boors  of  Yorkshire  were  pleased  to  call  her  the 
English  Catalani,  she  will  ever  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  better 
than  a  third-rate  singer  :  by  the  loftiness  of  her  pretensions  she  may 
provoke  the  critics  into  a  denial  of  that  praise  to  which  she  is  justly 
entitled,  and  it  is  better  to  fill  respectably  that  determinate  station 
for  which  she  was  intended  by  nature,  than  to  fail  in  the  objects  of 
her  misplaced  ambition,  and  subject  herself  to  comparisons  which 
can  only  excite  the  wonder  of  the  audience  at  the  disproportion  be= 
Sween  her  efforts  and  her  powers. 


W.  N.  Jone,  Printer,  Old  Bailey,  tondoB, 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  "  an  injured  and  oppressed  indivi- 
dual" which  we  strongly  suspect  io  be  'he  production  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. It  is  impossible,  however,  that  we  should  insert  his  statement 
until  he  submits  it  to  the  revision  of  some  literary  friend.  He  accuses 
Mrs.  Clarke  of  writing  'ho  n»>te  to  the  Morning-  Herald  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  advertize  her  eldest  daughter  !  Let  him  embody  his 
argument  in  decent  language,  and  we  shall  gladly  testify  our  imparti- 
ality by  inserting  it. 

On  the  superscription  of  this  letter,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  initial  A  does  not  belong  to  any  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Scourge. 

We  shall  return  the  letter  from  Bury-street  in  a  few  days.  The 
writer  will  oblige  us  by  transmitting  the  facts  to  which  ne  alludes ; 
private  reasons  prevent  us  from  inserting  kis  poetry. 

Ths  uproar  among  the  Life  Guards  shall  meet  with  adequate  at- 
tention. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  from  H.  Square  for  the  portrait  of 
the  Princess  E. ;  but  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  decor ura 
prevents  us  fronr  using  it. 

Sarcasticus  informs  us  that  the  Baron  De  Geramb  has  brought  an 
action  agaiusttheKerald,  for  asserting  that  he  was  mistaken  for  a  pick- 
pocket ;  we  are  certain  that  on  his  appearance  in  court,  he  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  thing  but  the  Baron  De  Geramb. 

The  long  epistle  on  a  certain  subject  shall  receive  an  early  answer. 

Our  CARICATURE  will  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  our 
ninth  number,  page  240,  &c.  Mr.  C s  is  introduced,  not  be- 
cause of  his  pretensions,  but  his  boasts  and  his  wishes.  The  Dramatis 
Persona  are  in  the  following  order  from  the  left :  Lord  K.,  Mr.  W. 
P.;  Mr.  C.  ;  Mr.  S.  ;  the  idol;  H.  R.  H.  the  D  of  C. ;  Mrs.  J. ;  Don  * 
Whiskerandos  and  Bonaparte. 

To  our  female  correspondents  we  are  more  indebted  for  their 
compliments,  than  we  can  easily  express.— -Mr.  L.  and  many  others 
shall  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

Superior  editions  ofuthe,Scourge,  hot-pressed,  &c.  price  5s.  may  be 
had  at  the  publisher's. 

By  some  mistake  the  folios  of  the  first  eight  pages  of  this  month's 
publication*  are  mis.numbered. 
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SCOURGE. 


DECEMBER  1,  1811. 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY, 
DUKE  OF  C— E* 


The  humble  petition  o/DAME  DECENCY  ;shezs:eth 

That  your  petitioner  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
favorite  at  your  fathers  court,  and  a  constant  attendant  on 
the  person  of  your  virtuous  and  venerable  mother.who  still 
voucshafes  to  your  petitioner  her  patronage  and  protec- 
tion :  that  from  the  courtly  sanction  and  the  example  of  her 
majesty,  your  petitioner  and  her  parent  Morality  were 
exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  public  estimation,  and  were 
received  and  honored  among  the  votaries  of  fashion  ;  that 
a  constant  observance  of  respect  towards  the  character  of 
your  petitioner  was  almost  a  necessary  passport  to  dis- 
tinction ;  that  her  avowed  enemies  Impudence  andlndeco- 
rum  were  banished  from  the  circles  of  courtly  elegances 
and  even  those  who  hated  the  person  of  your  petiti- 
oner, and  secretly  conspired  to  undermine  her  reputation, 
were  compelled  to  abate  their  malice  under  the  garb  of 
hypocrisy,  and  to  vent  their  discontent  in  secret  or  inau- 
dible murmurs. 

2.  That  thus  securely  established  in  the  favor  of  her  sove« 
reign,  and  the  respect  of  the  fashionable  world,  she  beheld 
without  dismay^  several  partial  attempts  to  weaken  her 
influence,  and  degrade  her  character:  to  the  studied  insults 
of  the  Grosvenors,  and  the  Kingstons,  she  observed  a 
profound  and  indignant  silence,  conscious  that  undisguis- 
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ed  indecency  will  always  be  gazed  upon  with  virtuous 
abhorrence  by  the  British  people:  even  the  final  at- 
tachment of  your  royal  brother,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  excited  in  her  bosom  no  sentiment  of  alarm  ;  your 
petitioner  presided  over  the  union  of  the  prince  to  the 
object  of  his  affections  with  supreme  authority ;  their  co- 
habitation was  sanctioned  by  her  presence,  and  where  the 
torch  of  Hymen  had  not  waved,  the  influence  of  Decency 
was  acknowledged. 

3.  Even  in  the  abandonment  of  Mrs.F.  and  the  nuptial 
alliance  of  your  royal  brother,  your  petitioner  was  re- 
spectfully consulted,  and  continued  for  a  short  but  glo- 
rious period  a  distinguished  guest  at  the  abode  of  conju- 
gal felicity ;  but  with  the  nuptial  unhappiness  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  security  and  importance  of  your  petitioner 
were  visibly  diminished  :  on  the  return  of  his  former 
mistress,  she  no  longer  found  a  we  Icome  at  Carlton-house, 
or  honor  among  the  distinguished  admirers  of  the  prince; 
yet  she  still  retained  her  dignity  and  authority  at  St. 
James's,  the  favourite  of  the  courtly  circle,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  every  drawing-room.  Attended  by  her  Virtue 
had  immediate  admittance  to  the  presence  of  majesty, 
but  without  her  sanction,  Rank,  and  Wealth,  and  Influ- 
ence/were driven  from  the  gate,  and  left  to  mingle  among 
the  Townsends  and  the  A s. 

4.  That  at  length  the  enemies  of  your  petitioner  have 
been  gratified ;  that  she  has  been  driven  from  all  those 
haunts,  of  which  she  was  so  lately  the  brightest  ornament, 
and  is  subjected  to  the  daily  insults  and  derision  of  the 
votaries  of  fashion  ;  that  since  the  indisposition  of  the 
sovereign  became  so  alarming,  as  to  render  his  recovery 
doubtful,  her  constant  residence  at  court  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  protect  her  from  the  open  violence  of  the 
fashionable  world  ;  that  she  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  society  of  our  nobles,  nor  is  permitted  to  form  the 
manners,  or  direct  the  conduct  of  their  families;  that 
though  she  is  still  received  at  Carlton-house  with  be- 
coming courtesy,    her  visits  are  permitted  as  visits  of 
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convenience,  rather  than  welcomed  ith  the  ardour  of 
family  attachment;  that  she  looks  forward  with  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  being  formally  excluded  from 
the  society  of  the  noble,  and  the  habitations  of  the  vir- 
tuous ;  that  even  where  every  other  individual  of  her 
family  is  admitted  as  a  constant  guest,  her  place  shall 
be  usurped  by  Indecorum ;  and  that  though  she  may 
linger  out  a  forlorn  existence  in  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant, or  the  habitations  of  the  clergy,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  she  must  bid  a  melancholy  adieu  to  the 
shores  of  Albion,  -and  nothing  shall  remain  to  testify  her 
termer  presence  but  the  "  shadow  of  a  name" 

5.  That  it  is  not  without  the  most  profound  sorrow, 
and  the  most   respectful    reluctance,  she  ascribes    this 
change  in  a  considerable  degree   to  the  persecutions  of 
your   royal  highness.    Where  Indecorum  is  the  presiding 
deity,  Decency  can  only  be   the  object  of  neglect  or  in- 
sult.    Under  the  auspices  of  your  petitioner's  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  you  invited  the  wives  and  daughters   of 
the  English  nobility  to  receive  the  condescensions  of  an 
actress ;  and  beneath  her  shrine  you  taught  the  offspring 
of  your  illicit  intercourse  to  proclaim  the  infamy  of  their 
own  birth,  and  the  inattention  of  your  royal  highness  to 
the  admonitions  of  Morality.  Already  she  foresaw  her 
degradation  ;  but  as  your  children  advanced  in  years,  her 
fears  were  more  evidently  justified,  and  more  fervently 
excited:  their  introduction  into   the  gay  world  beneath 
the  guidance  of  Indecorum,  completed  the  ruin  and  dis- 
grace of  your  unfortunate  petitioner;  and  nothing  remains 
to  her  in   this  deplorable  situation,  but  to  exhort   your 
royal  highness  to  compassion  ;  to  implore  that  by  discon- 
tinuing your  persecutions,  you   may  yet  afford  her  some 
chance  of  immediate  safety  and  of  future  honor,  and  to 
entreat  that  under  the  auspices  of  Discretion,  the  habita- 
tion of  your  royal  highness  may  hereafter  be  the  blest  and 
'  most  favoured  abode  of 

Decency* 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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"Since  the  subsequent  article  on  the  fracas  at  Worthing 
was  put  to  press,  we  have  become  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  by  which  the  advocates 
of  the  duke,  attempt  to  justify  his  introduction  of  the 
Fitzclarences  to  the  notice  of  the  great  world.  The 
princes  it  is  said  are  prevented  by  certain  impolitic  re- 
strictions from  becoming  the  parents  of  legitimate  chil- 
idren  :  to  form  connections  therefore  that  possess  every 
requisite  of  marriage  except  the  legal  formalities,  is  natu- 
ral and  excusable  ;  not  to  display  towards  their  offspring 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  paternal  love,  would  be 
as  criminal  as  indecorous ;  and  the  reception  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  into  the  circles  and.  families  of  the  higher 
ranks,  though  it  may  possibly  be  a  satire  on  the  great 
and  fashionable  world,  is  only  a  proof  in  the  princes 
themselves  of  an  ardent  and  becoming  affection  for  their 
children. 

To  all  this,  it  is  natural  to  answer  at  the  outset,  that 
the  courtesies  displayed  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
a  prince  are  not  voluntary  because  they  are  officious. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  wishes  of  a  son  or  brother  of  the 
king,  are  generally  understood  to  secure  their  gratifica- 
tion. In  the  less  exalted  ranks  of  life  the  bi/-biuzcs  of  a 
private  individual,  maintain  the  rank  of  their  father,  on- 
ly amongst  his  domestics  or  dependants  ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  great  world,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  gra- 
dations, is  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  subservient 
to  the  court  in  matters  of  etiquette,  that,  a  female  of 
rank  would  as  willingly  resign  her  daughters  to  prostitu- 
tion, as  refuse  her  countenance  to  the  jirotege  of  a  Sussex 
or  a  Clarence.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  by  apologizing 
for  the  duke  on  the  plea  of  natural  affection,  we  virtu- 
ally assert  the  propriety  of  demanding  the  homage  of  the 
great  world  t  a  prostitute,  or  a  female  bacchanal,  merely 
because  she  is  or  has  been  the  mistress  of  a  prince.  It 
is  "  natural  and  excusab/e".  that  he  should  wish  to  honor 
the  father  of  his  children  ;  a  woman  may  be  the  mo- 
ther of  his  children  and  the  object  of  criminal  love, 
who  has  none  of  the  virtues  that  are  improving,  or  the 
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accomplishments  that  are  pleasing  to  fashionable  society  ; 
yet  fashionable  society  will  sacrifice  all   their  antipathies 

to  the  wishes  of  a  prince;  and  a  Carey,or  a  S ,  becomes 

the  -visitor  or  the  companion  of  a  M or  a  R . 

It  would  not  be  thought  a  sufficient  apology ,for  an  in- 
dividual of  the  middle  classes,  who  wished  his  daughters 
to  be  received  on  a  footing  with  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
his  friends,  that  his  income  being  too  confined  or  too  pre* 
carious  "to  permit  his  formation  of  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment, he  had  entered  into  a  union  which  might  be  dis- 
solved in  case  of  a  change  of  fortune,  that  this  union  had 
been  prolific,  and  that  he  felt  excited  by  natural  affection 
to  obtain  for  his  children  the  sanction  of  respectable  in- 
tercourse.   His  dependants,  indeed,  would,  like  the  fash- 
ionable circles  in  the  present  instance,  and  from  the  same 
motives,   acquiesce  in  his   excuses,  and  conform  to  his 
desires,  but  the  independant  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
community,  would  exclaim,  "  if  you  are  unable  to  ma  rry, 
restrain  your  passions — if  your  passions  be  ungovernable, 
or   you   have  been  burthened  with    a    family   through 
thoughtless  and  occasional  indiscretions,  proclaim  not  at 
least  your  indiscretions  to  the  public  ;  but  while  you  dis- 
play towards  your  offspring  the  affection  of  a  father,permit 
them  to  pass  through  life  in  that  humble  obscurity  whieh 
will  best  contribute   to  their  own  happiness,   while  it 
shades  the  weakness  or  indecorum  of  their  parents,  andthe 
infamy  of  their  birth,  from  the  observation  of  the  world." 
Supposing    for  a  moment   that  the  marriage  of  the 
princes  under  the  restriction  act  should  be  facilitated  by 
a  future  change  in  the  situation  of  the  European  eonti~ 
nent,  what  would  be  the  result  of  having  obtruded  on 
the  public  notice    their  illegitimate  children,  and  hav- 
ing contributed   to  their  reception  among    the  exalted 
circles  of  society  ?   The  issue  of  their  legitimate  alliances 
will  be  rivalled,  out-elbowed,  and  endangered  by  their 
spurious  offspring;  or  the   latter  will  be  compelled  to 
avoid  those  insults  and  that  neglect  which  they  dare  not 
resent,  and  will  not  endure,  by  retiring  from  tho&e  scenes, 
of  which  they  are  no  longer  the"  illustrious"  idols. 
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But  in  reality  the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be   pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  their  forming  illicit  alliances.     At  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  first  connection  with  Mrs. 
Jordan,  there   were   many  continental   princesses  with  • 
whom  a  union  would  not  have  been  derogatory  to  his  fa- 
ther's dignity  :  it  would  only  be  a  fair   inference  to  say 
that  he  preferred  adultery  to  marriage;  but  we  will  admit 
that  many  circumstances  combined  to  render  wedlock  im- 
adviseable ;  reserving  to  ourselves  only  the   privilege   of 
asserting  that  he  cfo?  possess  an  alternative,and  that  having 
made  his  election  he  has  no  claim  to  indulgence  or  com- 
miseration, as  a  man  forced  into  the  production  of  an  ille- 
gitimate offspring  by  unconditional  necessity. 

But  we  will  go  farther    than   this,  and    contend   that 
incontinence  is  not  necessary  to  human  happiness  ;  and 
that  if  the  princes  were  debarred  by  law  from  marrying  at 
all,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  sacrificing  the  morals 
of  the  nation  to  the  gratification  of  their  sensual  appe- 
tites.  The  fellows  of  colleges  are  condemned  to  celiba- 
cy ;  yet  who  ever  heard  a  dignified  graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  come  forward  and  apologize  for  half  a  dozen 
illegitimate  children,  by  pleading  his  inability  to  marry  ? 
We  should  say  of  a  man   who  claimed  the  relation  of 
father  to  such  an  offspring,  that  he  was  a  profligate,  and 
to  him  who  boasted  of  his  consanguinity,  that  his  licen- 
tiousness   was   only    equalled   by   his    impudence.      If 
princes  are  more  liable  to  temptation,  (which  we  are  not 
inclined  to  credit,)  their  aberrations  from  the  paths  of 
duty  are  more  portentous   to  the  nation,  which  has  a 
right  to  expect,  (however  seldom  the  expectation  may 
be  realized,)  that  they  will  stand  forth  as  the  champions 
of  its  morals  and  the  guardians  of  its  laws. 

Those  who  contend  for  tlif.  necessity  of  illicit  inter- 
course, virtually  accuse  the  kingandthe  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  enacting  a  law  for  the  promotion  of  princely  tor  Ki- 
cai'ion.  Our  senatois  knew  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture, but  they  not  unnaturally  presumed  that  a  sense  of 
duty  and  of  self-respect  would  in   an   exalted  mind   re- 
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strain  the  vehemence  and  repress  the  exuberance  of  pas- 
sion. They  knew  that  a  large  proportion  of  mankind 
were  restrained  by  sex,or  profession,  or  situation,  from 
the  indulgence  of  sensual  propensities?  and  they  could  not 
but  ascribe  as  much  of  fortitude  and  philosophy  to  our 
princes,  as  to  the  ardent  virgin,  #or  the  solitary  priest. 

But  we  will  conclude  with  a  question  that  we  presume 
the  princes  themselves  will  acknowledge  to  be  not  entire- 
ly destitute  of  meaning,  or  unworthy  of  solution.  If 
with  them  illicit  intercourse,  be  honorable,  and  illegiti- 
macy no  deduction  from  the  claims  of  their  offspring  on 
society,  why,  on  the  same  plea,  may  not  the  same  indul- 
gence be  granted  to  their  sisters  ?If  they  persist  in  contend- 
ingthat  the  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  existence,how 
shall  we  interpret  the  assertion  so  that  it  shall  convey  no 
insinuation  derogatory  to  their  paternal  affection  ?  or  how 
will  the  advocates  of  the  Duke  of  C.  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  just  as  proper  and  as  necessary  that  a  royal 
female  should  surrender  her  virtue  to  the  arms  of  a  pro- 
tector, as  that  the  duke  or  his  brothers  should  glory  in 
adultery,  or  seduce  a  lovely  woman  to  his  arms  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  whom  he  may  with  impunity  desert,  in 
the  wane  of  her  charms,  for  some  more  youthful  or  more 
wealthy  object  of  princely  adoration  ? 

H.€. 


IMPROMPTU 

ON    A    SELF-ADMIRING  COXCOMB. 

When  SkefTy  in  the  mirror  views 

His  face,  and  swears  'tis  all  perfection, 

Why  laugh  ?— «T he  practice  surely  shews* 
He's  always  given  to  reflection ! 
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Oh  !  cream  of  statesmen  !  Cease  thy  mou ruing, 

Tbo'  thy  dairy's  lost  its  stores, 
Tho'  thy  Lyddy's  ceas'd  her  churning, 

And  her  empty  pans  deplores  ! 

The  humble  hut  that  lowly  peeping, 

O'er  the  hawthorn  hedge's  side, 
Defies  the  storms  that  fiercely  sweeping, 

Raze  the  lofty  mansion's  pride. 

In  spite  of  philosophic  praters, 

Fate  due  discernment  still  displays, 
And  a  thousand  different  natures 

Teazes  in  a  thousand  ways. 

From  thee,  she  filched  thy  strainers,  knowing, 
That  thou  could'st  strain  a  point  unaided  ; 

Thy  sieves  she  stole,  without  them  knowing 
In  sifting  thou  hast  often  traded. 

Coolers  alone  of  all  thy  show  were 

Behind  her  left ;  for  well  she  knew 
That  in  orations,  we  all  know  where 

As  thou  grow'st  red,  thy  friends  look  blue. 

And  lastly  to  disprove  her  blindness, 
She  stole  thy  milk,  distilled  in  vain  ! 

Convinced  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness" 
Would  in  thy  bosom  still  remain. 

A  Private  Friend, 

BUT  A  PoEXHCAE  OPPONENT- 


(     443     ) 

The  WORTHING  EXPEDITION,  or  more  of 
CLARKE  versus  ARMSTRONG. 


Sir, 
I  fkel  too  much  respect  for  the  candour  as   well  as 
the  ability  with  which  your  publication  is   usually  con- 
ducted, not  to  be  grieved  at  your  late  injustice  to  a  female, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  her  former  indiscretions, 
deserves  equal  respect  for  her  amiable  qualities,   and  pity 
for  the  calumnious  persecutions  to  which  she  has  been 
subjected  by  -  the  malice  of  her  enemies.     That  in  her 
peculiar  situation  she  should  be  the  object  of  immeasura- 
ble hatred  to  a  great  majority  of  those  who  possess  any 
influence  over  the  public  opinion,   was  to  be  expected: 
one  party  hates  her  for  the  disclosures  that  occasioned  the 
removal  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  other  for  her 
firmness  in  refusing  to  submit  to  every  specie^ of  dishono- 
rable usage,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  most  brutal  insults 
and  the  most  flagrant  injustice,from  the  man  whose  pur- 
poses she  had  served,  and  on  whose  honor  she  had  so  nobly 
relied.     The  editors  of  the  public  prints  are  eager  to  mis- 
represent her  actions,  because  to  do  so  contributes  to  their 
stock  of  scandal,   and  therefore  adds  to   the  number  of 
their  readers.     But  that  you,  who  abound  so  copiously  in 
genuine  anecdote,  that  you  have  no  occasion  for  the  fa- 
culty of  invention,  and  who  have  given  such   repeated 
proofs  of  political  impartiality,  should  indulge  in  the  same 
weak  and  unmanly  aspersions,  only  affords  a  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  omnipotence  of  prejudice  over  every  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  and  every  endowment  of  the  intellect. 

You  seem,  Sir,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  late 
dispute  Mrs.  Clarke  was  the  aggressor ;  and  that  after  ca- 
joling Mr.  Armstrong  into  a  friendly  intimacy,  she  has- 
tened, as  soon  as"  she  had  served  her  purpose ,"  to  proclaim 
the  indiscretion  of  that  gentleman  to  the  public.  Now 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs,  Clarke  to 
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conjecture  that  a  gentleman  who  had  not  been  ashamed 
of  her  society  at  Worthing,  should  be  ashamed  of  having 
their  intercourse  proclaimed  in  a  London  newspaper. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  she  grossly  insulted  Mrs.  Clarke,  when  she  could 
no  longer  derive  any  advantage  from  her  society.  I 
speak  from  the  best  authority,  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong went  to  Worthing  with  Mrs.  Clarke  on  no  other 
condition,  and  with  no  other  expectation,  than  that  she 
should  pay  half  the  expences  of.  a  furnished  house.  For 
some  weeks  the  intimacy  of  the  two  families  remained 
undisturbed  by  any  unpleasant  occurrence ;  but  as  time 
advanced,  Mrs.  Clarke  discovered  that  Armstrong  was 
destitute  of  money,  and  began  to  suspect  that  she  had 
been  outwitted.  Her  suspicions  were  converted  into 
certainty,  by  discovering  that  he  shared  the  profits  with 
the  waiter  at  a  gaming-house,  and  she  therefore  express- 
ed in  strong  terms  the  propriety  of  fulfilling  his  pecuni- 
ary engagements,  and  her  fears  lest  he  should  leave  her 
to  defray  not  only  the  rent  of  the  house,  but  the  whole 
expences  of  the  excursion.  To  "  pick  a  quarrel"  was 
now  their  only  resource,  and  this  Mrs.  Armstrong  imme- 
diately adopted.  The  papers  have  given  a  false  and  ridi- 
culous account  of  the  Pandeans  "  coming  before  the 
window,  at  which  stood  the  two  females,"  Mrs.  Clarke's 
retiring,  &c. ;  but  in  reality  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  the 
only  ostensible  auditor  of  the  itinerant  minstrelsy.  Mrs. 
Clarke's  daughters,  whom  she  educates  with  exempla- 
ry care,  were  in  the  house ;  and  in  order  to  annoy  the 
young  ladies,  and  distress  their  mother,  the  virtuous  wife 
of  the  lieutenant  commanded  the  Black  Joke,  with  its  vo- 
cal accompaniments,  and  other  songs  equally  moral  and 
equally  delicate.  Mrs.  Clarke  remonstrated,  but  without 
effect:  at  length  the  music  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
with  an  unparalleled  union  of  decorum  and  generosity 
threw  the  musicians  a  shilling!  With  this  they  were 
dissatisfied,  and  began  to  vociferate  certain  expressive 
epithets  with  more  justice  than  politeness.  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  irritated  and  astonished,  and  sent  up  a  request  that  if 
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Mrs.  Armstrong  chose  to  corrupt  her  family  by  indecency 
she  would  not  disgrace  their  habitation  by  her  meanness^ 
Mrs.  Armstrong  flew  into  a  passion,  Mr.  Armstrong  blus- 
tered about  the  virtue  of  his  wife,    and   they  returned  to 
London,  transported  with  the  success  of  their  manawore. 
Of  all  women  Mrs,  Clarke  is  the  most  decorous  and 
most  domestic.  To  accumulate  falsehoods  respecting  her, 
and  to    visit   her  with    unremitted    persecution,   is    to 
withdraw  every  motive  of  amendment,  and  to  deny   the 
rewards  of  returning  virtue.      The  scandalous  falsehoods 
respecting  her  connection  with  Mr.  Best  the  brewer,  and 
all  the  other  calumnies  of  the  paragraph-mongers  to  the 
daily  journals,  are  totally  destitute   of  foundation,   and 
serve  to  shew,  in  their  most  glaring  deformity,  the  credu- 
lity and  ill-nature  of  the  most  "  virtuous  and  thinking  peo- 
ple" of  the  universe. 

A  Friend  of  Mary  Anne  Clarke* 
Windsor,  Nov,  13,  1811. 

We  insert  the  preceding  letter,  without  pledging  our- 
selves for  the  correctness   of  the  statement  it  contains, 
because  we  know  its  writer  to  be  in  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course  with  Mrs.  Clarke  ;  and  because,if  the  aspersions  on 
Mr.  Armstrong  be  unfounded,  our  pages  are  open  to  that 
gentleman's  reply,  or  to  the  observations  of  his  friends* 
In  our  selection  of  articles  it  is  our  duty  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  public  ;   but  we  fervently  lament  that  any 
coincidence   of  circumstances  should    have   rendered   a 
correspondence  between  two  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  subject  of  anxious  curiosity  to 
the  English  nation.      But  prostitution  is  no  longer 
disgraceful :  the  bastards   of  our  princes  participate  in 
the  honours  of  their  legitimate  offspring;  and  their  con- 
cubines bear  away  the  homage  that  in  more  virtuous 
times  would  have  been  the  exalted  reward  of  virgin  inno- 
cence^or  conjugal  fidelity:  our  noble  matrons  become  the 
guests  of  a  Carey  or  a  Jordan  ;  and  Miss  Fitzclarence  is 
received  with  the  same  testimonies  of  personal   respect, 
that  are  observed  towards  the  legitimate  heiress  to  the 
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throne.  When  such  is  the  ascendancy  of  vice,  and  the 
triumph  of  indecorum,  what  stimulus  remains  to  fortify 
the  energies  of  virtue,  or  give  permanence  to  the  forms  of 
external  decency ! 


THE  HYPERCRITIC,  No.  IV. 

Mr.  Lancaster  and  the  Reviewers* 


Having  traced  the  history  of  the  new  system  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  period  when  Mr.  Lancaster  thought  pro- 
per to  assume  the  title  of  inventor,  we  shall  now  en- 
quire into  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Bell,  into  the  pretended  im- 
provements introduced  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  into  the 
possibility  of  communicating  any  religious  instruction 
on  the  principles  he  has  avowed.  In  the  investigation 
of  these  subjects,  we  shall  be  principally  indebted  for 
our  statement  of  facts  to  the  authorities  to  which  we 
have  formerly  referred,  without  acquiescing  in  the  moral 
and  political  observations  by  which  they  are  encumberedo 

The  first  person  who  came  forward  to  support  Mr. 
Lancaster  in  his  false  pretensions  was  Mr.  Joseph  Fox, 
a  dentist  by  profession,  and  author  of  a  work  upon  the 
natural  history  and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  gentleman  manages  his  "  key  instrument" 
more  skilfully  than  his  pen,  and  that  he  does  not  some- 
times take  hold  of  the  wrong  tooth  as  well  as  of  the 
wrong  argument.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  if  not  a  successful 
controversialist,  is  certainly  a  bold  one,  for  he  begins  his 
attack  with  accusing  Dr.  Bell  of  having  practised  the 
very  same  fraud  against  Mr.  Lancaster,  which  Mr.  Lan- 
caster had  actually  practised  against  him.  "  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's sohool  (he  says)    is  taught  by  one  master,  the 
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Madras  Asylum  by  a  superintendent  and  four  masters 
with  salaries.  The  names  of  these  FOUR  MASTERS 
the  doctor  published  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book, 
but  suppressed  them  in  the  second,  referring  to  this 
school  with  FOUR  MASTERS,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
school  with  one  master  only,  and  claiming  LAN- 
CASTER'S PLAN,  for  teaching  by  one  master,  from 
this  fictitious  model."  That  that  accusation  may  lose 
nothing  of  its  force,  we  give  it  with  all  the  varieties  of 
small  capitals,  large  capitals,  and  capital  italics,  that  form 
the  alto  alievo  of  its  original  typography.* 

Dr.  Bell's  second  publication  was  not  a  reprint  of  the 
first,  it  omitted  some  things,  and  contained  many  addi- 
tions.     Among  the  rest  it  omitted  the  testimony  of  the 
Madras  government  in  favor  of  his  system.     The  wrhole 
of  these  omissions  were  inserted  in  his  fourth  publication^ 
which  appeared  after  Mr.  Fox's  pamphlet,   but  in  the 
sameyear,and  which  had  probably  been  in  the  press  at  the 
same  time.  According  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  partizans. 
Dr.  Bell  has  made  no  discovery  in  education  whatever ; 
now  what  does  Dr.  Bell  himself  say  in  1797,  a  year  before 
Mr.  Lancaster  began  teaching  on  the  ordinary  plans, 
and  some  years  before  he  began  to  think  of  improving 
upon  it  ?  He  announced  it  in  the  title-page,  as  suggesting 
a  system  by  which  a  school  or  family  may    teach  itself 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  or  parent.     He 
tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  published  his  account  that 
it  might  be  ascertained,  by  farther  experiment,  *  how 
far  the  system  would  apply  to  education  in  general;'  that 
as   he   could   only  conduct  the   school,  by  instructing 
ushers  in  the  conduct  of  such  a   seminary,  or   by  youths 
from  among  the  pupils  trained  for  the  purpose,  he  had  for 
some  time  kept  both  objects  in  view,  but  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  abandon  entirely  the  former,  and  adhere 
solely  to  the  latter,  and  that  his  success  had  proved*  the 
superiority  of  the  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school,  through 
the  medium  of  the  scholars.*    Of  the  masters  he  says,  that 
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6  none  of  them  had  made  a  progress  in  letters  equal  to 
boys  of  the  first  class,  and  that  their  duty  was  not  to 
teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution.  Finally,  after  pointing  out  the  advantage  of 
selecting  teachers  from  the  boys,  he  adds,  "after  this 
manner,  the  school  teaches  itself,  and  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  schoolmaster  alone  is  essentially  necessary  at  this 
school."  If  Dr.  Bell,  therefore,  be  not  the  inventor  of  the 
new  system,  by  which  a  school  teaches  itself,  as  Mr. 
Lancaster  and  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  assert,  they  must  at  least 
admit  that  he  supposed  himself  to  have  invented  it,  and 
published  an  account  of  the  imaginary  invention,  several 
years  before  Mr.  Lancaster  dreamt  of  such  an  invention. 
If  Mr.  Lancaster,  therefore,  be  indeed  the  first  inventor 
of  the  new  system,  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  to 
defraud  him  of  the  credit  due  to  his  claim  ;•  but  if  there  be 
no  miracle  on  the  one  side,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
there  is  the  most  consummate  assurance  and  want  of 
truth  on  the  other. 

As  for  the  four  masters  at  the  Madras  Asylum,  whom 
Dr.  Bell  found  there,  and  whom  he  retained    there   to 
look  after   the  various  departments  of  the    institution, 
it  is   manifest  from  the  accounts  published  in  1797,  that 
the  improvements  were  introduced    not    through   them 
nor  by  their  assistance,  but  in  spite  of  them  ;   and  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Bell  expresses   this  is  so  clear  and 
so  decisive  of  the  point  in  controversy,  that  what  he  says 
must  either  be  true,  or   it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  spirit  of  second-sighted  falsehood,  to  defraud  ano- 
ther man  of  an  invention  which  was  not  yet  made.  But 
if  the  school  at  Egmore  had  fourteen   masters  instead  of 
four,  and  they   had  all  been  actually   employed  as  mas- 
ters, in  the  common  school-meaning  of  the  word,  still  if 
Dr.  Bell  bad  publicly  suggested,  as  he  did  suggest,  a  sys- 
tem by  which  a  school  may  teach  itself,  and  shew,  as 
he  did  shew,  in  what  manner  a  school  must  be  organized 
to  do  this,  he  would  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem, whether  he  had  ever  carried  it  into  effect  or  not ; 
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just  as  the  great  improvement  in  navigation  was  made 
by  him,  who  .discovered  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  not  by 
the  man  who  first  sailed  by  the  compass. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  their  coadjutors  have 
-selected  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bell  a  solitary  passage, 
in  which  he  denies  the  policy  of  teaching  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  the  poor,  and  triumphantly  compare  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  with  the  positions  of  Nandeville, 
The  Quarterly  reviewer  is  willing  to  defend  Dr.  Bell,  on 
the  obvious  inconsistency  of  this  passage  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings  and  his  practice,  and  to  account  for 
its  insertion  by  the  Doctor's  fears  lest  in  the  tumult  of  the 
public  mind  at  the  period  of  his  first  publication,  he 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  a  jacobin,  or  a  lover  of 
innovation. 

But  the  cause  of  justice  requires  no  auxiliary  expla- 
nations. Were  Dr.  Bell  the  most  bigoted  opppser  of 
general  education  that  this  or  any  other  country  has  pro- 
duced, it  would  detract  nothing  from  his  merits  as  an  inven- 
tor. He  virtually  says,  "  I  have  only  a  limited  object  in 
view  :  you  carry  your  exertions  farther  than  is  consistent 
with  my  views  of  policy  or  humanity;  but  the  system  I 
have  adopted  will  answer  both  our  purposes:  I  do  not 
myself  approve  of  teaching  the  poor  to  write  and  cypher, 
hut  if  you  think  that  they  ought  to  obtain  these  acquisi- 
tions, I  have  shewn  you  how  to  effect  your  object."  There 
is  nothing  in  this  language  inconsistent  with  the  most  ex- 
alted benevolence,  or  in  the  least  degree  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  the  system. 

And  now  for  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  To 
his  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  we  gladly  yield  our  tri- 
bute of  applause,  though  we  cannot  agree  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that  it  is  a  capital  dis- 
covery, and  that  there  is  not  any  one  science  which  may 
not  be  taught  in  the  same  way  ;  because  it  substitutes  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  memory  for  the  exertion  of 
the  judgment,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the  modes  of 
misconstruing  the  classics  by  the  aid  of  translations,     The 
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sum  is  read  by  the  monitor,and  the  boyswrite  it  after  him: 
he  then  reads  the  key  or  solution  of  the  sum,  which 
they  write  in  like  manner,  and  the  slates  are  inspected 
to  see  that  no  errors  have  been  committed.  The 
boys  are  afterwards  ranged  round  an  arithmetical  card, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  spelling  cards,  and  then  work  the 
sums  by  head,  which  they  do  likewise  on  slates  in  the 
ordinary  method,  but  without  transferring  them  to  the 
cyphering-book.  When  Mr.  Lancaster  banished  the 
cyphering-book  for  the  sake  of  oeconomy,  he  looked 
merely  on  the  price  of  paper  and  thought  of  nothing 
beyond  ;  its  advantages  are  not  confined  to  the  repetition 
of  the  arithmetical  process,  theact  of  transcription,  nor 
to  the  lesson  in  writing  for  which  it  serves.  Boys  delight 
in  looking  back  on  their  work  when  it  is  thus  embodied, 
and  seeing  it  grow  under  their  hands.  If  this  feeling 
be  fostered  till  it  becomes  a  habit,  what  can  be  more 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  society  ?  They  endeavour 
to  do  that  neatly  which  is  to  be  preserved,  the  cyphering- 
book  is  ornamented  in  a  manner  that  will  never  be  at- 
tempted on  the  slate,  not  only  because  the  materials 
do  not  admit  of  the  same  nicety  of  execution,  but  because 
no  unnecessary  care  will  ever  be  bestowed  on  what  is  so 
soon  to  be  obliterated— -thus  also  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  habit  of  essential  importance  to  the  individual  and 
the  community,  the  habit  of  doing  their  work  neatly. 
For  the  sake  of  the  ornaments  of  the  cyphering-book,  it 
was  frequently  preserved  :  to  the  son  it  became  a  point  of 
comparison,  and  an  object  of  blameless  emulation  ;  to  the 
father  it  brought  back  the  remembrance  of  his  youth,  and 
though  the  Arabians  tell  us  that  the  remembrance  of 
youth  is  a  sigh,  it  brings  with  it  something  more  profit- 
able than  regret. 

How  the  badges  and  the  ornaments  of  merit  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lancaster  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs  we  know  not : 
some  of  the  early  quakers  carried  their  disapprobation 
of  all  distinctions  of  rank  so  far  that  they  would  not  even 
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suffer  an  appearance  of  aristocracy  in  the  alphabet,  and 
therefore  printed  books  without  any  capital  letters, 
cannot  sympathize  however  in  the  alarm  of  the  Qui 
reviewer,  lest  it  should  "  deteriorate  the  feeling,"  by 
"  making  selfishness  the  spring  of  ail  our  actions."  Its  - 
wards  are  "  presented  to  the  scholar  as  motives,"  and 
punishments  held  out  as  warnings,  in  every  old  establish- 
ed school  To  the  custom  itself,  therefore,  we  can  have 
no  objection  ;  but  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Lan- 
caster, it  is  conducted  by  machinery,  at  once  cumber- 
some, and  complex,  and  expensive. 

His  system  of  punishments,  however,  equally  excites 
our  astonishment  and  demands  our  reprobation.     When 

•  aster  observes  a  boy  loitering  or  misspending  his 
t  he  writes  upon  a  card,  "  I  have  seen  this  boy  idle 

■king,  &c."  gives  it  to  the  defaulter,  and  orders  him 
to  present  it  at  the  head  of  the  school.  On  a  repeated  or 
frequent  offence  the  lad  to  whom  he  presents  the  card 
has  liberty  (it  is  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  expression)  to  put  a 
wooden  log  round  his  neck  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds-  This  instrument  of  punishment  is  so  ingenious- 
ly contrived  that  while  the  boy  sits  in  his  proper  position 
it  rests  on  his  shoulders;  but  the  least  motion  displaces 
it,  and  it  then  becomes  a  dead  weight  upon  the  neck. 
If  this  be  unavailing  it  is  common  to  fasten  the  legs 
of  the  offender  with  wooden  shackles,  one  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  offence.  The  shackle  is  a  piece  of  wood, 
ffom  six  in§hes  to  afoot  long,  tied  to  each  leg;  with 
these  fetters  the  boy  is  ordered  to  walk  round  and  round 
the  school-room.  Sometimes  the  arms  are  fettered  instead 
of  the  legs,  the  left  hand  tied  behind  the  back,  or 
wooden  shackles  fastened  behind  from  elbow  to  elbow, 
"  Any  single  kind  of  punishment,  continued  constantly 
in  use"  (says  Mr.  Lancaster,)  "  becomes  familiar  and 
loses  its  effect,  but  variety  can  continue  the  power  of 
novelty."  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  he  has  exerted  all 
the  power  of  his  inventive  talent  in  devising  new  and  in- 
genious punishments.    Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied  toge- 
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ther ;  occasionally  boys  are  put  in  a  sack  or  in  a  basket, 
and  hoisted  to  the  roof  of  the  school, in  the  sight  of  all  the 
other  boys,  who  smile  at  "  the  birds  in  the  cage.'''  This  he 
teils  us  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  punishments  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  boys  of  sense  and  abilities.  Frequent 
offenders  are  yoked  together  by  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
fastens  round  all  their  necks,  they  are  then  made  to  pa- 
rade the  school,  walking  backwards,  "  being  obliged  to  pay 
very  great  attention  to  their  footsteps,  for  fear  of  running 
against  any  object  that  might  cause  the  yoke  to  hurt 
their  necks,  or  to  Keep  from  falling  down.  Four  or 
six  can  be  yoked  together  in  this  way.  Sometimes  an 
offender  is  tied  to  the  desk  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
cannot  free  himself  and  thus  left  in  the  school-room  after 
school  hours."  A  truant  has  a  label  fastened  to  his  neck, 
and  is  then  tied  to  a  post:  if  he  repeats  the  crime/'  he  is 
sometimes  tied  up  in  a  blanket,  and  left  to  sleep  at  night 
on  the  floor  in  the  school-house.  The  advantages  of 
these  modes  of  correction  are,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  that 
they  can  be  inflicted  so  as  to  give  much  uneasiness  to  the 
delinquents  without  disturbing  the  mind  or  temper  of 
the  master."  This,  however,  would  be  but  a  poor  inven- 
tion for  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  it  w7ould  only  be  bringing  him 
to  the  same  state  of  tranquillity  with  the  Dutch  boor  at 
the  Cape,  who  when  he  sees  his  slave  flogged,determines 
the  length  of  the  punishment  by  the  number  of  pipes 
which  he  smokes  the  while,  and  looks  on  without  feeling 
his  mind  disturbed,  or  smoking  the  faster.  He  therefore 
contrives  to  make  punishment  a  matter  of  diversion  and 
laughter  to  the  spectators  :  having  heard  perhaps  of 
the  good  effects  which  result  from  making  an  auto-da-fe 
a  raree-show  for  the  people,  and  the  beneficial  consequen- 
ces arising  to  an  English  mob,  from  regarding  an  execu- 
tion as  a  holiday,  which  in  their  own  expressive  language 
they  call  kang  fair.  "  When  a  boy  gets  into  a  singing 
tone  in  reading,  he  is  hung  round  with  matches,  ballads, 
or  dying-speeches,  and  marched  round  the  school  with 
some  boys  before  him  crying  matches,  last  dying-speech, 
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&c.  exactly  imitating  the  dismal  tones  with  which  such 
things  are  hawked  about  the  streets  in  London."  "  I  be- 
lieve," says  this  great  inventor  of  punishment,  "  many 
boys  behave  rudely  to  Jews,  more  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner with  which  they  'cry  old  clothes,'  than  because  they 
are  Jews."  Having  observed,  we  suppose,  the  good  which 
contempt  produces  in  this  instance,  he  resolves,  as  the 
best  way  to  cure  the  boy  of  the  habit  of  reading  wih 
a  singing  tone,  to  exhibit  him  as  an  object  of  contempt  to 
liis  comrades.  It  produces  excellent  effects,  he  tells  us; 
it  is  sure  to  turn  the  laugh  of  the  whole  school  upon  the 
delinquent ;  it  provokes  risibility  in  spite  of  every  endea- 
vour to  check  it  in  all  but  the  offender.'  When  a  boy  is 
disobedient  to  his  parents,  profane  in  his  language,  has 
committed  any  offence  against  morality,  or  is  remark- 
able for  slovenliness,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be  dressed  up 
with  labels  describing  his  offence,  and  a  tin  or  paper 
crown  upon  his  head.  In  this  manner  he  walks  about  the 
school,  two  boys  preceding  him,  and  proclaiming  his 
fault. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  school  with  dirty  face  orhands3 
and  it  seems  to  be  more  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  acci- 
dent, a  girl  is  appointed  to  wash  his  face  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  school :  this  usually  creates  much  diversion, 
especially  when,  as  previously  directed,  she  gives  his 
cheeks  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  correction  with  her  hand. 
If  a  girl  offend  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  process 
takes  place  ;  her  face  being  washed  and  clapped  by  a  boy : 
sometimes  she  is  led  round  the  school,  a  boy  going  before 
and  proclaiming  her  fault,  and  sometimes  the  girl  is  made 
crier,  to  proclaim  the  slovenliness  of  a  boy.  Punishments 
like  these  we  are  told  are  preferable  to  others  more  severe3 
and  in  common  practice. 

Of  these  inventions  the  whole  and  sole  merit  is  with 
Mr.  .Lancaster,  and  we  are  certain  that  Dr.  Bell  feels  no 
disposition  to  contest  his  claim.  Can  any  man'  wmose 
perceptions  are  not  vitiated  by  party  violence,  seriously 
approve  of  punishments  so  cruel  in  themselves,  so  totally 
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destructive  of  amiable  feelings,  and  so  evidently  calcula- 
ted to  excite  the  more  malignant  passions?  Is  it  n#t 
plain  that  a  boy  ^possessing  the  liberty  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  another,  will  always  exercise  that  liberty  to  its 
utmost  extent  ?  Habituated  to  degrade  their  school-fel- 
lows, and  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  execution  of  their  oflBc  •, 
the  ministers  of  torment  toast  feel  an  amusement  of  this 
kind  -vto    their  existence.     Boys  delight 

in  the  ridiculous:  a  day  of  good  behaviour, in  which  a 
s  not  take  place,  or  a  boy  is  not  hoisted  to  the 
ceiling,  must  be  regarded  as  a  blank:  the  continual  ex- 
hibition of  such  scenes  converts  the  school-room  to  a 
stage  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  boys  must  be  continually 
reverting  to  the  mummeries  they  have  witnessed,  or  ex- 
pecf  fo  be  exhibited.  Besides,  how  is  the  business  of 
schooi  conducted  while  an  offender  is  "  marching  round 
the  school  with  some  boys  before  him,  crying  matches, 
last  dying-speeches,  &c.  ?"  If  the  offenders  be  numerous, 
ii  is  too  evident  that  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  is  more  dis- 
tinguished by  frugality  of  expence,  than  oeconomy  of 
time. 

These  objections  we  should  presume  are  fatal  to  his 
system  of  punishments  ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Under 
the  rod,  he  observes,  the  sufferer  is  at  least  encouraged 
to  fortitude  by  his  school-fellows,  and  is  commiserated 
by  them;  but  the  natural  consequences  of  a  system 
which  exposes  him  to  scorn  and  outrage  instead  of  sym- 
pathy is,  that  it  exasperates  him  against  those  by  whom 
he  feels  himself  injured  as  well  as  insulted:  for  his  of- 
fence is  not  against  all  his  fellows;  and  this  generates  a 
resentful  and  malicious  disposition  ,or  it  hardens  him  and 
renders  him  insensible  to  shame,  the  more  likely  and  the 
more  lamentable  result.  Such  indeed  is  the  peculiar 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  practice,  that  as  the  best 
afre  always  most  alive  to  shame,  it  renders  punish- 
ment more  severe,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  good 
qualities   of  the  offender.    It  would  be   superfluous  to 
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point  out  all  the  follies,  or  rather  all  the  abominations  of 
a  system,  which  represents  it  as  an  indulgence  for  one 
toy  to  have  the  liberty  of  acting  as  an  executioner  to  ano- 
ther, and  putting  the  log  round  his  neck  ;  which  train* 
up  its  pupils  to  find  matter  for  mockery  and  laughter  in 
the  shame  and  humiliation  of  a  comrade,  making  his  paia 
their  pleasure  ;  and  which,  by  calling  in  the  girls  to  smack 
the  boy's  faces,  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  encourage  the 
decency,  reserve,  and  modesty  of  the  female  character. 
Of  the  cruelty  ofthe  system  we  shad  say  nothing.  When 
Mr.  Coleridge,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon 
the  new  system  of  education,  came  to  this  part  ofthe 
subject,  he  read  Mr.  Lancaster's  account  of  these  inven- 
tions verbatim  from  his  own  work,  and  throwing  the 
book  down  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation 
exclaimed,"  no  boy  who  has  been  subject  to  punishments 
like  these,  will  stand  in  fear  of  Newgate,  or  feel  any 
horror  at  the  thought  of  a  slave-ship." 

Mr.  Lancaster  insinuates  (page  24), that  he  instils  into 
the  minds  of  youth  "  general  christian  principles,  and 
them  only  "  and  in  other  parts  of  his  work  he  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  teaching  only  "  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  belief  of  which  chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  coincide."  But  the  absur- 
dity of  these  pretensions  and  suggestions  is  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  be  the  first  who  have 
placed  them  in  their  proper  point  of  view.  What  are  ge- 
neral christian  principles,  or  truths,  in  the  belief  of  which 
all  denominations  of  christians  coincide?  Not  the  trinity 
ofthe  godhead,  will  be  the  exclamation  ofthe  Unitarian  ; 
not  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  the  Socinian  ;  no:  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophets,  of  the  Pelagian.  For 
what  purpose  did  Christ  come  into  the  world,  is  a  very 
natural  question;  yet  how  could  it  be  answered  without 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  some  peculiar  church  or  sect? 

Are  boys  never  to  converse' on  religious  topics?  and 
what  can  be  the  result  of  communication  between  two 
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boys  of  opposite  persuasions  but  ultimate  infidelity  ?  The 
son  of  a  pious  rustic,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  reve- 
rential observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  in 
awe  of  its  pastor,  is  seated  on  the  same  form  with  the 
stripling  visitor  of  a  methodist  conventicle,  whose  father 
has  taught  him  to  laugh  at  bishops  as  old  women,  and  to 
scoff  at  the  solemnity  of  the  regular  service  as  unmeaning 
mummery.  No  man  can  contemplate  the  possible  re- 
sult of  circumstances  like  these  to  the  religion,  and  con- 
sequently the  happiness  of  the  community,  without  an 
ardent  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  reverend  and 
learned  persons  who  have  at  length  come  forward  to  guard 
the  safety  of  the  church,  and  to  benefit  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional and  genuine  religion.  That  their  efforts  may  be 
crowned  with  success,  is  a  prayer  of  which  those  can  esti- 
mate the  fervency,  who  have  borne  personal  testimony 
to  the  miseries  attendant  on  infidelity  or  fanaticism. 
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Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  written  between  the  years  17  §4  and 
1807.  In  six  volumes.    1S11. 


To  the  student  of  polite  literature,  and  the  lovers 
of  critical  speculation,  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Sew- 
ard will  be  a  copious  source  of  literary  enjoyment.  Her 
letters  abound  in  animated  and  ingenious  strictures  on 
the  productions  of  her  contemporaries ;  and  even  those 
who  revolt  from  her  affectations  of  style,  and  her  eccen- 
tricities of  judgment,  must  admire  the  variety  of  her 
knowledge,  and  the  intellectual  activity  by  which  her 
endowments  and  acquirements  were  called  into  display. 

To  the  charms  of  unpremeditated  eloquence  or  uncor> 
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scious  sensibility,  her  letters  have  no  pretension.  They 
are  not  the  confidential  and  unstudied  effusions  of  an 
overflowing  heart,and  a  warm  imagination  ;  but  the  deli- 
berate compositions  of  an  epistolary  authoress :  of  a  female 
who  sympathized  in  metaphor  and  mourned  in  antithe- 
sis ;  who  copied  her  "  tear-bedewed"  epistles  into  a 
letter-book,  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  merchant's  clerk, 
and  complains  of  being  overtaken  by  the  post,  in  a  letter 
which  must  have  occupied  many  hours  in  its  transcrip- 
tion. 

The  style  of  her  correspondence  is  always  forcible,  but 
generally  affected.  Her  most  laboured  sentences  display 
the  pomposity  of  the  Johnsonian  style,  without  elegance 
or  harmony;  and  the  less  assuming  passages  of  her  cor- 
respondence, rather  please  by  the  light  of  contrast  from 
the  more  ambitious  sentences  that  surround  them,  than 
by  any  peculiar  charms  of  language  or  expression. 

She  was  not  deficient  in  those  intellectual  powers 
which  contribute  by  their  cultivation  to  form  the  refined 
critic,  or  the  elegant  versifier.  But  having  ventured  on 
,€  Fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  praise,"  long 
before  her  judgment  was  matured,  or  her  taste  had  re- 
ceived the  necessary  cultivation,  she  resolved  to  defend 
the  faults  she  had  committed  rather  than  abandon  them ; 
and  fills  her  correspondence  with  arguments  to  prove  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  wTords  and  expressions  which 
she  would  have  been  the  first  to  censure,  had  not  they 
found  a  place  in  her  juvenile  productions.  Of  such 
words  as  swart  and  steely,  therefore,  and  such  rbj^mes  as 
mars  and  verse,  she  is  a  persevering  advocate  ;  and  pours 
forth  a  due  proportion  of  the  usual  apologies  for  idleness 
or  incapacity,  under  the  usual  pretexts  of  giving  relief 
and  variety  to  the  cadence  of  her  verse,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  her  couplets.  Like  the  other  disciples  of  her 
school,  she  supposes  that  perfection  is  synonymous  with 
inequality;  and  that  the  insipidity  of  a  beautiful  face, 
would  be  more  perfectly  relieved  by  some  prominent  de- 
formity, than  bythe  presence  of  intellectual  expression, 
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From  the  same  cause  that  gave  birth  to  these  pecu  I 
ties,  it  probably  originates  that  she  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  very  moderate  poets,  and  that  she  professedly  surren- 
ders her  judgment  to  her  enthusiasm.  She  talks  like 
many  other  poets  and  poetesses,  who  indulge  in  recipro- 
cal flatteries,  of  "cold,  calculating"  critics,  has  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  reviewers,  and  complains  most  bitterly  of 
the  insensibility  of  the  age  to  literal")  excellence,  aWl  its 
envy  of  superior  genius.  But  if  we  oace  resign  the  en  - 
pire  of  re -son  to  the  dominion  of  unrestrained  and  intem- 
perate feeling,  where  shall  we  stop?  If  the  faults  and 
deformities  of  a  celebrated  writer  are  not  the  legitimate 
objects  of  critical  comment,  of  what  use  is  literary  dis- 
cussion, or  literary  experience?  Xo  man  o'i  g  -nius  can, 
in  that  case,  improve  from  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  ; 
the  quibbles  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  babyism  of  Words- 
worth, must  be  as  legitimate  objects'of  imitation  as  their 
characteristic  excellencies  :  to  point  out  the  deformities 
of  Milton,  or  the  indecencies  of  Walcot,  is  sacrilege  to  an 
ancient  writer,  and  ill-nature  towards  a  contemporary  ; 
Chevy  Chase  is  declared  by  some  suspirious  critic  to  be  a 
delightful  composition ;  and  he  Who  does  not  allow  it  a 
place  among  the  highest  productions  of  human  genius  '« 
a  cold,  unfeeling,  'purblind  critic  ;  the  prey  of  envy,  or  the 
victim  of  conceit. 

Of  the  uncouth  and  inflated  style  which  deforms  every 
page  of  these  volumes,  the  following  examples,  transcrib- 
ed without  selection,  are  sufficiently  curious.— :(  Right 
glad  am  I  that  our  fair  friend  is  well  married — Singularly 
and  beyond  my  high-raised  expectations  beautiful,  I  did 
indeed  find  it."  Vol.  III.  page  97.  "I  sigh  over  the 
fallen  blossom  that  so  lately  bloomed  in  your  vicin 
and  sincerely  commiserate  Miss  Dorothy  Percy  weep: 
over  her  sister's  gfave."  III.  105.  I  feel  myself  much 
obliged  and  honored  by  a  present  from  the  ba&ds  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  of  their  collected  poe^jc  orbs,  an  1 
that  the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  bends  its  auspicious 

rays  on  my  muse,  in  a  manuicript  sonnet  their  burbin- 
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ger."  III.  137.  JEfi?c7//cscenes,animalitics,  and  other  words 
and  epithets,  equally  pedantic  or  inelegant,  deform  every 
page  of  her  correspondence. 

Her  mode  of  narrating  anecdotes  is  sufficiently  lively 
and  entertaining  ;  and  the  few  portraits  of  distinguished 
men,  are  not  less  accurate  in  their  execution,  than  inter- 
esting from  the  personal  celebrity  of  the  originals. 

Of    Mr„  Walter  §cott,  she  says, 

st  This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse,  is  tall  and  rather 
robust  than  slender,  but  lame  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Hay  ley,  and 
in  a  greater  measure.  Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yet  hisfea* 
tures  are  elegant  ?  his  complexion  healthy,and  somewhat  fair,  without 
bloom.  We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and  eye-lashes,  with 
flaxen  eyebrows, and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  benevolent. 
When  seriously  conversing  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  his  eyes  are 
rather  of  a  lightish  grey,  deep  thought  is  on  their  lids  ;  he  contracts 
his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius  gleam  aslant  from  the  orbs  beneath 
them.  An  upper  lip  too  long  prevents  his  mouth  from  being  deci- 
dedly handsome,  but  the  sweetest  emanations  of  temper  and  of  heart 
play  about  it  when  he  talks  cheerfully  or  smiles;  and  in  company  he 
is  much  oftener  gay  than  contemplative.  His  conversation,  an  over- 
flowing fountain  of  brilliant  wit,  apposite  allusion  and  playful  arch- 
ness, while  on  serious  themes,  it  is  nervous  and  eloquent.  The 
accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  broad.  On  the  whole  no 
expectation  is  disappointed,  which  his  poetry  must  excite  in  all  who 
feel  the  powers  and  the  graces  of  Aonian  inspiration. 

"  Not  less  astonishing  than  Johnson's  memory  is  that  of  Scott :  like5 
Johnson  also  his  recitation  is  too  monotonous  and  violent  io  do  jus- 
tice,  either  to  his  own  writings,  or  that  of  others*" 

Vol.  VL  p.  338. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Gifford,  will  feel  some  degree  of 
astonishment  at  the  subjoined  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
object  of  that  gentleman's  vengeance.  It  is  in  her  best 
style  : 

"  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  of  an  extraordinary  being* 
who  ranged  amongst  us  during  the  winter,  since  he  bears 
your  name  amongst  us  little  folk,  &c. 

"  The  profession  of  this  personage  is  music,  organist  of 


*     Mr,  S.  'Weston. 
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Solihull   iu  Warwickshire  :    in  middle  life;    his   height 

o 

and  proportion  mighty  slender,  and  well  enough  by 
nature,  but  fidgeted  and  noddled  into  an  appearance  not 
over  prepossessing  ;  nor  are  his  sharp  features  and  very 
sharp  little  eyes  a  whit  behind  them  in  quizzity.  Then  he 
isdrest;  ye  gods,  how  he  is  drest ! — in  a  salmon-coloured 
coat,  satin  waistcoat  and  small-cloaths  of  the  same  warm 
aurora  tint  ;  his  violently  protruded  chitterlin,  more 
luxuriant  in  its  quantity,  and  more  accurately  plaited 
thanB.  B/s  itself,  is  twice  open  hemmed. 

"  That  his  capital*  is  not  worth  a  single  hair,he  laments 
with  a  serio-comic  countenance  that  would  make  a  cat 
laugh. — and  in  that  ingenuousness  with  which  he  confesses 
his  miserable  vanities,  as  he  emphatically  calls  them,  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  frizzed  off  the  scanty  crop  three 
thousand  years  ago. 

"  The  loss  is  however  supplied  by  a  wig,  for  the  per- 
fection of  which  he  sits  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day, 
under  the  hands  Qft\\tfrhzeur>thaX  it  may  be  plumed  out 
like  a  pigeon  upon  steady  and  sailing  flight,  and  it  is  al- 
ways powdered  with  marechall, 

"  Sweet  to  the  sense  and  yellow  to  the  sight.'* 

cs  A  hat  furiously  cocked  and  pinched,  too  small  in  the 
crown  to  admit  his  head,  sticks  upon  the  extremest  sum- 
mit of  the  full-winged  caxon. 

"  His  voice  has  a  scrannel  tone,  his  articulation  is  hur- 
ried, his  accent  distinguished  by  Staffordshire  provinci- 
ality, and  it  is  difficult  to  stand  his  bow  with  any  disci- 
pline of  feature.  He  talks  down  the  hours,  but  knows 
nothing  of  their  flight ;  eccentric  in  that  respect,  and 
Parnassian  in  his  contempt  of  the  precision  of  eating-times 
as  Johnson  himself. 


*  We  are  sorry  to  observe  this  pedantic  and  affected  nse  of  the  word 
capital  in  the  travels  of  Dr.  Clarke- 
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ei  Now  look  on  the  other  side  the  medal.  His  wit,  in- 
telligence, and  poetic  genius  are  amitie,  and  his  taste  and 
real  accuracy  in  criticism  enable  him  to  cut  the  rich  ore 
they  produce  brilliant. 

"  He  knows  of  every  body,  and  has  read  every  thing. 
With  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  and  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  all  the  sciences,  his  conversation  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  amusing ;  for  his  ideas  are  always  un- 
common and  striking,  either  from  absolute  originality, 
or  from  new  and  happy  combination. 

"  His  powers  of  mimicry  both  in  singing  and  speaking 
are  admirable.  Nobody  tells  a  humorous  story  better; 
but  in  narrating  interesting  facts,  rns  comments,  though 
always  in  themselves  worth  attention,  often  fatigue  by 
their  plenitude,  and  by  the  suspense  in  which  we  are  held 
concerning  the  principal  events. 

"  The  heart  of  this  ingenious  and  oddly  compounded 
being  is  open,  ardent,  and  melting  as  even  female  tender- 
ness :  and  we  find  in  it  a  scrupulous  veracity,  and  an  en- 
gaging dread  of  being  intrusive.  He  has  no  vices,  and 
much  active  virtue.  For  good  dispositions  he  is  greatly 
respected  by  the  genteel  families  round  SolihulL 
and  for  his  comic  powers  doubtless  his  society  is  much 
sought  after." 

Her  attentions  to  her  father  during  his  state  of  lingering 
imbecility,  were  undoubtedly  of  the  most  tender  and  as- 
siduous description;  but  she  recurs  to  her  filial  affection 
too  frequently.  The  recollection  that  her  lamentations 
were  composed  for  the  public  eye,  deprives  them  of  all 
pathetic  power ;  and  we  feel  no  respect  even  for  the  most 
exalted  emotions  of  a  female,  who  laments  with  equal 
eloquence  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  lap-dog.  "  I 
write  to  you  (she  says)  beneath  the  impression  of  a  severe- 
shock  from  the  sudden  deata  in  my  presence  of  my  darling- 
little  dog,  by  the  breaking  as  is  supposed  of  the  aneurism 
in  her  throat,  which  had  never  seemed  to  have  given  her 
the  least  annoyance  till  the  moment  in  which  it  destroyed 
her.   Her  life  had  been  a  three  years'  rapture,  so  cloudless 
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had  been  her  health,  so  gay  washer  spirit,  so  agile  her 
light  and  bounding  frame,  so  pleasurable  her  keen  sensi- 
bilities. How  I  miss  her,  constant  and  sweet  companion 
as  she  was,  it  is  not  in  every  heart  to  conceive,  or  con- 
ceiving it  to  pjty. — Giovanni  laments  her  not  less  fondly, 
and  her  fate  left  no  eye  unwet  in  my  little  household. 
Her  loss  has  spread  the  gloom  of  silence  through  this 
large  mansion.  Her  incessant  aliection  for  me,  her  gen- 
tleness and  perfect  obedience,  occur  hourly  to  my 
remembrance,  and 

"  Thrill  my  heart  with  agonizing  pain." 

III.   108. 

Again,  page  115.  "  Oh  I  What  animal  of  her  species, 
can  replace  the  comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  her  impas- 
sioned attachment,  and  her  uncommonly  endearing  quali- 
ties ;".wifh  a  great  deal  more  about  agonized  grief,  bitter 
tears,  and  gay  sensibility.- 

She  is  always  in  an  agony  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  sensibility, 
or  admiration.  Every  private  friend,  or  visitor, or  corre- 
spondent  of  whom  she  has  to  speak,  is,  if  a  female,  "  her 
charming  friend,  a  woman  of  first-rate  abilities  and  vir- 
tues ;"  "  the  lovely,  dear,  interesting  creature  ;**  "the  all- 
accomplished,  graceful,  and  captivating  wife  of  her 
beloved  H.'*—  She  never  receives  a  present  of  a  rillagree 
work,  or  is  honored  by  a  bow  from  a  passing  curricle  but 
she  is  charmed,  delighted,  enraptured,  or  enchanted  ;  and 
it  might  be  concluded  from  the  loudness  and  frequency  of 
her  lamentations,  over  the  paie  emaciated  forms  and  de- 
clining strength  of  her  intimate  friends,  that  the}'  were 
all  afEicted  with  incurable  consumptions.  Mingling  but 
little  with  me  busy  world,  and  unacquainted  with  its 
more  weigLU  jes,  and  its  more  important  vicissi- 

tudes, she  is  bated  by  the  most  common 

occurrences  of  life.  The  death  of  her  lap-dog,  her 
journey  to  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  and  the  nuptial  alli- 
ances, of  her  count) v  friends,  are  the  themes  of  lamenta- 
tion or  v, -joicing,  even  in  her  correspondence  with  the 
enable  and  literary  ornaments  of  the  metropolis. 
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Partly  to  the  same  cause,  and  partly  to  her  avowed 
Iiabit  of  surrendering  her  literary  taste  to  the  guidance 
of  enthusiasm,  it  is  owing  that  she  expresses  so  profound 
a  veneration  for  many  provincial  poets  and  literati, 
whose  names  have  been  scarcely  heard  beyond  the  cir- 
cles of  their  own  companions.  She  compares  the  sonnets 
of  Cary  to  those  of  Petrarch,  and  exalts  one  Doctor  Lister 
to  an  exalted  station  among  the  favourites  of  Apollo. 

We  had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Seward,  and  can  only  speak  of  her,  therefore,  as 
she  appears  in  her  correspondence.  Judging  from  her  letters 
alone,  we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  susceptible 
of  ardent  attachments,  but  on  common  occasions  rather 
officious  than  sincere  ;  vain  but  not  envious,  affected  but. 
not  unfeeling.  She  was  pleased  with  every  one  who 
admired  her  poetry;  and  her  complimentary  effusions,  even 
when  the  most  ardently  expressed,  are  rather  involuntary 
tributes  of  gratitude  to  skilful  flattery,  than  testimonials 
of  pure  and  exalted  esteem.  What  value  could  be  placed 
on  the  affection  of  a  woman  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
female  whom  she  had  not  seen,  because  she  has"  heard 
of  her  amiable  qualities ;"  and  compliments  a  correspon- 
dent, with  whom  she  had  some  years  before  an  interview 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  many  and  valuable  virtues 
of  his  heart? 

Her  enmity  to  Johnson  bursts  forth  on  every  occasion, 
and  in  every  variety  of  expression.  He  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  her  father,  and  asserted  of  herself  that 
"  she  had  nothing  of  the  woman,  but  the  vices.'*  To 
pardon  or  forget  an  opinion  like  this,  (though  it  did  not 
originate  with  Johnson,  nor  was  peculiar  to  him,)  it  would 
have  required  more  than  female  fortitude  to  forgive  :  and 
she  is  therefore  neither  sparing  of  her  abuse  nor  disinclined 
to  its  repetition.  A  hasty  sketch,  however,  ofthecharac^ 
ier  of  that  celebrated  man,  will  more  than  falsify  many  of 
her  aspersions. 

His  charity,  which  was  sincere  and  unbounded,  alike 
proceeded  from  a  principle  of  duty   and  from  the  natural 
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tendency  of  bis  disposition.  He  did  not  always  consider 
whether  his  beneficence  might  be  prudent,  but  whether  it 
was  necessary.  One  fourth  of  his  income  was  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  benevolence;  and  his  personal 
exertions  were  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  his  pecu- 
niary generosity.  Whatever  might  be  his  moroseness  or 
his  rudeness,  in  the  general  intercourse  of  society,he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  all  the  natural  irritability  of  his  temper, 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  indebted  to  his  kind- 
ness. In  other  men  the  conferring  of  obligations  is  but 
an  excuse  for  supercilious  insolence  ;  in  Johnson  it  was 
the  most  certain  motive  to  delicacy  and  forbearance.  He 
did  not,  like  other  pretenders  to  Christianity,  refuse  his 
assistance  to  actual  distress,  because  it  might  possibly  be 
fictitious  ;  or  rest  satisfied  with  doing  nothing,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  do  every  thing.  What  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give  he  gave  with  willingness  ;•  and  however  he 
might  lament  the  poverty  of  his  circumstances,  he  did 
not  suffer  those  resources  which  he  had  to  be  unprofitably 
wasted. 

His  piety  was  fervent  and  unremitting.  Whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  enga- 
ged, or  the  society  with  which  he  associated,  he  never  ne- 
glected or  forgot  the  duties  of  religion.  Those  hours  which 
were  not  occupied  in  study  or  conversation,  were  spent  in 
the  private  offices  of  devotion.  He  did  not  deceive  his 
own  mind,  or  gratify  his  indolence,  by  merely  attending 
the  public  worship  of  the  church.  He  not  only  fulfilled 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  he  exemplified  and  fulfil- 
led them  by  his  practice.  "  Prayer  was  all  his  business," 
"  all  his  pleasure"  virtue ;  and  no  day  was  suffered  to 
pass  before  him  without  some  act  oi  "  benevolence  to 
man,  or  of  reverence  to  God." 

His  "  prayers  and  meditations"  have  been  held  up  by 
men  who  pretend  to  the  characters  of  philosophers,  as  the 
objects  of  admiring  ridicule.  To  us  they  have  always  ap- 
peared as  the  mo6t  convincing  proofs  of  his  purity  of 
heart,  and  his  reverence  for  truth,     lie  who  believes  the 
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precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  have  proceeded  from  the  lipsof  a 
divine  speaker,or  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer,and  yet  ima- 
ginesthat  the  enthusiasm  of  Johnson  was  either  contempt- 
ible or  ridiculous,  has  profited  but  little  from  his  study  of 
the  sacred  writings.  Inthem,\ve  are  commanded  to  "  watch 
and  pray ;"  to  "  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;*'  to  "  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker."  He,  therefore,  who  ridicules  the  scrupulous 
anxiety  and  the  fervent  piety  of  Johnson,  has  but  few 
pretensions  to  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  or  the 
benevolence  of  the  genuine  christian. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  self-denial  and  the  piety 
of  Johnson  were  carried  to  excess;  that  he  sometimes, 
through  a  mistaken  zeal  refused  himself  some  innocent 
and  necessary  indigencies  ;  and  that  he  made  religion  the 
object  rather  than  the  motive  of  his  actions  :  but  the  same 
authority  which  commands  us  to  be  diligent  in  virtue, 
instructs  us  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  perform  too  little 
than  too  much.  He  who  learns  to  regard  the  more  tri- 
fling duties  of  religion  with  indifference,  will  be  easily 
seduced  to  neglect  its  more  important  interests.  It  may 
be  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  Deity  can  be  pleased  by  our 
abstinence  from  any  of  the  innocent  luxuries  of  life;  but 
such  a  belief,  if  it  do  not  induce  us  to  place  an  improper 
confidence  in  trifles,  is  as  little  injurious  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  inconvenient  to  ourselves.  A  careful  scru~ 
pulosity  in  little  things  is,  at  least,  some  security  against 
our  neglect  of  more  important  duties,  and  an  unsuspicious 
proof  of  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  our  faith. 

He  was  certainly  rude  and  imperious  in  conversation  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  perpetually 
harassed  by  the  foolish  curiosity  or  impudence  of  his 
visitors.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  liable 
to  annoyance  from  the  stupidity  of  every  literary  block* 
head,  and  the  impertinence  of  every  fashionable  triiler. 
He  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
public.    His  natural  disposition  subjected  him  to .  the 
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necessity  of  continual  intrusion  ;  he  was  miserable  in 
solitude,  and  he  was  sometimes  willing,  therefore,  to  as- 
sociate with  coxcombs,  without  being  able  to  endure 
their  impertinence.  Those  who  pretended  to  his  friend- 
ship, wTere  too  apt  to  teize  him  with  trivial  and  ridiculous 
observations;  and  few  of  them  had  discernment  enough 
to  anticipate  his  weariness  or  indignation.  He  who  is 
considered  as  the  encyclopedia  of  conversation,  as  the 
convenient  expositor  of  every  doubt,  and  every  difficulty, 
may  surely  be  excused,  if  he  sometimes  be  roused  to  re- 
sent the  rudeness  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  hearers. 

To  the  allegations  of  her  correspondents,  that  his  lan- 
guage is  turgid,  his  words  pedantic,  and  his  manner  "  mo- 
notononsly  pompons"   Miss  Seward  has  the  good  taste  and 
the  good  sense  to  observe,  that  they  mistake  the  faults  of 
his  early  writings,for  the  characteristics  of  his  general  style. 
If  we  were  required  to  point  out  any  production  of  English 
literature,  which  bore  the  most  evident  outlines  of  grace- 
ful facility,    we  should   not  hesitate  in  referring  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  If  his  essays  be  distinguished  by  ma- 
jesty of  period  and  magnificence  of  diction,  his  ideas  and 
images  are  proportionably  glowing  and  sublime.  If  (as  we 
cannot  admit)  the  characteristic  of  his  writings  be  unifor- 
mity^ is  uniformity  of  excellence.  The  writer  who  forms 
a  style  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  must  neces- 
sarily be  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  phraseology 
and  construction.     Of  those  sesquipedalian  words,  which 
have  excited  so  much  ridicule  and  indignation,  the  num- 
ber is  comparatively  insignificant ;  and  the  felicity  with 
which  they  are  applied,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their 
adoption.     He   who  can  enchain   the  attention   of  his- 
readers,  by  the  novelty  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  images;  whose  slightest  efforts  of  composition  dis- 
play the  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  the  judgment  of  a 
philosopher ;  and  whose  precepts  have  a  powerful  and 
invariable  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue,  maybe  willingly  allowed  to  overstep  those  rigid 
boundaries  of  language,  within  which  the  Bowles's  and 
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the  Mackenzies  are  doomed   to  run  their  eternal  round 
of  unvaried  and  monotonous  stupidity*. 


EPIGRAM 
on  Mr.  P.  M.'s  devoirs  to  Lady  A—  W 


Lovely  Ann,  by  Peter  courted, 
Affects  to  he  by  love  transported, 
And  cries — "  Weak  woman  that  I  am, 
I  shall  die,  should  Peter-sham  /" 


T>r.  BUSBY'S    RECITATIONS,   or,   The   Art  of 

obtaining  Subscriptions  exemplified. 


We besr  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one 
of  the  most  shameless  instances  of  puffing  that  have  dis- 
graced  even  the  present   age   of    medical  and  literary 
quackery.  Without  the  apologies  by  which  his  poetical 
brethren  attempt  to  palliate  their  offences  against  the 
taste,  and  their  attempts  on    the  pocket  of  the  public, 
this  doctor  of  music  has  surpassed  them  all  in  the  art  of 
forcing  a   subscription,    and  in  the  union  of  disgusting 
vanity  with  deliberate  meanness.     He  has  made  an  inef- 
fectual but  profitable  effort  to  revive  that  system  of  lite- 
rary subordination,  in  which  "  persons  of  quality"  were 
the  only  true  judges  of  fine  writing  ;  and  genius  had  no 
expectation  of  rising  into  notice  but  by  sharing  its  honors 


*  We  shall  take  an   early  opportunity   of  investigating  in  detail, 
those  charges  of  envy  and  injustice,  so  confidently  advanced  by  Mr, 
Hayleyand  others  against  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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witfa  Jthe  noble  and  the  wealthy.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  days  of  Dorset  and  Montague  are  passed  never  to 
return:  in  the  present  age  no  man  thinks  the  better  of  a 
poet  because  he  is  admired  by  a  minister  of  state;  the 
Doodles  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  no  power  of  rais- 
ing the  Noodles  to  the  preeminence  of  superior  talents. 
but  the  cause  of  critical  justice  is  strikingly  omnipotent. 

Of  the  means  by  which  the  doctor  obtained  so  numer- 
ous an  assemblage  of  respectable  auditors,  we  have  not 
been  informed  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  worthy  gentleman,  that  by  the  expedient  to  which 
he  has  had  recourse,  the  same  patronage  and  the  same 
testimonials  of  excellence  might  be  obtained  to  the  most 
execrable  doggrel  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  a  mo- 
dern Bavius.  If  practices  like  this  be  once  admitted 
without  disgrace  to  the  character  who  adopts  them,  a 
would-be  author  has  nothing  to  do  but  invite  a  numerous 
concourse  of  respectable  persons  to  hear  his  recitations  ; 
when  the  course  is  finished  his  auditors  cannot  do  less 
than  compliment  him  on  their  excellence  ;  their  compli- 
mentary memorandum  becomes  the  immediate  pretence 
of  a  subscription  ;  the  just  decisions  of  impartial  criticism 
are  overpowered  by  the  authority  of  names,  and  the  tri- 
umphant scribbler  of  doggrel  appears  before  the  world  in 
ail  the  splendor  of  a  mighty  genius  ! 

DR.  BUSBY'S  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

In  May,  1812,  will  be  published,  by  subscription,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  a  new  transla- 
tion (in  rhyme)  of  "  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS,"  a  didactic 
poem,  in  six  books;  by  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  with  preface,  life 
of  the  author,  dissertation  on  his  genius,  philosophy,  and  morals  5 
and  notes,  comparative,  illustrative,  historical,  and  scientific.  By 
THOMAS  BUSBY,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab. 

The  Work  to  be  printed  on  a  beautiful  wove  royal  quarto,  hot-press- 
ed, with  an  entire  new  type}  to  be  embellished  with  heads  of 
Lucretius  and  Epicurus, engraved  by  an  eminent  artist ;  and  present- 
ed to  the  subscribers  and  the  public  in  a  form  as  closely  resem- 
bling THAT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION    OF    POPE'S  HOMER  GS  modem 

paper  and  modern  fonts  will  admit  I  !  ! 


Dr.  Busby  s  Specimen  of  Lucretius.  4££> 

Price  to  subscribers  four  guineas:  (to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the 
work.)  Price  to  non-subscribers  five  guineas.  A  tew  copies 
will  be  printed  en  rich  imperial  paper,— price  six  guineas. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen  intending  to  honor  this  work  with  their  pa- 
tronage are  requested  to  favor  the  translator  with  their  names  as 
early  as  convenient. 

June,  1811. 

Dr.  Busby  feels  it  to  be  not  less  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  distinguished  and  literary  characters,  who  have 
attended  the  late  recitations  of  the  new  version  of  Lucretius,  at  his 
residence,  than  flattering  to  the  interests  of  his  work,  to  publicly  re- 
turn them  his  thanks  for  the  honor  they  conferred  upon  him  on  the 
last  evening  of  recital,  (June  1st,  1811,)  when  the  following  resolu- 
tions, utterly  unexpected  by  himself ',  were  moved  by  John  Woodcock 
Fisher,  Esq.  and  unanimously  passed  : 

*'  Resolved, — Thit  this  meeting,  having  heard  read  the  six  books 
of  Lucrelim ',  as  translated  by  Dr.  Busby,  ha3  received  the  highest 
intellectual  gratification,  being  of  opinion  that  they  contain  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  author,  clothed  in  the  most  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive language,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  transmit  the  British  Muse 
to  posterity  as  a  worthy  concomitant  to  the  Latiam" 

"  Resolved, — Thatjthismeeting  presents  its  warmest  thanks  to  Mr, 
Oeorge  Frederic  Busby,  son  of  Dr.  Busby,  for  the  just  and  discrimi- 
nating manner  in  which  he  has  lecited  the  aforesaid  six  books,  doing 
equal  justice  to  the  poetic  iire  and  ingenious  reasoning  of  the  author  ^ 
and  the  classical  and  perspicuous  elucidations  of  the  translator.." 


THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

BOOK    THE    FIRST. 


INVOCATION. 

Parent  of  Rome !  sweet  VeausI  source  of  love 
Whose  joys  voluptuous  gods  and  mortals  prove  ; 
Who  gladst  the  earth,  the  sea,  all  things  that  lie 
Beneath  yon  spheres  that  glide  the  spacious  sky  5 
From  thy  blest  pow'r  alibeaaty^  being,  flows, 
Life  spriugs  to  light,  and  pregnant  nature  glows. 
Thee,  goddess  !  thee  the  winds  aud  tempests  fly, 
€loudsat  thy  presence  quit  thebright'ning  sky  1 
The  teeming  earth  exerts  her  genial  pow'rs, 
?a  fair  profusion  spreads  her  sweetest  fiow'rs^ 
The  smiling  seas  in  gentle  waves  appear, 
And  glory  gilds  the  tranquil  atmosphere* 
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When  youthful  Spring  salutes  the  cheerful  vales, 
And  soft  Favonins  wakes  his  genial  gales, 
Pierc'd  by  thy  flame,  gay  birds  in  ev'ry  bow'r 
Feel  thy  approach, and  hail  thy  sacred  pow'r: 
Exulting  herds  o'er  laughing  verdure  play, 
Rush  through  the  rapid  sti  earns,  and  boundless  stray. 
Rapt  into  bliss  by  thy  inspiring  charms, 
Thy  sweet  allurements,  and  thy  soft  alarms, 
All  nature  burns  thy  pleasure  to  fulfil, 
And  waits,  enraptur'd,  gu  thy  heav'nly  will. 
Through  seas  and  streams  thy  kindly  pow'r  prevails, 
O'erspreads  the  mountains  and  pervades  the  dales, 
The  bow'ry  mansions  of  melodious  birds, 
And  open  pastures  of  rejoicing  herds ; 
Parts  through  each  kindling  breast  love's  melting  rage, 
And  all  things  renovates  from  age  to  age. 

Thee,  whom  all  nature's  joyous  works  obey, 
Whose  smiles  from  chaos  called  primaeval  day  ; 
Thee,  in  whose  absence  ev'ry  lustre  dies, 
All  beauty  vanishes  and  pleasure  flies  ;— 
Thee  I  invoke  :  inspire  me  while  I  sing  : 
To  Meraraius'  ear  eternal  truths  I  bring. 
Memmius,  sweet  goddess!  whom  thou  design'st  to  grace 
With  all  endowments  to  adorn  his  races 
jfor  him,  blest  deity!  inspire  my  tongue, 
Immortal  beauty  pour  into  my  song. 
Meanwhilt,  by  sea,  by  land,  bid  discord  cease, 
And  bless  the  world  with  everlasting  peace. 
Thou,  thou  alone,  canst  peace  bestow  ;  for  Mars, 
Armipotent,  sole  arbiter  of  wars, 
Bound  by  th'  eternal  wound  of  love,  reclines 
On  thy  fair  breast,  and  all  his  soul  resigns  ; 
With  fondly- eager  looks  admiring  lies, 
And  drinks  celestial  transport  at  his  eyes; 
Pants  o'er  those  charms  which  ev'ry  wish  employ, 
Tastes  thy  ambrosial  lip,  and  sinks  in  joy. 
O,  fairest  goddess !   while  thy  heav'nly  arms 
Infold  th*  immortal  whom  thy  beauty  warms, 
In  melting  words  thy  soft  persuasion  pour, 
And  peace,  sweet  peace,  for  mighty  Rome  implore  ! 


Sir, 
<«J  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  specimen  of,  and 
proposals  for  publishing,  a  work  honored  with  the  approval  and  pa- 
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tronsge  of  the  erudite  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  characters  of  rank,  and  distinguished  literati,  who  have  at- 
tended its  late  recital. 

<*  Permit  me,  Sir,to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  sedulous  to  render 
this  version  of  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  poets  honorable  to  myself, 
and  worthy  the  sanction  of  my  country  ;  and  that  Lord  Grenville. 
judging  from  his  perusal  of  the  first  book,  is  pleased  to  think  that  it 
will  not  only  do  credit  to  the  translator,  but  (to  use  his  lor;  ship's 
"words,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject)  form  lt  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  stores  of  English  literature." 

<*  I  am  not  unconscious,  Sir,  that  some  apology  is  due  from  me  for 
this  intrusion  upon  your  attention ;  but  you  will,  I  trust,  reflect, 
that,  though  science  and  the  fine  arts  may  look  for  their  reward  to 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  private  friends,  polite  literature  is  neces- 
sitated to  seek  its  remuneration  from  a  more  expanded  resource, — the 
refined  and  liberal  classes  of  the  public  at  large ;  and  that  only  a  very 
extensive  circulation  can  remunerate  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  work 
that  aspires  to  merit  a  place  in  select  libraries,  and  to  accompany  our 
standard  translations  of  the  classics. 

"  The  numerous  applications  consequently  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  publication  like  the  present  will,  I  [rust,  while  it  palliates 
the  freedom  I  am  using,  excuse  the  informality  of  addressing  you 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

I  have  the  honor,  Sir, 
36,  Queen-Ann-street-West,  To  subscribe  myself, 

C avendish-square,  London.  Your  very  obedient  servant. 

"  Should  you,Sir,be  disposed  to  patronize  this  arduous  undertaking*, 
I  will  thank  you  to  apprize  me  of  your  kind  intention  as  early  as 
convenient,  that  I  may  have  the  honor  of  including  yoav  name  in  the 
next  impression  of  my  list." 

{Here  follows  a  list  of  subscribers.) 
The  specimen  itself,  with  all  its  profusion  of  com- 
mon-place epithet,  and  all  the  laboured  formality  of  its 
diction,  we  gladly  leave  to  the  criticism  of  our  readers, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  passing  observations,  that 
of  his  noble  and  "'  erudite"  auditors  the  most  fastidious 
would  lay  aside  their  severity,  and  the  most  dissatis- 
fied repress  their  displeasure,  at  a  private  recitation,  and 
that  of  those  who  warmly  admired  the  production  as  it 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  reciter,  the  greater  number 
might  feel  some  disposition  to  retract  their  opinions  when 
a  deliberate  and  unbiassed  perusal  had  enabled  them  to 
examine  it  with  minuteness,  or  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  it  and  its  great  original 
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Hereditary    Bravery;    or    Expedition   Exem- 
plified. 

On  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  s  avowing  his  Intention  of  dis- 
playing his  Prowess  on  the  Peninsula. 

Ashamed  of  loose  inglorious  ease, 

Cries  Tom  <l  TO  tempt  the  dangerous  seas, 

And  on  Valencia's  plains  lay  low, 

With  vengeful  arm,  the  miscreant  foe." 

At  twelve,  the  wondering  guests  discover, 
Their  gallant  chairman  half  seas  over! 


ANTICIPATION     EXTRAORDINARY, 

or  Newspaper  Comments  on  Mr.  Perceval's 
milk-pails. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Srveyor  of  the  Dairy  to  the 
Right  Hon,  Spencer  Perceval,  dated  Ealing,  November 
Wth,  1S11. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  corps  of  biir- 
-glarians  entered  last  night  the  village  of  Ealing,  and 
proceeding  by  secret  routes  to  the  back  of  the  dairy, 
effected  an  entrance  into  that  valuable  depositor}^, and 
took  from  thence  seven  milk-pails,  eight  strainers,  nine- 
teen ladles,  and  fourteen  coolers,  with  which  they  ac- 
complished their  retreat,  having  consumed  or  destroyed 
the  contents  of  the  pans  and  every  other  article  which 
they  were  unable  to  carry  off. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

J.  Cheese  man. 

On  the  above  heart-rending  intelligence  we  shall  make 
no  comment :  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  will 
do  justice  to  our  sentiments.     Wearied  as  we  almost  are 

7 
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with  unavailing  arguments  against  the  corruptions  mani- 
fest in  every  department  of  government,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  elucidation  of  our 
opinions  so  strikingly  afforded  by  the  above  intelligence, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves,  and  which 
exclusively  appears  in  our  columns.  How  many,  alas  !  are 
the  poor  victims  of  taxation  and  oppression  to  whom  one 
fourth  of  the  spoils  of  Mr.  Perceval's  dairy  would  have 
afforded  the  means  of  welcome  and  ample  sustenance  ! 
How  many  agonizing  groans  have  rent  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  that  the  depository  at  Ealing  should 
be  supplied  with  milk  !  We  would  boldly  ask  the  sapient 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  whence  he  acquired 

the    MEANS     OF   ESTABLISHING  A    DAIRY   AT   ALL?    We 

confidently  aver  that  every  drop  of  cream  in  his  coolers 
has  been  wrung  from  the  udders  of  the  English  nation; 
nay,  we  throw  dozen  the  gauntlet  to  this  great  little  man, 
and  ask  him,  while  the  blush  is  still  mantling  on  hi& 
cheek,  and  his  lips  turn  pale,  whether  the  very  strainers 
that  became  the  prize  of  bravery  and  valour,  were  not 
paid  for  out  of  the  money  of  the  people  I  Come  forth 
then  ;  nay  hide  not  your  head  :  plain  downright  guilt 
is  visible  in  your  countenance  ;  and  you  are  fairly  dragged 
into  day  by 

Junius  Alter. 
Independent  Whig,  December  7th. 

The  late  occurrence  at  Ealing,  in  which  the  milk-and- 
water  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  sustained  so  invaluable 
a  loss,  is  well  calculated  to  undeceive  the  partizans  of  the 
Perceval  administration,  respecting  the  supposed  stability 
of  their  patron.  The  emancipation  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  will  enable  him  to  testify  the  discern- 
ment and  resolution  which  have  always  been  the  orna- 
ments of  his  character :  he  will  no  longer  permit  the 
reins  of  empire  to  be  swayed  by  men,  the  chief  of  whom 
is  unequal  to  the  management  of  a  dairy ;  nor  trust  the 
defence  of  a  mighty  empire  to  individuals,  who  have  been 
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found  wanting  even  in  the  guardianship  of  their  domestic- 
habitations.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  asserting 
that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  Carlton-house,  on 
Monday,  was  markedly  cold  and  formal ;  so  much  so 
indeed  as  to  give  the  true  friends  to  their  country  the  best 
hopes,  that  a  few  weeks  shall  not  have  elapsed  before  the 
councils  of  the  Prince  Regent  are  guided  by  other  men, 
than  connoisseurs  in  custards  and  dupes  of  dairy-maids. 

Mom  ins  Chro n  icle< 

\2 


It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  we  insert 
in  our  preceding  columns  an  account  of  the  late  attempt 
on  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  Ealing.  So  admirable  had 
been  the  arrangements  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer's servants,  under  his  own  immediate  superinten- 
dence, and  so  regularly  conducted  is  every  part  of  his 
spacious  mansion,  that  although  the  burglars  were  evi- 
dently of  the  most  desperate  and  needy  description,  they 
could  not  venture  to  attack  any  other  part  of  the  premises 
than  the  dairy,  nor  seek  for  any  other  plunder  than  a  few 
milk  strainers.  So  well  aware  were  they,  in  common 
with  the  whole  nation,  of  Mr.  Perceval's  vigilance  and 
sagacity,  that  though  every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
trace  the  plunder  and  the  plunderers,  no  discovery  has 
yet  been  made :  a  blessed  proof  that  their  dread  of  the  ex- 
alted  person  on  whose  property  they  had  committed  such 
direful  depredations,  has  overcome  all  the  usual  thought- 
lessness and  impudence  that  in  common  cases  lead  to  de- 
tection. In  addition  to  other  particulars,  we  have  the 
ecstatic  gratification  to  record  from  our  private  letters, 
that  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  villains  was  occasioned by 
Mr.  Perceval  himself,  who  in  defiance  of  cold  and  luxury, 
started  out  of  bed  on  hearing  their  conversation,  and  with 
great  promptitude  exclaimed,  who  is  there  ?  That 
the  tools  of  faction  should  as  usual  convert  this  splen- 
did incident  into  a  theme  of  aspersion  on  the  minis- 
ter, and  insult  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
was  to  be  expected  ;  but  we  hope  and  trust  the  designs 
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of  a  base  party  will  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  prince 
will  participate  with  a  greatful  nation  in  thosefeelings  of 
heart-felt  satisfaction,  which  our  narrative  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  excite.  How  must  our  direful  foe  gnash  his 
teeth  in  the  anguish  of  disasppointment,  when  he  is 
informed  of  the  success  of  this  impotent  attempt  on  the 
domestic  sanctuary  of  our  beioved  prime  minister ;  and 
how  must  he  wish  that  a  weak  and  malignant  party  were 
elevated  to  the  situation,  which  is  now,  so  much  to  his 
terror  and  dismay,  fulfilled  by  men  whose  vigilance  and 
activity  are  awake  even  to  the  most  trivial  events,  and 
on  the  most  common-place  occasions!  Proud  indeed  is 
this  happy  nation  in  the  possession  of  men,  who  shew, 
even  on  occasions  such  as  this  we  have  described,  that 
they  are  always  awake  to  danger,  and  that  they  are  equal- 
ly gifted  by  personal  intrepidity :  affording  a  beauteous 
proof,  that  when  Gallic  enmity  approaches  the  habita- 
tions of  England,  we  have  a  minister  who  knows  how  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  sound  of  whose  voice  may  frighten 
vice  and  depredation  into  a  panic-struck  desertion  of  their 
spoils,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  first  foot  of 
ground  on  which  they  may  seize  in  the  spirit  of  ruthless 
avarice ! 

Morning  Post, 

6t  Who  shall  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ?" 


EPIGRAM 
ON  BLOOD-STAINED  LAURELS, 


M  exclaims  with  lofty  head, 

That  in  his   country's  cause  he's  bled ; 
*Tis  true  :  for  once  the  'young  curmudgeon^ 
Was  'prentice  to  a  naval  surgeon  i 

OL.  II.  3  q 


(     4T6  .) 
Mrs.  SUMBEL,  Mrs.  SIDDONS,  and  Mrs.  JORDAN 


Having  already 'detailed  the  outlines  of  Mrs.  Sum* 
bePs  history,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  embody  those  re- 
flections which  naturally  suggested  themselves  on  its 
perusal.  The  memoirs  of  an  actress  may  afford  as  copious 
materials  for  useful  comment  as  the  life  of  a  minister 
of  state ;  and  the  charges  she  has  brought  against  her  own 
family,  and  against  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
professional  contemporaries,  require  an  investigation  pro- 
portioned in  its  extent  to  the  probable  effect  of  her  re- 
presentations on  their  estimation  in  society. 

We  had  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  our  present  number,  some  coun- 
ter-statement respecting  their  treatment  of  Mrs.  Wells 
would  have  been  given  to  the  public,  by  her  daughters 
and  her  sons-in-law.  The  charges  against  them  have 
been  widely  circulated,  and  are  apparently  so  well  sup- 
ported by  the  documents  adduced,  and  by  the  consis- 
tency of  her  narrative,  that  her  readers  will  naturally 
construe  their  silence  into  a  confession  of  guilt,  or  a  proof 
Afthe  most  obdurate  insensibility.  Mrs.  Aclam  (she 
says)  was  written  to,  but  she  never  thought  proper  to  re- 
turn any  answer ;  perhaps  she  conceives  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Aclam  has  raised  her  so  high  in  life  above  the  situa- 
tion of  her  unhappy  mother,  that  it  would  be  too  great 
a  condescension  to  look  down  upon  her  :  but  whatever  so- 
phism she  may  call  to  her  assistance,  to  aid  her  in  forget- 
ting the  ties  of  nature,  she  can  never  alter  the  fact  of  her 
birth  ;  and  whatever  troubles  or  miseries  my  destiny  or- 
dains me  to  go  through,  my  first  appeal  is  to  heaven,to  ask 
if  I  really  deserved  such  treatment  from  those  children. 
However,  although  they  thus  suffer  me  to  bebuffeted  about 
by  the  waves  of  misfortune,  and  to  remain  sunk  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  being,  let  them  rise  never  so  high,  "  I  am  still 
their  mother" 

Her    children   and    their    husband    will    no    doubt 
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reply  with  some  degree  of  truth  that  she  was  vio- 
lent in  her  temper,  indecorous  in  her  manners,  and  ad~ 
dieted  to  certain  unfeminine  excesses;  that  pecuniary 
assistance  seldom  afforded  her  substantial  benefit,  and 
that  all  intercourse  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  young- 
ladies  by  their  father.  But  had  she  been  the  most 
degraded  outcast  of  society,  her  vices  or  misfortunes 
would  not  have  palliated  the  unfeeling  indecorum  of  Mr- 
Timothy  Ford,  who  if  the  subjoined  anecdote  be  true* 
is  a  much  more  miserable  object  of  compassion  than 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  his  wife.  "  My  necessities," 
she  says,"  at  length  became  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to 
apply  for  relief  to  the  Theatrical  Fund,which  was  granted 
me,  and  to  which  I  contributed  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  secretary,  with  a  great  deal  of  humanity, 
wrote  to  my  eldest  daughter,  that  he  was  sorry  to  inform 
her  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  fund  for 
relief ;  and  as  most  of  the  performers  on  it  had  friends, 
who  joined  their  assistance  to  the  institution,  he  had  not 
a  doubt  but  my  daughters  would  contribute,  as  it  was? 
impossible  I  could  live  on  so  small  a  pittance:  at  the 
same  time  adding  that  a  trifling  sum  yearly  from  each 
would  greatly  alleviate  my  situation. 

"  To  Mr.Fawcett'sastonishment  he  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  the  kind  and  benevolent  letter  he  wrote  to 
my  daughter  (Mrs*  Ford)  in  my  behalf;  whom  he  as  well 
as  myself  ever  conceived  entertained  the  most  dutiful 
affection  towards  me. 

"  Sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  cannot  shew  your  letter 
to  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  present-situation  of  her  mind,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  death  of  her  sister  Mrs.  Warsop,  but 
it  shall  be  laid  before  Mr.  Topham. 

I  remain,  yours, 
Wolds  Cottage.  Timothy  Ford .** 

"  That  the  death  of  my  daughter  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  me,  in  such  a  manner^  who  had  ever  been  to 
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tender  a  mother,  was  aVlreadful  blow  to  my  feelings.  Had 
Mr.  Ford  possessed  one  atom  of  sensibility,  conjugal  or 
maternal  love,  or  even  a  regard  to  the  common  forms  of 
ordinary  life,  he  might  have  spared  one  solitary  moment 
to  communicate  to  the  mother  of  his  wife  the  sad  catas- 
trophe; for  whatever  may  have  been  her  faults  through 
life,  her  children  have  nothing  to  accuse  her  of."  She 
details  many  other  instances  of  filial  insensibility,  for 
which  no  remembrance  of  her  maternal  errors  can  apolo- 
gize. 

Her  repeated  outrages,  however,  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Kemble  family :  her  effusions  of  ill-nature  against  Mr. 
Taylor,and  every  other  gentleman  who  would  not  comply 
with  her  repeated  intreaties  for  free  houses  and  free  ad- 
missions ;  and  above  all  her  indelicacy  towards  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, and  her  publication  of  that  lady's  correspondence 
cannot  be  received  with  any  other  emotions  than  disgust 
Mrs.  Wells  is  one  of  those  beings  who  forget  them- 
selves, and  then  being  forsaken  by  the  world,  come  for- 
ward with  complaints  of  unkindness,  and  exclamations  of 
ingratitude.  She  never  appears  to  reflect  that  the  noto- 
rious and  the  wealthy  may  have  many  claimants  on  their 
attention  and  generosity,  somewhat  more  deserving  than 
herself.  On  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Jordan  she  had  not  the 
slightest  claim  :  she  was  at  the-  outset  of  her  career 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Wells,  because  she  believed  her  to  have 
some  influence  over  the  theatrical  articles  of"  the  World  ;" 
she  never  professed  the  warmth  of  friendship,  or  engaged 
in  confidential  intimacy ;  yet  when  she  writes  to  Mrs, 
Sumbel  in  the  Bench,  she  always  expresses  herself  in 
terms  of  courtesy  and  respect;  and  if  she  put  that  lady  "  to 
the  trouble  of  sending  a  messenger  five  different  times 
from  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  her  subscriptions  to  the 
Memoirs,  and  even  then  money  ran  so  short  in  the  house 
thai  she  was  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  funds  to  procure 
the  immense  sum,"  Mrs.  S.  should  have  remembered 
that  there  were  other  and  more  important  claims  on  the 
purse  of  Mrs.  Jordan  than  she  could  assert ;  that  it  is  pos- 
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sible  for  an  actress  to  be  poor;  that  to  subscribe  at  all  was 
an  act  of  service;  and  that  a  feeling  mind  would  at 
least  have  delayed  complaint,  till  the  obligation  had  been 
returned!  As  for  her  sarcasms  on  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr, 
Kemble,  "  envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue  ;"  and  any 
observations  on  the  supposed  indiscretions  of  the  latter, 
come  in  a  shape  peculiarly  ungracious  from  a  female, 
who  never  excited  the  wonder  of  her  friends  so  much 
as  when  displaying  some  faint  regard  to  prudence  and 
decorum. 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  so  invidious  a  theme  to 
those  more  pleasing  anecdotes  which  are  occasionally 
interspersed  in  the  progress  of  her  narrative.  Among  the 
most  interesting  ghost  stories  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, the  following  narration  may  justly  be  numbered  : 
the  character  of  the  principal  witness  is  above  suspicion^ 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  curious  puzzle  by  many  on 
whose  feelings  or  imagination  it  obtains  no  influence. 

"  While  The  World  was  in  being,  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Topham  and  I  resided  in  Beaufort-buildings  was  the 
constant  resort  of  men  of  high  literary  character ;  and 
among  the  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reckoning 
Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq.  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Topham  from  his  youth.  He  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  first  of  poets  and  men  of  genius  and  literature ; 
but  all  his  learning  and  accomplishments  have  never 
enabled  him  to  mend  his  temper,  which  is  almost  as  in- 
flammable as  his  Mills  at  Dartford,  and  to  be  exceeded 
by  none  in  the  kingdom  but  my  own.  I  should  not  have 
introduced  his  name  in  these  pages,  it  being  somewhat 
extraneous  to  my  subject,  but  to  mention  a  circumstance 
that  1  heard  from  himself;  which  as  I  ever  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  veracity  and  strict  honor,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  true  ;  and  as  it  explains  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton? 
Mr.  Andrews's  intimate  companion  for  several  years,  ne- 
ver before  made  known  to  the  public,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  my  readers. 
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"  A  few  nights  previous  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  demise 
(as  mentioned  in  his  biography  attached  to  his  poems,) 
soon  alter  he  had  got  into  bed,  he  saw  a  female  at  the 
foot  of  it  with  a  dove  in  htr  hand,  and  beautifully  array- 
ed in  white,  who  told  him  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
to  prepare  himself  for  death,  as  the  third  night  from 
that  period,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  should  depart 
this  life,  His  lordship,  who  had  ever  led  a  very  gay  one, 
conceiving  it  was  some  female  who  had  got  into  his  room, 
and  had  said  so  merely  to  jest  with  him,  jumped  out  of 
bed  ;  but  to  his  astonishment  found  the  door  fast,  and  no 
person  in  the  room  except  his  valet,  who  was  fast  asleep 
in  a  recess  where  he  always  lay.  Greatly  alarmed  at  the 
circumstance,  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and 
he  determined  to  put  off  a  visit  he  was  to  have  made  to 
Mr.  Andrews  that  very  week  :  the  night  which  the 
spectre  prescribed  as  his  last,  was  the  very  one  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  at  Dartford.  On  the  fatal  evening  his 
lordship  had  several  of  his  friends  about  him,  who  amused 
themselves  with  looking  at  the  family  pictures  till  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock  arrived.  As  some  of  them  regard- 
ed it  as  a  phantom  of  his  lordship's  brain,  they  privately 
put  the  clock  forward  a  few  minutes.  As  soon  as  it 
struck  he  turned  round  to  all  who  were  about  him,  and 
said,  you  see  I  have  cheated  the  ghost.  Upon  which 
he  went  up  to  bed,  and  his  valet  brought  him  some  tri- 
fling medicine  to  take,  but  had  forgotten  a  spoon  to  stir 
it  :  he  sent  him  down  for  one,  and  on  his  return  found 
him  actually  a  corpse  on  the  bed.  He  looked  at  his 
lordship's  fine  stop-watch,  and  found  the  hand  exactly  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock. 

ee  Mr.  Andrews  finding  his  lordship.did  not  comedown 
on  the  day  promised,  which  was  the  very  one  on  which  he 
died,could  not  imagine  thereason  of  it,and  hadretired  to  rest 
somewhat  before  twelve.  He  had  not  been  long  lying  down, 
when  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn  open,and  he  saw  his 
lordship  standing  before  him,  in  a  large  figured  morning- 
gown,  which  always  remained  in  the  house  for  his  lord- 
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ship's  sole  use.  Mr.  Andrews  conceiving  that  his  lordship 
had  arrived  after  he  had  retired,  as  he  so  positively 
expected  him  on  that  day,  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  you  are 
at  some  of  your  tricks,  go  to  your  bed,  or  I  will  throw 
something  at  you."  The  answer  he  returned  was,"  It  is  all 
over  with  me,  Andrews ;"  and  instantly  disappeared.  As 
there  was  a  large  clothes-press  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  he 
conceived  his  lordship  had  got  into  it,  and  rose  to  see ; 
but  he  did  not  find  him  there.  He  next  examined  the 
night-bolt  on  the  door  and  found  it  fast ;  and  he  saw  by 
the  candle  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed,  or  otherwise  he 
might  have  conceived  it  a  dream.  He  rung  his  bell  and 
enquired  of  his  servants  where  Lord  Lyttleton  was;  they 
said  they  had  not  seen  him.  The  night-gown  w^as  next 
sought  for,  ajid  found  in  its  usual  place.  Mr.  Andrews 
knew  not  of  his  lordship's  death  till  next  day,  when  let- 
ters from  London  announced  it  to  have  taken  place  ex- 
actly at  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before.  As  must  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  the  circumstance  and  the  loss  of  his 
friend  made  a  very  great  impression  on  Mr.  Andrews,, 
and  affected  him  for  some  months  after,  as  he  is  positive 
to  his  being  awake  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  phantom. 

"  Upon  taking  an  impartial  review  of  the  business,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Lord  Lyttleton's  death 
are  on  record,  well  authenticated  by  people  of  honor, 
veracity  and  high  rank  ;  and  that  he  died  at  the  exact 
hour  of  twelve,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  With  respect  to  Mre 
Andrews,  he  is  a  man  of  strong  mind,  stored  with  the 
most  elegant  accomplishments  which  literature,  a  re- 
fined education,  and  a  good  understanding,  could  give  it  i 
his  character  as  a  man  of  honor  and  of  truth  has, never 
been  impeached  ;  while  his  ample  fortune  has  placed  him 
above  the  petty  cavils,  or  petty  necessities  of  chequered 
life:  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Andrews  of  telling  any  thing 
but  what  he  really  saw. 

"  Whether  Lord  Lvttleton's  death  is  to-  be  attributed 
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to  a  divine  source,  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
But  many  people  suppose,  as  he  was  found  with  a  stop- 
watch in  his  hand  after  his  death ;  and  by  it,  it  was  exactly 
twelve  ;  the  idea  of  the  time  not  being  passed,  which 
was  ordained  to  finish  his  existence,  gave  him  such  a 
shock  as  to  cause  his  immediate  death  from  the  fright." 

Her  explanation  of  a  report  which  obtained  at  one 
time  very  general  belief,  displays  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  the  credulity  of  the  English  public. 

"  About  this  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  abroad  that 
I  was  under  the  protection  of  a  great  personage  at  Kew,and 
actually  believed  by  many.  A  gentleman  whom  I  met 
one  morning,  positively  asserted  to  my  face,  that  he  was 
certain  it  was  a  fact ;  and  as  he  is  the  very  chronicle  of 
news,  it  must  have  had  a  considerable  circulation  after  it 
reached  him.  He  generally  derives  his  information  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  ;  but  for  the  first  time,  I  must 
accuse  him  of  being  incorrect.  I  most  solemnly  protest 
it  never  was  the  case,  and  at  the  time  it  is  so  confi- 
dently reported  that  I  was  under  such  protection,  I  was 
living  at  the  farm-house  on  the  Wolds,  where  I  paid  half- 
a-guinea  a  week  for  my  board,  without  a  shoe  to  my 
foot,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned;  when  being 
indebted  four  pounds,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  London,  which  I  did  in  company  with  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rugby ,who  were  good  enough  to  give  me  a 
seat  in  their  carriage,  and  shew  me  every  attention  and 
politeness  on  the  road. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  town,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  myself  so  warmly  received  by  all  my  acquaintance, 
I  was  waited  on  by  a  number  whom  I  as  much  expected 
a  visit  from  as  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  Cham  of  Tartary, 
Several  people  called  upon  me  to  beg  my  custom.  I  was 
honoured  with  many  a  significant  nod  in  walking  up  the 
Green  Park,  and  in  fact  I  wanted  nothing  but  peace  of 
mind  and  money,  to  make  me  completely  happy. 

u  Petitions  now  poured  in  to  me  from  all  quarters,  and 
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many  letters  to  know  if  there  were  any  answers  to  the 
petitions  which  were  sent  in,  while  I  was  in  the  country  * 
All  this  was  to  me,  as  yet,  an  enigma,  till  one  day  I  met 
a  female  in  the  street,  wtio  gave  me  to  understand  she  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  petition  to  me  at  Kew,  and 
begged  to  know  if  she  might  hope  for  an  answer,  and 
that  there  were  many  left  for  me  the  same  day.  I  re- 
quested she  would  explain  herself;  and  was  informed  by 
her,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  I  had  lately  re- 
sided at  Kew  in  favour  of  a  great  personage,  and  that  many 
letters  and  petitions  had  been  directed  to  me  under  such 
an  idea.  I  set  off  immediately  to  get  the  different  papers 
lying  there  for  me,  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  a  person  resided  near  the  town,  whose  features  some- 
what resembled  mine,  who  had  assumed  my  name. => 

Could  I  have  descended  to  do  a  base  action,  I  had  then  a 
most  favourable  opportunity,  the  report  having  been  so 
generally  believed.  Going  one  day  into  a  jeweller's  shop 
about  some  trifle,  the  marf  received  me  with  the  most 
marked  politeness,  and  pressed  me  to  take  a  pair  of  dia* 
mond  earrings  of  great  value.  I  assured  him  I  never  should 
be  able  to  pay  him  for  them,  when  with  the  significant 
nod  and  insignificant  grin  to  which  I  had  been  lately  so 
accustomed,  he  assured  me  I  might  command  all  in  his 
shop  if  I  pleased,  &c." 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  book- 
making  arts  to  which  Mrs.  Sumbel  has  had  recourse, 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  volumes,  we  can  recommend 
them  as  far  more  edifying  and  entertaining,  than  nine* 
tenths  of  the  novels  that  are  received  with  extacy  by  the 
readers  of  circulating  libraries,  and  can  honestly  declare 
that  they  are  much  better  worth  a  guinea  than  "  Self-con=> 
trol,"  or  "  Brighton  in  an  Uproar/' 
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The  Musical  Debtor, 

Poor ■  by  a  hard-hearted  vintner  arrested, 

Swears  he  never  vviil  owe  him  a  half-penny  more , 
Yet  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  well  'tis  attested, 
That  he  always  was  very  expert  at  a  score. 

Lucius, 


IHE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATTER  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  THUMB*,  ONE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
OF  LILLIPUT;    BY  HIS  AMANUENSIS. 

This  curious  and  valuable  production,  the  result  of  ma- 
ny years  labour  and  reflection,  was  published  at  Milden- 
do  in  the  1811th  year  of  the  Lilliputian  era.  Of  the  means 
by  which  it  came  into  our  possession,  it  it  unnecessary 
to  speak  :  suffice  it  to  assure  our  readers  that  even  the 
late  production  of  Mr.  Trotter  cannot  display  more  con- 
vincing proofs  of  authenticity  than  those  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  style  and  matter  of  this  important  volume. 
In  all  the  qualities  indeed  of  the  biographer  and  histo- 
rian ;  in  modesty,  fidelity,  profundity,  and  elegance,  the 
author  before  us  may  claim  undisputed  equality  with  the 
historian  of  Mr.  Fox.  Simplicity  of  diction,  a  noble  detes- 
tation of  egotism,  an  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  depth 
of  thought,  ana  eloquence  of  expression,  are  equally  vi- 
sible in  both  these  performances  ;  and  were  the  quarto  of 
the  Lilliputian  historian  as  ponderous  as  the  octavo  of  the 
Hibernian  biographer,  a  comparison  equally  flattering 
might  extend  to  their  respective  degrees  of  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  book-making. 

"  In  recurring  to  the  time  when  the  sun  of  health 
and  felicity  shone  upon  the  residence  in  which  Thomas 
Thumb  and  myself  spent  so  many  happy  days,  days  dear 
to  my  heart,  fancy  glows  with  the  retrospection  ;  but 
death  has  shaded  the  colouring  of  the  scene,  though  its 
beauty  remains.  Alas,  that  Rango  Taylub  should  live 
to  record  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Thumb  ! 
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u  Destined  of  becoming  (page  2,)  the  wonder  of  Lilliput, 
he  was  indeed  a  great  man  :  he  never  appeared  to  be  hap- 
py in  anyone's  company  but  that  of  his  wife  and  me  ! 
But  he  was  not  only  a  great  statesman  but  a  man  of  taste. 
He  thought  my  letters  were  sprightly,  and  contained  some 

good  effusions.  The  renowned was  in  comparison 

with  him  only  a  maypole  to  an  oak.  I  have,  however,  no 
desire,  in  stigmatizing  one  of  these  persons  that  the  other 
may  be  elevated.  Peace  to  both  their  manes,  though  Mr. 
Thumb  was  surely  an  extraordinary  man. 

„  He  used  to  take  me  out  with  him  in  his  chariot,  which 
was  painted  yellow  on  a  pink  ground.  He  had  a  peculiar 
partiality  to  pink  :  his  observations  on  colours  were  wor- 
thy of  his  comprehensive  mind.  Often  would  he  descant 
on  the  beauty  of  the  rose ;  observing  with  exquisite  dis- 
cernment, that  the  hue  of  that  flower  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the  Dandelion  or 
P —  a-b — d.  In  these  excursions  he  would  gaze  benig- 
nantly  on  the  sky,  and  exclaim  s  Taylub,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  weather ;  will  it  rain  T  His  manner  on  these 
occasions  was  wonderfully  impressive,  and  his  eye  beam- 
ed with  complaisant  benignity.  I  was  never  so  happy  as 
in  these  interesting  moments/' 

<c  Our  journey  to  the  capital  of  Blefescu  was  welcomed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages.  As 
soon  as  we  entered  the  capital  the  national  guards  for- 
getting their  duty  in  their  enthusiasm,  left  their  empe- 
ror alone,  and  crowded  in  raptures  round  the  person  of 
Mr.  Thumb.  I  must  not  forget  however  the  details  of  our 
progress  from  the  coast,  since  any  journey  undertaken 
in  the  company  of  so  great  a  man  should  be  described 
with  adequate  minuteness.  Mountains  should  be  de- 
scribed because  he  passed  by  them,  whether  he  saw  them 
or  not ;  and  I  boldly  claim  the  liberty  of  detailing  the  an- 
tiquities of  every  town  that  was  honored  by  his  presence. 
I  this  day  observed  (6l^a  ootatoe  on  the  ground,  which 
had  a  picturesque  effect.  As  I  travelled  along  we  read 
the  love  epistle  of  Glumdalclitch  to  Mr*  Thumb's  great 
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great  grand-uncle  Mr.  Gulliver.  He  did  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve in  giants  ;  and  I  discovered  that  his  capacious  mind 
had  rejected  with  disdain  the  fabulous  account  of  his  re- 
lative's adventures. 

"  Mr.  Thumb  endeavoured  to  make  me  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  and  by  the  help  of  reading  we  did  not  find  a 
solitary  moment.  (62.)  We  saw  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  a  cap  of  liberty.  I  could  not  avoid  indulging  in 
the  most  profound  reflections.  People  given  to  mur- 
muring will  always  be  discontented.  Fallen  monarchs 
(thought  I)  have  not  so  much  power  as  great  ones.  Yes, 
I  exclaimed,  though  this  cap  of  liberty  do  not  cover  the 
iniquities  of  the  nation  ;  still,  still  it  remains,  and  perhaps 
it  may  not  hereafter  be  entirely  useless  as  a  night-cap  $ 
As  we  approached  Leldrel  the  prospect  was  new,  for 
we  had  never  seen  it  before :  I  put  the  book  into  the 
pocket  of  my  small-clothes,  and  looked  forward  that  I 
might  see  before  me.  (65.)  The  reader  will  please  to  re- 
member that  the  great  Mr.  Thumb  was  along  with  me 
during  all  these  observations,  actions  and  reflections." 

"  A  general  treated  me  with  several  wines,  that  I  thought 
delicious.  Mrs.  Thumb,  Mr.  Thumb  and  I,  then  went 
to  the  gallery  of  pictures.  Mr.  Thumb  thought  the  produce 
tion  on  the  right  of  the  door-way,  more  beautiful  than  that 
on  the  left,  and  No.  7  much  more  characteristic  than 
No.  S.  He  admired  the  tints  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  by 
a  painter,  whose  name  I  have  forgot ;  and  remarked  of  the 
work  of  a  great  master,  that  the  sky  was  somewhat  too 
blue,  (passim.)  We  returned  to  dinner;  and  this  great 
man,  complimented  on  all  sides,  seemed  not  to  hunger 
after  praise  so  much  as  for  the  dinner  before  him."  (73.) 

"  We  took  an  airing  to  a  neighbouring  royal  residence, 
I  rather  think  that  we  put  down  the  blinds ;  but  on  recur- 
ring to  my  memoranda,  I  find  that  the  passage  is  blotted. 
(74.)  However  this  be  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we 
were  charmed  with  the  prospects.  I  felt  in  my  small^ 
clothes,  but  the  book  was  gone;  however  the  flow  of 
conversation  was  always  so  great  as  to  prevent  my  read* 
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ing.  At  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  we  witnessed  the 
ghost  of  greatness  on  every  chair  and  sofa  that  surrounded 
us.  There  was  also  a  piano-forte  in  the  room,  terribly 
out  of  tune.  As  I  observed  this,  Mr.  Thumb  stood  by 
me,  and  therefore  I  remember  it  with  afflicting  regret.  (76.) 
It  occurred  to  me  here,  that  an  idle  dissolute  life  is  by 
no  means  so  happy  as  an  active  one.  I  recollect  a  monarch 
very  much  admired  by  every  body  else  ;  but  as  for  ME, 
I  never  thought  much  of  him !  (76,  77.)  As  for  Mr, 
Thumb  the  lovely  volume  of  nature  was  always  open  to 
his  extatic  embraces. 

*  Next  day,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  we  put  up  the 
blinds  (83) ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  the 
flat  and  uninteresting  country  !  (84.)  .The  weather  was 
hot ;  at  night  the  moon  rose.  We  left  one  town  and  came 
in  sight  of  another.  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  I  have 
never  seen  this  city  before,  and  therefore  I  shall  see  some* 
thing  new  to  me !  Houses  are  erected  by  human  industry  ; 
and  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  industry  has 
been  employed.  (86.)  I  intreat  the  reader  to  remember 
that  all  this  while  I  was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Thumb9 
and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  his  character^ 
and  recording  his  conversation." 

"  On  returning  to  the  capital,  we  visited  a  palace,  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  noble  taste  of  Mr.  Thumb  ;  and 
a  church,  of  which  he  observed  the  walls  wrere  too  massy. 
Several  of  the  window-panes  were  broken." 

"  The  next  day  a  person  dressed  in  a  so-so  suit  of  clothes 
and  without  powder,  gave  Mr.  Thumb  a  call.  As  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  attending  to  such  persons,  I  took  at  first  no 
notice  of  him;  but  Mr.  Thumb  received  him  with  attention, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  the  famous  patriot  Belmentelu! 
Oh,  good  ghost  of  biensemice  why  didst  thou  no  whisper 
into  my  ear,  that  Belmentelu  was  before  me.  c  Oh  blessed 
Belmentelu  !— thou  super-human,  glorious,  armipotent, 
what  shall  I  say?  nay  even,  great  hero! — thou  who  be- 
neath tyrannic  vengeance,  remorseless  of  success,  didst 
shine  with  brightest  ray  upon  the  fathomless  desert  that 
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lays  spread  with  victims,  yet  didst  in  glorious  paths  thy 
steady  footsteps  keep  steadily  fixed  to  one  great  points 
the  basis  of  eternal,  never-ending  freedom  ;  who  stalked 
in  liberty's  train  more  conspicuous  than  herself,  brave 
and  great,  and  generous  Belmentelu  !  I  absolutely  gaped 
with  admiration  of  tliee,  and  thirsted  with  desire  to  em- 
brace thee !'  No  sooner  was  I  undeceived  than  his  thread- 
bare coat  became  of  the  finest  satin,  and  I  paid  him  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  dusted  with  mareschal, 
and  dressed  in  robes  of  ermine."  (230.) 

"  Mr.  Thumb  was  very  fond  of  society  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  entertain  or  find  conversation  for,  and  in 
such  parties  therefore  he  was  wonderfully  entertaining 
and  conversible."  (236,  237.) 

"  The  heat  yet  extreme,  yet  such  was  the  indefatigable 
activity  of  this  great  man,  that  he  rode  full  one  sixth  of 
the  distance  that  is  walked  over  every  day,  by  the  com- 
mon individuals,  to  read  an  actual  fourth  of  a  Lilliputian 
newspaper.  So  great  was  the  appetite  for  literary  re- 
search, and  so  indefatigable  the  personal  activity  of  this 
extraordinary  man."  (250.) 

"  We  were  introduced  to  the  levee  of  the  emperor  by  our 
ambassador  Mirthphuli!  What  a  name  for  a  representa- 
tive of  a  nation  so  melancholy  as  ours.  There  were  seve- 
ral ambassadors  from  other  countries.  One  smiled, 
another  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a  third  sat  cross-legged — 
a  fourth,  lurking  like  a  bird;  a  fifth,  old  and  venerable;  a 
sixth,  plain  and  simple.  At  length  the  emperor  appeared : 
he  addressed  Mr.  Thumb  in  the  language  of  politeness; 
but  Mr.  Thumb  said  little  or  nothing  in  return.  The 
emperor  is  a  little  short  man,  by  no  means  command- 
ing in  his  appearance,  but  much  like  a  Lilliputian  gentle- 
man. He  said  to  a  law  lord —  so  you  are  a  lawyer  are 
you '.  and  to  a  young  officer,  what  exploits  have  you  per- 
formed? Mr.  Thumb  did  not  much  admire  him.  As 
for  me,  indeed,  I  felt  no  awe  of  such  a  person:  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  very  wicked  man;  and  I  am 
now  quite  sure  that  my  opinion  was  right.    Mr.  Thumb 
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thought  respectably  of  one  person,  yet   did  not  think 
much  of  him."  (273.) 

"Many  weeks  passed  away :  as  for  Mr.Thumb  I  shall  say 
something  about  him,  as  soon  as  I  am  done  with  myself. 
I  was  reading  the  history  of  a  great  monarch,  of  whom  I 
had  heard  the  name,  but  I  pronounce  him  to  have  been 
a  miser  and  a  poltroon.  My  companions  were  omniscient, 
and  saw  every-thing  exactly  in  the  right  point  of  view." 
(274,  276.) 

"  The  emperor  of  Blefescu,  the  greatest  warrior  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  millions,  and 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people, 
entered  the  theatre  soon  after  us.  He  was  received  with 
some  applause,  but  much  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Thumb.  (206.)  The  next  morning  we  went  to  a  gal- 
lery of  pictures.  Mr.  Thumb  loved  the  poets,  and  it  follows 
that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet :  he  who  has  the  soul  of  a 
poet  must  feel  strongly  and  discriminate  well,  in  regard 
to  painting.  I  shall  give  a  list  of  those  most  admired  by 
him. 

"  No.  26.  An  elegant  figure,  by  the  king's  painter. 

No.  13.  A  beautiful  painting. 

Above  the  door  a  fascinating  group : 

Saints  of  Blefescu. 

A  charming  landscape. 

An  exquisite  outline. 

A  finished  miniature. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  this  statement  will  serve  to  guide 
the  taste  of  the  young  artist,  and  initiate  him  into  the  true 
principles  of  pictorial  criticism.  By  the  bye,  he  who 
admires  a  painting  or  a  religious  subject,  for  the  richness 
of  its  colouring,  and  the  beauty  of  its  outline,  must  be  a 
pious  and  virtuous  man."  (211,212,  213.) 

"  I  really  enjoyed  the  honor  of  walking  backwards  and 

forwards  with  a  retired  patriot  and  statesman,  (309  *,)  and 

was  afterwards  invited  to  the  country-house  of  a  banker, 

noted  for  his  wealth,  who  resided  at  a  distance  of  three 

miles  from  Paris,  who  amused  himself  in  the  calm  ©f  the 
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evening  with  listening  to  the  last  dying-speeches  of  the  un- 
fortunate criminals  who  awaited  on  the  platform  the  pu- 
nishment of  their  crimes.  On  one  fine  still  evening  of  July 
he  distinctly  heard  the  dropping  of  the  signal handkerchief" 
(259.) 

"  Mr.  Thumb  was  now  the  great  and  glorious  minister 
of  state;  but  he  was  still  the  same  good-natured  companion, 
and  felt  not  so  much  delight  in  the  society  of  princes  and 
ambassador,  as  in  my  society  and  conversation.  Yet  did 
not  the  importance  of  his  official  duties,  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  his  horn-book  or  of  his  earlier  studies.  I 
well  remember  that  one  delightful  evening  in  the  month 
of  August,  I  was  reading  to  him  out  of  the  Nurse's  Repo- 
sitory :  I  repeated  with  emotion, 

sc  Sing  a  song  of  six-pence, 
Half-a-peck  of  rye,  and — 
^ere  he  interrupted  me  by  saying,  you  will  find  some- 
thing  which  you  like ;  tell  me  when  you  come  to  it.  I  read 
on — his  servant  was  dressing  his  hair  : 

Four  and  twenty  black-birds — 

He  still  eyed  me,  but  now  I  had  arrived  at  the  fourth 
line — 

Bak'd  in  a  pie." 

I  laid  down  the  book  on  the  sopha !  My  mouth  watered, 
He  seemed  delighted  with  my  participation  in  his  lite- 
rary and  animal  tastes.  We  ordered  therefore  a  black- 
bird-pie, and  found  *it  delicious.  Mr.  Thumb,  I  think, 
though  my  recollection  is  not  perfect,  preferred  the  wing 
of  the  blackbird  to  the  leg,  but  we  both  thought  the 
crust  was  excellent."  (393.) 


But  here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  Though  the 
last  scenes  of  Mr.  Thumb's  life  are  detailed  with  the  same 
modesty  and  the  same  powers  of  expression  as  are  ob- 
servable in  the  preceding  extracts,  we  have  too  much 
reverenceforsogreata  man  to  render  them  accessible 
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to  lounging  curiosity.  We  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
the  illustrious  dead  with  a  feeling  in  which  the  readers 
of  this  Lilliputian  memoir  will  ardently  participate; 
too  happy  if  every  Lilliputian  biographer  were  to  re- 
serve his  literary  powers  for  the  celebration  of  a  Thomas 
Thumb. 


ON  THE  LATE  FRACAS 

Between  Messrs.  Kelly  of  the  Guards  and  his  brother  Officers, 
respecting  an  article  in  the  Eighth  'Number  of  the  Scourge, 

Kelly,  the  soldier,  discord  raises, 

Changing  Hyde-park  into  H— ; 
Kelly,  the  vintner,  threads  the  mazes 

Of  Pucitta  in  Pall-mall. 
Change  but  their  stations,  you  accomplish 

Sportive  nature's  first  design  ; 
And  Michael  harmony  restoring, 

The  Captain  drinks  his  brother's  wine ! 


Dr.   BRODUM'S  INTRIGUES  WITH   THE    COL^ 
LEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 


Sir, 
Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  admission  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Brodum,  as  a  medical  student,  under 
the  tuition  of  three  of  the  university  physicians,  who 
have  the  care  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  The  doctor 
was  at  first  admitted  a  surgeon's  pupil ;  but  Dr.  Carlisle* 
much  to  his  honor,  disapproved  of  the  admission,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  class  of  students:  the  young  gentlemen 
at  once  decided  the  matter  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carlisle's 
opinion. 

The  physicians  assert,  in  excuse,  that  they  could  not 
refuse  a  candidate,  who  had  been  admitted  a  doctor  by 
one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  and  who  had  been  ex- 
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amined  and  certified,  as  one  duly  qualified  for  that  degree, 
by  two  eminent  practitioners,  licentiates  of  the  London 
college. 

When  Dr.  Brodum  was  summoned  by  the  London 
college  for  examination,  he  refused  to  attend,  sold  his 
nostrum,  and  retired  from  business;  but  now  finding  that 
the  president  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  is  as  ignorant 
of  camp  and  contagious  diseases  as  himself,  he  conjectures 
that  with  a  little  attention  to  practice  under  three  such 
learned  doctors  as  those  of  the  Westminster  Infirmary, 
he  may  soon  be  able  to  present  himself  before  the  college, 
and  by  degrees  be  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  its  president. 
If  elegant  dinners  and  costly  wines  will  second  his  pre- 
tensions, neither  the  late  nor  present  possessor  of  the 
chair  can  enter  into  competition  with  him  ;  and  if  money 
can  gain  the  seat,  thai  will  not  be  wanting  from  Dr.  Bro- 
dum. The  sale  of  Governor  Wall's  body,  and  the  cer- 
tificates he  was  able  to  procure  for  his  Scotch  degree 
shew  the  omnipotence  of  bank  paper. 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  by  a  gentle  employment  of  your  lash, 
you  can  induce  this  once  respectable  college  to  look  on 
the  busts  of  Sydenham  and  Harvey,  and  remember  what 
it  has  been:  if  you  can  persuade  them  to  put  into  execu- 
tion its  well  known  laws  against  quacks  and  quack  reme- 
dies, you  will  do  the  public  an  important  servicer  for  it 
has  been  observed  with  truth,  that  the  most  celebrated 
remedies  usually  prescribed  are  derived  from  empirics, 
and  are  not  the  discoveries  of  any  member  of  the  college  ; 
that  James's  Powder,  Misauban's  pill,  the  Black  Opiate 
Drop,  and  the  Eau  Medicinale,  are  admitted  into  their 
practice,  and  will  rind  a  place  in  the  next  edition  of  their 
Pharmacopeia. 

It  is  not  improbable  if  Dr.  Brodum's  case  be  established 
as  a  precedent,  that  we  may  live  to  see  a  quack  doctor 
preside  in  Warwick-lane.  In  the  church  ,we  have  seen 
physicians  become  archbishops  ;  and  in  the  law,  we  have 
known  soldiers  become  chancellors:  and  what  should 
prevent  a  nostrum-monger  from  becoming  the  head  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ?  * 
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The  honor  and  dignity  of  the  English  universities 
are  descanted  on  in  every  action  the  college  brings  into 
court;  and  however  worthily  these  attributes  might  he 
supported  in  the  times  of  Sir  Richard  Mead  and  ether 
eminent  physicians,  of  late  years  no  honor  or  dignit}^ 
has  been  conferred  on  those  seats  of  learning  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  If  you  can  induce  them  to  wipe  away 
the  disgrace  of  tutoring  a  quack  doctor,  aged  forty-five, 
to  be  one  of  their  licentiates,  it  will  save  much  inconve- 
nience to  those  future  censors,  before  whom  the  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  B rod  urn'     pretensions  might  be  brought. 

As  for  the  hospital  under  the  medical  superintendents 
of  which  he  obtained  his  tuition,  Dr.  P.  is  a  junior  phy- 
sician, chosen  to  the  situation  for  want  of  a  more  proper 
candidate.  The  senior  doctors  leave  the  poor  of  this 
charity  during  the  summer  months  to  the  care  of  the  ju- 
nior doctor.  He  in  his  turn  leaves  it  to  Dr.  Buchan, 
son  of  the  author  of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  the  gover- 
nors on  the  day  of  admission  allow  this  alienus  homo  to 
do  the  duty  of  the  three  physicians!  No  wonder  that 
Brodum  looks  up  to  regular  employment,  when  he  ob- 
serves such  examples  of  negligence  or  mismanagement. 

Drs.  Saunders  and  Babington  signed  Dr.  B rod  urn's  cer- 
tificate, without  which  he  could  not  obtain  his  Scotch 
degree.  Dr.  Babington  was  at  first  apothecary  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  but  on  resigning  that  station,  was  elected 
surgeon  and  chemical  lecturer.  Last  week,  he  resigned 
his  place  to  Dr.  Cholmondeley,  who  was  the  assistant 
physician  ;  and  when  the  younger  candidates  hoped  that 
some  one  from  among  themselves  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  situation,  it  was  found  that  the  two  doctors 
had  changed  places ;  and  that  Dr.  Babington,  after  resign- 
ing his  situation  as  principal,  had  accepted  the  place  of 
assistant  physician ! 

Can  this  exchange  have  been  effected  without  a  bar- 
gain ?  and  if  money  will  do  this  in  a  liberal  profession 
tjow  can  real  abilities  be  preferred  or  rewarded  ? 

.   Nov.  20M.  Meihcus, 


(  m  ) 

Mrs.  C 


When  we  devoted  so  much  of  our  attention  to  the  an- 
tiquated Messalina  of  Sloane-street,  we  were  stimulated 
to  a  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  by  the  hope 
that  to  outstrip  her  in  the  career  of  vice,  was  beyond  the 
power  of  fashionable  emulation.  Having  traced  an  elabo- 
rate sketch  of  what  we  had  conceived  to  be  the  acme  of 
female  depravity,  we  were  preparing  to  throw  aside  the 
pencil  and  pallet  of  the  satirical  limner,  and  to  content 
ourselves  either  with  playful  sarcasm,  or  general  stric- 
tures on  the  prevailing  foibles  of  polished  society;  when 
all  our  recollections  were  excited,  and  all  our  feelings  as 
the  guardians  of  morality  called  into  expression,  by  the 
re-appearance   in    her  well-known   box   of   the  chosen 

companion  of  A ,  the  infamous  and  notorious  Mrs.  C. 

It  was  then,  that  we  first  acknowledged  the  possibility 
that  indecency  more  flagrant,  and  vice  more  obtrusive 
than  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Abbess  t>f  *  *  *  *,  might 
obtain  access  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  be  courted 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  nobility.  Confessing, 
as  we  had  always  done,  the  predominance  of  attractive 
manners  and  female  loveliness  over  the  most  exalted 
virtue  and*  the  most  commanding  talents,  we  had  al- 
most forgotten,  during  the  absence  of  Mrs.  C.  that  a 
combination  of  inelegance  and  depravity,  of  obtrusive  im- 
pertinence and  invincible  stupidit}7,  might  obtain  a  pre- 
eminence, which  even  the  fascination  of  a  Hamilton 
would  be  insufficient  to  endanger,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Cavendish  Bradshaw  be  unable  to  eclipse. 
For  this  exaltation  she  has  been  partly  indebted  to  the 

notice  of  A ,  but  chiefly  to  her  own  expertness  at 

intrigue,and  to  that  unblushing  effrontery,  which  shrink* 
ingfrom  no  discouragement,is  insensible  to  the  most  gross 
and  premeditated  insults;  and  feels  no  reluctance  to  repeat 
an  unwelcome  visit,  or  to  renew  unacceptable  attentions. 
She  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  every  family 
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Within  the  circle  of  the  dowager's  chariot  ;  and  as  she  is 
the  willing  instrument  of  half  the  adulterous  intrigues 
that  amuse  the  winter  evenings  of  the  votaries  of  Venus, 
she  outrivals  the  Bon  Ton  Magazine  itself,  or  even  the 
cabinet  of  Ix>rd  P.  in  her  collection  of  amorous  histories. 
To  her  cooperation  in  the  pursuits  of  her  female  friends, 
she  is  indebted  for  her  landaulet,  her  faithful  knight  of 
the  shoulderknot,  alias  "  a  serving  man,  who  wears  gloves 
in  his  cap,"  and  to  the  princely  present  that  on  nights  of 
festivity  adorns  her  private  table. 

The  indiscretion  of  a  relative  has  subjected  her,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  many  unpleasant  inconveniencies. 
To  give  parties, without  the  power  of  entertaining  them  ; 
and  to  have  routs  without  refreshments,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  being  merely  the  name-sake  to  a  man  who, 
unable  to  pay  his  own  debts,  has  been  cruelly  punished 
for  neglecting  to  pay  those  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  ma- 
nufacture of  accommodation  bills,  she  has  always  main- 
tained a  convenient  understanding  with  the  countess  ;  and 
her  purchases  of  plate  and  books,  not  unfrequently  be- 
come the  furniture  of  an  auction-room,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  delivery  at  her  residence. 

Major  F,  a  brave,  generous,  and  handsome  Hibernian, 
became  in  1809  the  companion  of  her  solitary  hours. 
With  him  she  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  S.  where  the  fair 
mistress  of  the  mansion  told  her  tale  of  love  to  a  young 
clergyman,  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  fel- 
low cf -College,  Cambridge.  The  countess  observe 

ed  the  personal  attractions  of  the  major  with  some  degree 
of  emotion,  and  less  than  a  week  after  their  arrival  Mrs. 
C  detected  the  infidelity  of  her  paramour.  She  had 
persuaded  him  to  sell  his  commission  and  lend  her 
half  the  purchase-money,  on  condition  of  obtaining  for 
him  a  captaincy  in  the  Guards.  She  had  now  a  two- 
fold mode  of  revenge  :  she  retained  the  money  as  a  gift, 
and  leaving  the  major  to  obtain  another  commission 
as  he  was  able,  seduced  the  divine  from  his  allegiance 
to  the  countess,  who  chagrined  more  severely  than 
ever,  obtained  his  suspension  from  the  curacy,  and  told 
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him  that  since  he  had  been  "  so  foolish  as  to  resign  his 
fellowship  trusting  to  her  promises,  he  might  have  had 
the  prudence  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  might  have  con- 
duced to  their  fulfilment ;  but  that  since  he  had  chosen 
to  be  unfaithful,  it  was  her  pleasure  that  he  hastened  his 
departure." 

Trifles  like  these,  however,  have  no  power  to  disturb 
convenient  friendships  ;  and  they  still  continue  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  spoils  of  the  credulous  and  the  favors  of  the 

young.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  C has  the 

superiority  in  personal  attraction  ;  but  her  family  connec- 
tions are  not  so  exalted  as  those  of  the  countess,  nor  her 
interest  equally  necessary  to  lieutenants,  doctors  oi\me- 
dicine,  aspirants  after  parliamentary  distinction,  lawyers 
without  practice,  and  swindlers  without  dupes. 

The  writer  of  this  article  still  remembers  with  a  mix- 
ture of  astonishment  and  derision,  his  first  introduction 
(unknowing  and  unknown)  to  the  female  gamester  of  Port- 
man-street.  Her  circle  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  and  the  regard  to  external  propriety, 
which  influence  Mrs.  C —  and  her  exalted  friend  in  their 
selection  of  associates.  The  most  conspicuous  personage 
was  Major  S ,  the  celebrated  friend  of  credulous  trades- 
men ;  Col.  C- — ,  who  obtains  his  subsistence  by  pur- 
chasing broad  cloth,  and  then  conveying  it  to  the  brokers  ; 
Mrs.  C y,  the  favored  protegee  of  an  exalted  per- 
sonage ;  Mr.  D.  the  dramatist ;  L.  P. Esq.  ;  an  actress 

more  remarkable   for   her   whining   than   her  chastity  ; 

Dr. ,  a  lover  of  his  own  music,  and  a  subscriber  to  his 

own  productions  ;  the  Countess  of  L.  and  Lord  H. ;  Mrs.  S. 

herself,  and  A .     Of  so  motley  an   assemblage,  one 

half  were  degraded  below,  and  the  rest  exalted  above 
their  proper  level.  But  on  our  return  from  this  extraor- 
dinary scene,  our  surprize  was  abated  on  learning  the 
purposes  for  which  they  had  assembled.    The  hostess, 

Mrs.  C,  A ,  the  colonel,  and  the  major,  had  met  for 

the  purpose  of  raising  supplies.  P.  L.  was  the  gallant 
of  the  hostess,  and  the  Dramatist  of  Mrs.  C. ;  and  Lord  H. 
and  the  Countess  of  L.  were  the  dupes  of  fraudulent  de- 
predation ! 


(     497     ) 

THE    COMPLAINT    OF  TWO   UNFORTUNATE 
LADIES. 


SlK, 

In  the  unfortunate  persons  who  now  presume  to  claim 
your  compassionate  consideration,  you  behold  the  once 
exalted  objects  of  kingly  favor  and  popular  admiration  -m 
to  whose  service  the  loftiest  poets  and  the  brightest  wits 
were  content  to  devote  their  talents  ;  and  in  whose  praise 
criticism  was  wont  to  dweli  with  the  raptures  of  enthu- 
siasm. Courted  by  the  gay,  beloved  by  the  virtuous, 
and  admired  by  the  judicious,  we  participated  in  the 
distinctions  of  each  other,  and  felt  only  the  rivalry  of 
friendly  emulation  :  in  our  days  of  humble  fortune,  when 
all  who  cultivated  our  society  or  paid  homage  to  our 
charms,  were  attracted  by  the  native  brilliance  of  un- 
adorned truth,  or  simple  and  unembellished  nature,  wre 
were  partners  in  humiliation  and  distress ;  and  when  the 
increasing  opulence  of  the  British  nation  had  erected  to 
our  reception  two  noble  palaces,  in  which  with  appro- 
priate splendor  we  might  hold  our  court,  we  still  retained 
the  habits  of  our  early  years:  we  shared  with  alternate 
sway  the  applause  of  the  people,  and  the  favors  of  its  no- 
bles and  its  sovereign ;  and  while  Thalia  attracted  by  her 
elegance,  Melpomene  commanded  by  her  frown. 

But  revolution,  Mr.  Editor, is  so  common  in  these  event- 
ful times,  that  you  will  not  be  astonished  if  wre  participa- 
ted in  the  vicissitudes  of  every  object  that  surrounded  us. 
The  French  Directory  had  scarcely  been  established,  be- 
fore we  were  driven  from  our  palaces:  the  scenes  of  our 
former  glory  were  sometimes  converted  into  the  habitations 
of  buffoonery,  and  sometimes  into  dog-kennels;  some- 
times we  were  condemned  to  wander  about  the  country, 
while  our  places  of  legitimate  residence  were  converted 
into  Chinese  pagodas,  or  Peruvian  temples;  and  if  re- 
pressing our  disgust  and  forgetting  our  former  dignities, 
we  sometimes  ventured  to  appear  in  propriis  penonis,  or 
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condescended  to  a  momentary  association  in  the  mummery 
that  surrounded  us,  the  observers  testified  by  their  rudeness 
how  much  they  should  be  gratified  by  our  absence,  and 
how  sincerely  they  regarded  us  as  a  burthen  to  the  scene, 

In  circumstances  like  these  it  was  almost  without  regret 
that  we  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  our  favorite  resi- 
dence: by  its  destruction  we  were  relieved  from  the 
annoyance  of  many  inveterate  enemies;  and  when  we> 
\vt,  i  not  called  upon  to  sustain  the  insults  of  a  Drury-lane 
rabble,  we  were  welcome  to  the  closets  of  the  intelligent, 
and  the  family  parlours  of  the  virtuous.  But  now,  Sir,arose 
a  new  and  unexpected  mode  of  torment,  more  insupporta- 
ble than  any  other  which  we  had  yet  endured.  The 
great  and  the  wealthy,  who  had  no  longer  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  us  in  public  with  so  much  convenience  or  fa- 
cility as  before  the  destruction  of  one  of  our  habitations, 
and  unable  to  appreciate  our  worth,  began  to  conceive 
that  we  might  be  moulded  into  amusing  companions  to 
themselves,  and  very  pretty  play-things  for  their  children: 
we  were  therefore  dragged  down  to  Stow,  and  Chiswick, 
and  Stanmore,  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  masters  and  misses  of  their  noble  proprietors,  by 
whom  we  were  buffeted  about,  and  mangled  and  de- 
based in  every  variety  of  form  and  with  unremitting 
perseverance.  We  were  even  made  the  instruments  of 
adulterous  intrigue,  and  the  panders  to  incontinence. 
From  this  deplorable  mode  of  treatment  we  have  not  yet 
entirely  escaped,  but  are  doomed  to  occasional  inflic- 
tions of  all  that  impertinence  can  conceive,  and  stupidity 
excite. 

At  length  our  views  were  directed  to  brighter  objects, 
and  we  began  to  anticipate  our  reiteration  to  all  the  glo- 
ries of  our  former  eminence.  The  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened classes  of  the  community  came  forward  with  their 
contributions  towards  the  re-erection  of  our  Covent  Gar- 
den residence,  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  our  use,  and  its  funds  be 
applied  only  to  our  necessities.    The  persons  to  whom 
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a  trust  so  important  were  committed,  professed  the  high- 
est reverence  for  our  persons,  and  the  most  fervent  anxi- 
ety for  our  interests;  and  those  who  had  been  lately  con- 
tent to  enjoy  our  conversation  in  their  closets,  looked 
forward  to  the  approaching  period,  when  they  should 
visit  us  once  more  in  all  the  triumph  of  renovated 
splendor. 

But  our  expectations  were  doomed  to  the  most  un- 
expected and  the  most  bitter  disappointment.  Scarcely 
was  the  building  completed,  before  it  was  discovered 
that  many  parts  of  it  were  of  a  form  and  nature  well  cal- 
culated for  intrigue ;  that  a  foreign  lady  was  to  be  the  gor1 
dess  of  the  scene  ;  that  beneath  the  guardianship  of  ou; 
trustees,  none  of  our  most  respectable  friends  were  to  be 
admitted  to  our  presence  without  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  Usual  douceur.  Our  partizans  and  admirers  were 
seized  with  alarm  and  indignation  :  by  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  trustees,,  they  obtained  admission  to 
the  interior  of  the  palace :  when  they  expressed  their 
sentiments  in  language  that  no  stupidity  could  misunder- 
stand, and  no  tyranny  repress  ;  the  trustees  brought  for- 
ward several  very  respectable  persons  to  prove  that  with- 
out the  pecuniary  advance  their  situations  were  unpro- 
fitable, and  that  for  many  years  they  had  laboured  solely 
for  our  good  and  the  gratification  of  the  public  ;  but  the 
statement  was  far  from  satisfactory  :  fGr  fifty  nights  our 
habitation  was  the  scene  of  uproar  and  indecency ;  nGr 
did  it  entirely  subside  till  the  lady  was  dismissed,  the  re- 
ceptacles of  supposed  intrigue  were  thrown  open  to  our 
regular  visitors,  and  the  trustees  had  repeated  their  pro- 
fessions of  respect  for  our  persons,  and  their  determination 
to  protect  our  rights  and  support  our  interests. 

The  insolence  indeed  and  the  misguided  obstinacy  of 
the  trustees,  had  been  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  our  Drury-lane  habitation,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  could  not  receive  our  visitors,  but 
under  their  superintendence.  Tranquillity  was  however 
restored,  and  we  began  to  hope  that  we  were  firmly  and 
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peaceably  established  in  our  favourite  abode  :  for  some 
time  our  expectations  and  the  hopes  of  the  public  were 
fulfilled;  we  received  the  daily  homage  not  only  of  the 
noble,  the  wealthy,  and  the  enlightened,  but  of  the  Eng- 
lish populace.  We  were  in  fact  the  objects  of  general 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  the  trustees  and  door- 
keepers  were  rapidly  accumulating  the  rewards  of  dis- 
cretion and  good  faith,  when  a  sudden  revolution  in  their 
conduct  at  once  degraded  us  from  the  eminence  on  which 
we  stood,  excited  the  deepest  affliction  in  the  bosoms  of 
our  friends,  and  subjected  themselves  to  expences  which 
however  disproportionate  to  their  receipts  were  utterly 
superfluous. 

Having  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  palace,  ven- 
tured on  the  experiment  of  converting  it  into  a  poulter- 
er's shop,  and  committed  it  to  the  superintendence  of 
Mother  Goose,  they  now  conceived  the  almost  incredible 
idea  of  converting  it  into  a  riding-house ;  in  which  our  at- 
tendants were  compelled  under  pain  of  dismissal  to  herd 
with  mares,  and  become  the  companions  or  the  lacqueys 
of  well-bred  stallions.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple flocked  to  witness  their  exploits  ;  but  the  trustees  re- 
ceived almost  as  ample  remuneration  from  our  visitors, 
without  the  same  hazard  or  expence. 

Alternately  excluded  from  the  splendid  scene  of  our 
former  glories,  or  only  endured  by  the  admirers  of  its 
equinine  exhibitions,  we  have  been  of  late  condemned  to 
retire  to  a  mean  and  paltry  habitation  in  the  Haymarket, 
of  which  the  landlords  are  engaged  in  perpetual  broils, 
and  where  our  attendants  are  i'ew,  and  generally  disgrace- 
ful to  our  reputation.  We  haveSiominally,  indeed,  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Strand  ;  but  from  thence  we  are  frightened 
away  by  the  impertinence  of  stripling  dukes,  and  the  con- 
tinual  screaming  of  a  Peacock.  Our  names  are  heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham-street,  but  the  persons 
who  assume  our  titles  are  downright  impostors,  as  we 
have  never  visited  that  quarter  of  the  town  :  as  for  all  the 
other  places  of  entertainment  they  entirely  disclaim  us. 
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From 'your  exertions,  Mr.  Editor,  we  had  entertained 
great  hopes  of  relief,if  not  of  absolute  restoration ;  because 
though  your  attentions  towards  us  have  only  been  casual 
and  unconnected,  you  have  let  fall  several  incidental  ob- 
servations, which  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  unknown 
to  you,  and  that  you  participate  in  our  sufferings.  To 
your  gallantry,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  your  Integrity, 
have  we  at  length  been  excited  to  appeal  by  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  an  event,  which  if  it  should  not  be 
averted,  must  render  all  our  future  attempts  to  regain  the 
attachment  of  the  public,  hopeless  or  ineffectual.  It  is 
with  honor  and  reluctance  we  assure  you,  that  our  late 
abode  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  menagerie  ;  and  that 
an  elephant  is  now  in  training  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Polito,  which  is  expected  to  engross  that  attention  and 
those  honors,  that  in  the  time  of  Garrick  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  us  :  alreaoy  has  he  been  taught  to  throw  a 
six  pounder  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  with  his  snout ;  the 
paste-board  castles  in  which  his  majesty's  servants  are  to 
be  borne  aloft  are  nearly  completed;  and  the  legs  of  the 
late  principal  elephant  in  Blue  Beard,  have  already  been 
discharged!  So  far,  indeed,  are  the  preparations  advanced, 
that  we  are  afraid  to  venture  homewards,  lest  we  should 
be  taken  unawares  and  trampled  under  foot  by  a  regi- 
ment of  animals,  with  an  elephant  in  their  rear,  and  a 
monkey  at  their  head!  From  a  fate  like  this,  oh  valiant 
knight,  step  forth  to  save  us  ;  and  the  shades  of  Shake- 
speare and  Congreve  shall  hover  round  the  couch, 
and  inspire  the  eloquence,  of  thf  protector  of 

Thalia  and  Melpomene. 
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THE  POLITICAL  OBSERVER. 


The  mistaken  policy  of  the  present  administration 
has  boon  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  proceedings  against 
fche  Catholic  Delegates,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  editor  of 
the  Independant  Whig.  On  the  former  subject,  our  pre- 
sent limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate;  and  we  only  men- 
tion the  good  fortune  of  Mr,  White, as  affording  additional 
weight  to  the  observations  we  have  so  repeatedly  advan- 
ced, on  the  impolicy  (leaving  cruelty  and  injustice  unre- 
garded) of  prosecutions  for  libel.  By  the  activity  of  the 
attorney-general,  Mr,  Fmnerty  has  been  extricated  from 
embarrassment,  and  exalted  into  consequence  ;  Mr. 
Hunt  has  been  enabled  io  treble  the  circulation  of  the 
Examiner  ;  and  Mr.  White  has  obtained  for  himself  an 
apology  for  a  subscription,  and  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  Ins  friends,  another  opportunity  of  inflammatory 
harangues. 

The  tour  of  Xapoleon,  his  temporary  residence  at  An- 
twerp, and  the  report  of  the  naval  preparations  in  the 
Scheldt,  have  excited  alarm  in  the  sensitive  editors  of  our 
evening  journals, for  the  continuance  of  our  maritime  supe- 
riority. We  are  willing  to  admit  that  whatever  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  Xapoleon  can  effect,  will  be  done  towards 
restoring  the  Dutch  and  the  French  navy.  But  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  what  he  can  do  in  the  Netherlands  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  French  marine,  by  what  he  has  al- 
ready done  in  France,  our  apprehensions  need  not  be 
excited  to  any  formidable  extent.  He  has  long  been  mas- 
ter of  all  the  resources  of  the  northern  powers;  the  arsenals 
of  the  whole  continent  have  been  at  his  command  ;  the 
ports  of  Holland  have  afforded  every  facility  to  maritime 
equipments  :  yet  what  has  he  done?  A  single  provincial 
port  in  Great  Britain  carries  on  more  trade,  absorbs 
more  capital,  and  employs  a  greater  number  of  sailors, 
than  are  at  this  instant  subject  to  the  torpid  touch  oi  this 
sanguinary  despot.     How  far  even  the  means  of  annoy- 
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ancc  he  possesses,  can  be  brought  into  actual  service, 
has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  famous  expeditions 
of  Marat ;  who  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  his  enemy  in  sight,  and  almost  within 
cannon-shot,  with  troops  practised  every  evening  in  the 
preparatory  steps  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation, 
with  a  thousand  vessels  and  thirty  thousand  men  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  and  was  defeated  in  his  plans  by  an  in- 
significant portion  of  the  British  navy.  Supposing  Bo- 
naparte to  have  created  a  navy,  can  he  create  sailors? 
What  nursery  has  even  Holland  afforded  for  them,  during 
the  last  ten  years  ?  and  how  is  he  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  miserable  multitudes  who  languish  in  our  prisons  ? 

That  a  change  of  system  has  taken  place  in  the  ca- 
binets of  the  northern  powers,  depends  exclusively  on 
the  statements  of  stock-jobbing  speculators.  The 
Russian  court  is  affected  by  feelings  and  apprehensions 
unfavorable  to  the  views  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  em- 
peror is  destitute  of  spirit  and  constancy:  his  own 
determinations  vary  with  every  momentary  impulse ; 
and  the  amiable  qualities  that  he  does  possess,  are  sub- 
dued into  inactivity  by  the  predominating  influence 
of  his  mistresses  and  parasites.  We  approved  of  the 
forbearance  of  our  ministers  towards  Russia,  till  it 
was  ascertained  whether  her  enmity  was  incidental 
or  systematic;  but  now  that  she  has  proved  the 
sincerity  of  her  hostile  measures  by  their  continu- 
ance, our  retaliation  should  be  as  vigorous  as  our  self- 
possession  has  been  commendable.  Did  the  existence 
of  Russia  depend  on  her  subservience  to  the  views  of 
Bonaparte,  we  might  continue  to  lament  that  weakness 
which  our  feelings  would  not  suffer  us  to  punish  ;  but 
her  hostility  is  in  fact  dictated  by  no  imminent  necessity  ? 
she  is  a  deliberate, determined  enemy  ;  coinciding  with  the 
French  cabinet  from  selfish  motives,  without  even  the 
excuse  of  irritation  ;  and  only  differs  from  France,  as  the 
receiver  differs  from  the  thief,  or  the  shop-lifter  from  the 
wayman.     ^ome    demonstrations  of  vigorous  reta- 
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liation  on  our  parts  would  intimidate  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  Baltic,  and  confirm  the   friend!}'  in  their  attach- 
ment. Petersburgh  is  not  less  open  to  an  attack  by  sea 
than  the  principal  towns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  :   the 
destruction  of  a  palace,  or  the   conflagration  of  a  street 
would  frighten  Madam  R.;  and  to  her  fears  the  Russian 
empire  itself  would  be  thought  a  trivial  sacrifice.     The 
fate  of  nations  has  more  than  once  depended  on  the  ca- 
prices of  a  prostitute  ;  but  without  trusting  to  the  weak- 
ness of  Alexander,  an  attack  on  St.  Petersburgh  w^ould 
certainly  be  an  impressive  lesson  to  him  and  his  courtiers. 
Since  Gustavus  the  third  was  under  the  walls  of  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  its  inhabitants  have  been  unacquainted  even 
with  the  sound  of  warfare :  from  the  violence  of   Bona- 
parte they  believe   themselves  secured  by  the  almost 
interminable  forests  and  desolate  plains,  through   which 
he  would  have  to  lead  an  army,  in  the  face  of  a  hardy 
soldiery,  able  even  in  inferior  numbers  to  harass  or  impede 
every  furlong  of  his  march,  and  even  without  hazarding 
their  own  recruits  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  subsistence. 
When  once  they  heard  the  thunder  of  the  British  navy, 
they  would  feel,  in  addition  to  their  former  conviction  of 
impolicy,  the  sense  of  immediate  and  inevitable  danger ; 
and  would  naturally  compare  the  prompt  and  decisive 
mode  of  vengeance  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  adopt 
with     the     necessary    tardiness    of   French      hostility. 
While  the  court  was  intimidated  by  the  sense  of  present 
danger  and  disgrace,  the  discontent  excited  among  the 
people  by  their  former  privations,  would  be  exasperated 
by  the  experience  of  actual  misery,  into  that  turbulence 
of  sentiment  which  is  natural  to  semi-barbarians,    and 
occasionally  overawes  even  the  policy  of  despotism. 

The'patriotism  of  the  Whigs  is  beginning  to  evaporate, 
and  instead  of  adoring  the  Prince  Regent"  as  the  rising  sun 
of  English  happiness,"  his  former  worshippers  are  scarcely 
able  to  repress  the  murmurs  of  outrageous  discontent. 
The  accession  of  George  the  fourth  is  now  viewed  in  dis- 
tant prospective  :  and  the  Regent  has  not  yet  satisfied  their 
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appetite  for  places  and  pensions.  It  is  not  a  little  enter- 
taining to  listen  to  the  hints  and  exclamations  of  indi- 
viduals, who  about  six  months  ago  were  filled  with  "  ex- 
tatic  rapture,"  and  gratulatory  enthusiasm,  to  hear  them 
gravely  assert  that  disease  is  hereditary,  and  that  the 
beauteous  prince  (as  the  Morning  Post  calls  a  lusty  gen- 
tleman of  fifty)  is  more  addicted  to  good  eating  than  to 
political  enquiries,  and  much  more  attached  to  his  bed 
than  to  the  presence  of  his  ministers.  That  he  is  a  con- 
vert to  the  Pittites  we  confidently  believe  :  yet  scarcely  a 
year  has  elapsed,  since  the  following  statement  found  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

"  The  Prince,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  object  of  his  pride  and  tenderness,  said,  in  a 
short  but  most  eloquent  address,  that  he  had  made  it  his 
first  care  to  instil  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  daugh- 
ter the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  And  he  had  pointed  out  to  heryoung 
■understanding,  as  a  model  for  study,  the  political  conduct 
of  his  revered  and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fox  ;  who  had 
asserted  and  maintained,  with  such  transcendant  force, 
the  just  principles  upon  which  the  government,  under 
this  excellent  constitution,  ought  to  be  administered,  for 
the  true  and  solid  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  real  se- 
curity, freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  He  had 
the  most  heartfelt  enjoyment  in  knowing,  that  even  in 
her  present  early  years,  his  daughter  had  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  precepts  wdiich  had  been  im- 
planted in  her  breast ;  and  he  could  say,  with  confidence, 
that  she  would  fulfd  all  the  duties  which  she  might  be 
called  upon  to  discharge,  when  his  bones  wrere  laid  in  the 
grave." 

To  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  nation  is 
indebted  for  the  enervation  of  its  armies  on  the  plains  of 
Portugal.  We  have  the  best  authority,  for  asserting 
that  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  British  troops  are  ac- 
counted as  sick,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  disease  is  al? 
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most  exclusively  owing  to  the  intermixture  with  the 
other  troops,  of  those  who  had  recovered  from  the  Wal- 
cheren  fever.  Whether  our  efforts  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  they  will  teach  us 
at  least,  what  errors  might  be  fatal,  were  the  battle  raging 
on  our  native  shores;  and  habituate  us  to  those  habits  of  offi- 
cial regularity,  to  the  absence  of  which  the  death  and  debi- 
lity of  so  many  of  our  chosen  troops  must  be  ascribed.  Yet 
Lord  Castlereagh  proses  in  the  house  of  commons,  while 
Finnerty  is  immured  in  a  prison  ! 

The  ministerial  papers  are  endeavouring  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  retention  in  our  service  of  foreign  troops, 
on  the  ground  of  their  good  behaviour  on  several  late  oc- 
casions. But,  unfortunately,  though  these  troops  may  fight 
with  great  bravery  abroad,  they  must  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  victories  in  England.  The  sophistry  of  the 
Morning  Post  will  never  overcome  the  well-founded  pre- 
judices of  the  English  people.  The  employment  of 
foreign  troops  is  a  subject  upon  which,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  attorney-general,  men  of  the  most 
undisputed  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  country,  may 
differ  in  opinion,  without  compromising  the  one,  or  excit* 
ing  suspicion  of  the  other.  For  our  own  parts  we  de- 
clare ourselves  decidedly  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
foreigners  in  any  considerable  numbers  into  this  country ; 
and  we  are  still  more  unfriendly  to  the  principle  of  fo- 
reigners being  employed  to  command  Englishmen.  The 
history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  liberties  of  a  country  have  been  successfully 
defended  by  mercenaries;  but  there  is  not  one  nation  exist- 
ing inEurope,which  cannot  furnish  the  example  of  its  liber- 
ties having  been  either  destroyed  or  endangered  by  them. 
We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  with  ministers 
for  employing  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  to  defend 
their  own  territories:  we  only  mean  to  contend  that 
mercenaries  should  not  be  employed  either  in  the  defence 
of  our  own  country,  or  in  any  manner  that  may  tend  to 
break  down  and  humiliate  the  spirits  of  our  native  sc:- 
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diers;  a  spirit  which  of  itself  enables  them  to  cope  with 
the  ve  terans  of  France,  and  inspires  them  withajust  and 
lofty  sense  of  their  own  superiority. 


NEWSPAPER    EDITORS   AND      PARLIAMEN- 
TARY REPORTERS. 


Sib,  _ 

The  strictures  of  your' correspondent  on  the  conduct 
•of  the  parliamentary  reporters,  and  the  character  of  the 
political  journalists,  display  a  singular  combination  of 
ignorance  and  uncharitableness.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  earnestness  of  manner  with  which  he  delivers  his 
opinions,  he"  is  still  writhing  from  the  merited  infliction 
of  literary  punishment ;  and  because  he  has  endured  the 
severity  of  insulted  criticism,  he  consoles  himself,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Newgate*  by  railing  against  all  the 
ministers  of  justice  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim  about  the  insignificance  of  news- 
paper editors,  to  affect  derision  of  their  daily  or  weekly 
exertions,  and  i:o  force  a  smile  at  the  pretended  simpli- 
city of  their  readers.  But  these  artifices  are  generally 
understood,  and  degrade  only  the  person  who  employs 
them.  The  individual  whose  talents  have  exalted  him  to 
supreme  dominion  over  the  opinions  of  many  thousands 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  or  even  whose  situation  enaoles  him 
to  sway  a  large  proportion  of  the  educated  classes, 
may  be  very  profligate  in  his  morals  and  very  repulsive 
in   his  manners,  but  he  cannot  be  contemptible. 

The  pecuniary  rewards  of  exertion  in  political  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  the  distinctions  which  it  obtains,  are  in 
no  degree  adequate  to  .the  talents  it  requires,  or  the  la- 
bour it  demands,  Ability  unassisted  by  accident  will 
not  elevate  its  professors  above  the  rank  or  emoluments 
of  a  journeyman  essayist:  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
successful  journal,  is  seldom  the  lot  of  the  most  unre- 
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mitied  industry,  or  the  most  eminent  qualifications  ;  and 
dependence  on  the  Byrnes  and  the  Perrys  must  (with- 
out any  disparagement  to  these  gentlemen)  be  of  all  de- 
pendence the  most  horrible, 

It  surely  cannot  he  asserted  that  to  entertain  or  en- 
lighten the  public  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  re- 
quires less  talent  or  assiduity  than  to  obtain  distinction 
in  a  regular  profession.  That  very  rapidity  of  succession 
which  abstracts  so  much  from  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  diurnal  writing,  renders  its  composition  more  ardu- 
ous, and  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect.  A 
downright  plodder  with  some  portion  of  acuteness  may 
usually  look  forward,  at  the  end  of  his  legal  studies  to  a 
respectable  establishment ;  but  the  daily  instructor  of 
the  public,  who,  to  be  merely  equal  to  his  task,  must 
unite  methodical  habits  with  great  variety  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  versatility  and  originality  of  genius,  bril- 
liance of  wit  and  facility  of  composition,  may  labour  on 
from  year  to  year  in  the  most  wearisome  of  all  employ- 
ments, without  finding  himself  at  any  point  of  his  career 
less  dependent  than  at  its  outset. 

It  is  the  natural  result  of  an  employment  like  that  of 
the  parliamentary  reporters,  that  their  habits  should  be 
irregular  ;  but  irregularity  that  does  not  arise  from  pro- 
fligacy of  character,  but  from  the  necessities  of  business 
deserves  not  to  be  visited  with  disapprobation  or  dis- 
trust. Personally  unacquainted  with  the  gentlemen 
who  are  engaged  in  this  arduous  employment,  I  can  only 
draw  my  conclusions  from  a  consideration  of  the  duties 
they  perform  ;  and  to  me  it  appears  that  the  accuracy  for 
which  our  parliamentary  reports  are  so  remarkable, could 
never  be  obtained  but  by  men  who  possess  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  virtue  of  sobriety.  The  debates  are  writ- 
ten not  only  with  correctness  but  with  eloquence :  on 
many  occasions  it  must  have  required  far  more  splendid 
talents  to  report  the  speeches  than  to  make  them  ;  and 
the  hearers  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Fuller,  must 
frequently  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  comparisons 
are  odious. 
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If  therefore  a  profession  be  respectable  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  difficulty  and  its  usefulness,  that  of  the  par- 
liamentary reporter  is  not  less  honorable  than  what  are 
usually  called  the  liberal  professions  :  and  the  same  mode 
of  estimating  their  appropriate  rank  in  society  is  equally 
applicable  to  their  brethren  the  essayists.  After  men- 
tioning indeed  the  names  of  Burke  and  Erskine,  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  reply  to  all  your  correspondent's 
observations,  or  to  adduce  any  additional  proofs  that 
mediocrity  of  fortune  is  not  synonymous  with  demerit ; 
or  that  a  writer  is  not  necessarily  stupid,  profligate  and 
illiterate,  because  his  letters  are  not  sealed  with  a  bloody 
hand,  nor  embellished  with  the  Lichfield  post-mark. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

A  Friend, 
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Honora  can't  her  fears  suppress, 
Lest  she  should  ever  see  distress ; 
And  lest  her  fears  prove  true,  the  poor 
Are  always  driven  from  her  door. 
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Nullius  addiefus  jurarein  rerba  maestri  ;. 
Stuo  me  cun  que  rapit  tempestas  deferor   hosper, 


The  judgment  and  consistency  of  a  British  public,  and  the  candor, 
the  learning,  and  the  discernment  of  its  periodical  guides  in  th# 
paths  of  criticism,  have  this  month  been  forcibly  exemplified.  One 
dramatic  production  has  been  discountenanced  by  the  critics,  because 
it  ttm  ascribed  to  an  obnoxious  father  ;  and  received  with  coolness 
by  the  audience,  because  it  was  destitute  of  puns,  and  deficient  in  buf- 
foonery ;  while  the  others  have  been  damned  without  appeal :  the 
one  because  it  was  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  vehicle  for  songs,  and 
not  a  legitimate  drama,   and  the  other,  because  its  author  was  a  peer. 

On  the  morning  subsequentto  the  first  representation  of  "  The  Kiss," 
the  fashionable  editors  were  "  deeply  afflicted"  with  the  degradation 
of  our  national  taste  ;  and  "  could  not  but  lament  that  language  so 
vile,  and  incidents  so  common-place,"  should  have  obtained  a 
momentary  indulgence  from  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  its  au- 
thor. The  blank  verse  of  our  ancient  writers,  they  were  pleased  to 
€>be£ive,was  easy,  forcible  and  flowing  :  Mr.  Clarke  had  only  shewn 
his  presumption  in  attempting  to  snatch  its  graces  and  imitate  it* 
beauties  ,•  and  his  style  and  .versification  had,  therefore,  no  more 
resemblance  to  those  of  Massinger  or  his  contemporaries,  than  the 
discord  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  to  the  music  of  a  harp  !  In  a  few  days  it 
appeared  from  the  confession  of  its  reviser,  that  thi§  production* 
"  having  no  resemblance  to  any  composition  of  our  established  au- 
thors," was  one  of  the  chefs  d'eeuvre  of]Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Re- 
course was  now  had  to  the  charge  of  garbling,  and  when  that 
accusation  was  refuted,  "  truly  the  question  was  not  worth  disputing." 
The  critic  of  The  Times  alone  had  the  taste  or  good  fortune  to  praise 
the  versification,  and  to  ascribe  some  interest  to  the  plot,  while  he 
thought  that  the  piece  might  be  improved  by  simplifying  the  conca- 
tenation of  the  incidents,  and  giving  a  more  immediate  sequence  to 
the  denouement-  The  otherjournalists  weredrawn  into  the  snare,  and 
had  then  the  assurance  to  abuse  the  author  for  his  stratagem  ;  though 
we  have  no  doubt  that  unaided  by  his  disclosure,  they  would  have 
continued  to  wonder  at  so  ivretched  an  imitation,  at  proper  intervals, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Stephen  Clarke,  his  name-sake,  Mr.  Heivson 
Clarke,  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Scourge  : 
to  him  the  "  Kiss"  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Pasquin,  the  critic  of 
the  Morning  Herald, and  the  brethren  who  had  shared  with  him  in  our 
satirical  infliction.     So  favorable  an  opportunity  of  critical  revenge 
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was  not  to  be  lost:  Dr.  Williams  declared  the  play  to  be  abominable  ; 
and  he  and  his  companions,  after  inditing  their  respective  scribbles, 
retired  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  cannaster  and  twopenny,  well  satisfied 
with  the  I  abours  of  the  evening.  Interested  as  we  are  in  the  good 
name  of  our  publication,  we  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  owning  as  a 
coadjutor,  a  gentleman  who  is  only  a  bad  writer  -where  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  are  wretched  drivellers  ;  and  who  is  only  an  object  of 
disapprobation  to  critics,  who  mistake  the  blank  verse  of  our  ancient 
dramatists  for  "  spurious  and  miserable  doggrel." 

Of"  The  Rejection,"  s  o  execrably  performed  and  so  expeditiously 
damned,  we  can  say  no  more  than  it  was  exactly  on  a  level  with 
those  celebrated  productions  "Mr,  H."  and  "  Whistle  for  it ;"  but  that 
excellence  would  not  have  saved  it  from  condemnation.  Having 
found  the  noble  author  less  obsequious  or  less  liberal  than  common 
dramatists,  the  performers  were  resolved  to  convince  him  that  the 
success  of  a  farce  does  not  exclusively  depend  on  its  writer;  and  "  The 
Rejection"  was  received  with  vehement  opposition  because  it  was  the 
production  of  the  duke  of  D — 

Cove.vt  Garden. — When  we  take  a  review  of  the  dramatic  histo- 
ry of  the  last  ten  years,  and  compare  the  pieces  that  have  replenish- 
ed the  treasuries  of  the  respective  theatres  with  Mr,  Dibdin's  unfor- 
tunate attempt,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  folly 
of  the  public,or  forbear  lamenting  with  some  degree  of  vehemence  the 
ill  fortune  that  has  attended  the  author  of"  Up  to  Town.''  Compared 
with  the  <J  Green-eyed  Monster'  Mr.  Dibdin's  production  is  perfection 
itself;  and  how  can  the  different  modes  in  which  these  two  pieces  have 
been  received  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  the  servants 
of  the  public,  like  our  domestic  menials,  are  neglected  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  their  services;  that  novelty  is  a  necessary  passport 
to  encouragement;  and  nonsense  in  a  young  and  untried  adventurer 
shall  claim  an  indulgence  that  is  not  granted  to  established  talent  ? 
That  Mr.  Dibdin's  production  was  abstractedly  good,  we  do  not  mean 
to  assert ;  but  many  things  have  been  received  with  applause  in 
the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  season,  that  were  infinitely 
worse.  One  of  its  principal  characters,  that  of  a  gardening  lawyer, 
is  perfectly  original,  and  more  than  usu  ally  effective  ;  the  puns  are 
good  enough  for  an  opera  ;  and  though  the  business  of  the  under- 
plot was  too  languid  and  complicated,  the  progression  of  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  displayed  Mr.  Dibdin's  perfect  acquaintance  with  stags 
effect.  The  damnation  of  the  piece  may  be  ascribed  to  the  combina- 
tion of  its  own  demerits  with  the  endeavours  of  a  predetermined 
party.  The  succession  of  two  songs  from  Mrs.  Child  and  MissFeroa, 
without  the  intervention  of  dialogue,  the  unfortunate  interpolation 
for  such  we  have  reason  to  consider  it)  of  Listen,  who  exclaimed  to 
©Id  Jovial"  Is  it  yourself  or  your  son  ?"  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Fawcett  to  come  forward  on  the  encore  of"  Peter  Pallet,"  ail  con- 
spired towards  the  condemnation  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  cannot  bedis 
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puted  that  its  fate  was  hastened  by  the  exertions  of  a  considerable 
party  stationed  in  the  house  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  prejudging 
it. 
As  the  poetry  of  an  unsuccessful  opera  is  seldom  remembered  be- 
yond the  night  of  its  dismissal,  we  shall  give  two  of  Mr.  D.'s  more 
prominent  songs  a  place  in  our  pages*. 

>   George. — Mr.  Sinclair. 
il  Tell  me,  Eliza,  must  I  yield 

That  lovely  hand,  that  heart  refin'd; 
And,  unrepining,  leave  the  field, 

To  rivals,  wanting  sense  or  mind  ? 
Say,  shall  this  form,  that  face,  those  eyes, 
Be  some  uncu-ltur'd  rustic's  prize  ? 

Can  such  thy  fond  attention  prove, 

Forbid  it  Fate !  Forbid  it  Love  1" 

"  Tell  me,  Eliza,  on  that  breast. 

Which  gently  heaves  with  feeling's  glow, 
Unconscious,  shall  a  clown  be  blest, 

Who  half  your  worth  can  never  know ; 

What,  though  his  heart  be  just  and  true, 
Will  manners  rude  suffice  for  you  ? 

Such  union  shall  Eliza  prove  ? 

Forbid  it  Fate !  Forbid  it  Love  V 

Glebe. — Mr.  Emery. 

c<  As  cunning  as  Foxes,  than  Yorkshire  more  keen, 

Or  the  tools  of  a  stone-cutter's  sawyer, 
Are  those  silver-tongued  gentry,  you  guess  who  I  mean  % 
I  ne^er  says  nought  of  a  Lawyer. 

With  their  parchment  proceedings, 
And  perrwig  pleadings, 

I  wish  feyther  had  made  me  a  Lawyer. 

"  A  strange  Doctor  our  church-yard  beginning  to  fill, 

Scandal  talk'd,  aod  some  folks  made  resistance  j 
The  Doctor  sought  Law,  the  Attorney  fell  ill, 

And  each  calPd  for  the  other's  assistance. 
With  iheir  perriwig,  &c. 
«  So  the  Lawyer  took  physic,  the  Doctor  paid  fees, 

The  Sexton  soon  lost  his  employer, 
For  ihe  Doctor  done  up,  left  the  village  at  ease, 

The  same  day  that  we  buried  the  Lawyer* 
With  his  parchment*  &c 
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The  music,  the  combined  production  of  Messrs.  Reeve,  Condell,  T. 
Welsh  and  Whitaker,  was  such  as  we  are  ashamed  to  have  heard,  and 
hope  that  we  shall  never  again  be  destined  to  endure. 

The  part  of  George  Jovial,  a  young  gentleman  sportsman,  full  of 
life,  and  spirit,  and  vivacity, was  filled  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are  sorry 
to  observe  that  this  gentleman  as  an  actor  displays  no  indications 
of  improvement.  Why,  in  the  name  of  his  dancing-master,  will  he 
always  look  like  a  school-boy  going  to  be  whipt,  or  a  discarded  clerk 
in  search  of  an  engagement  ?  If  he  do  not  listen  to  *>ur  advice  in 
time,  he  will  in  another  season  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Musical  Cymon,  and  will  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  as  Braham  in  the  Dom  Daniel  of  Tunis. 

We  have  already  adduced  it  as  an  almost  insuperable  objection 
to  a  third  theatre,  that  it  would  render  the  performers  more  indepen- 
dents'the  managers  than  isdue  to  their  merits,  or  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  Even  in  the  present  depressed  situation  of  the  drama 
it  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harris,  that  lncledon  declined  an 
engagement  of  20l.  a  week,  unless  the  managers  were  willing  to 
conclude  it  for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Dickons,  who  had 
originally  consented  to  accept  181.  a  week,  afterwards  refused  to  sign 
the  articles,  unless  she  were  put,  as  far  as  regarded  the  amount,  on  a 
footing  with  Incledon.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  witness  her  return  ; 
for  though  it  is  not  true,  as  her  friends  have  asserted,  that  since  her 
appearance  at  the  Lyceum,  she  has  repressed  her  exuberances,  and 
resigned  her  fantastic  flourishes  ;  and  though  we  have  not  entirely 
forgotten  the  0.  P-  placard,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Sins;  on, 
native  songstress"  we  are  pleased  with  her  acting  and  delighted  by 
her  vocal  accomplishments.  If  she  were  as  anxious  to  please, 
as  she  is  evidently  desirous  to  astonish,  we  should  think  that  the 
managers  of  Covent-Garden  would  gratify  the  public,  and  dojus- 
tice  to  her  talents  by  engaging  herathaifof  the  stipulated  salary- 
The  newspapers  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  that  large 
majority  of  their  dramatic  readers,  who  never  enter  within  th  e  walls 
of  a  theatre,  that  Mr.  Braham  has  at  length  returned  to  nature  and 
himself;  that  his  ornaments  no  longer  encumber  but  embellish,  and 
that  if  he  persevere  in  his  system  of  reform  he  will  soon  be  a 
very  Sinclair  in  chasteness  of  decoration.  But  unfortunately  Mr. 
Braham  is  always  Mr.  Braham  :  a  singer  of  unrivalled  science, 
gifted  by  nature  with  every  vocal  excellence,  yet  sacrificing  his 
exalted  powers  to  the  vain  ambition  of  astonishing  the  galleries  ; 
"  frittering  a  passion  to  rags"  in  the  most  scientific  of  all  possible 
ways  ;  a  musical  posture- master,  who  displays  his  personal  graces,  not 
in  the  majesty  of  his  step,  in  the  grand  or  pathetic  expression  of  his 
countenance,  or  in  elegance  of  attitude  ;  but  by  leaping  over  artifi- 
cial obstacles,  insinuating  his  body  through  hoops  and  triangles,  and 
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screwing  his  face  into  the  resemblance  of  a  funnel.  We  shall  say 
nothing  of  hi*  facial  expression,  because  he  cannot  help  it :  when  he 
sings  like  a  seraph  he  looks  like  a  magician. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember  at  the 
Wells  in  "The  Bee  proffers  Honey  but  bears  a  Sting,"has  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  boards  of  Coveat-garden.  A  more  tantalizing  person 
than  this  Mr.  Broadhurst  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard:  he  is 
not  entirely  without  science,  nor  totally  deficient  in  vocal  powers  • 
he  just  elicits  as  much  of  both  as  makes  you  wish  for  morer  some- 
times in  the  full  tide  of  song,  you  catch  a  glimpse  as  it  were  of  an 
exquisite  cadence,  or  delightful  swell,  or  scientific  variation  ;  bu* 
your  hopes  are  no  sooner  raised  than  they  are  dissappointed,  and  you 
heartily  wish  that  he  were  so  excellent  as  to  deserve  your  praise,  or  so 
thoroughly  bad  that  you  could  damn  him  without  absolute  injustice. 

A  Mr.  Huntley  also,  from  the  Surry  Theatre,  has  enacted  (to  use  the 
diction  of  J.  Williams,  L.  L.  D.)  the  essential  characters  of  Fitz-James, 
in  the  Knight  of  Snowdon,  and  Romaldi,in  the  Tale  of  Mystery.  This 
gentleman  can  only  be  described  by  negatives.  Ee  is  not  an  ideot  or 
a  madman;  he  is  not  more  stiff  lhanEgerton,  or  more  extravagant  than 
Penley  ;  his  attitudes  are  not  the  most  inelegant  that  we  have  seen  : 
because  we  recollect  a  Mr.  May,  who  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  in 
Octavian;  his  intonation  was  not  more  affected  than  that  of  Putnam, 
without  its  occasional  harmony.  Yet  with  very  little  aggravation  of 
his  faults,  all  these  assertions  would  be  true.  After  the  applause  of 
his  Southwark  friends  has  subsided,  he  will  probably  resume  his 
engagement  with  Mr.  Eiliston. 

Of  Mrs.'Siddons,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  express  our- 
selves in  other  terms  than  those  of  unmingled  admiration  ?  Yet  we 
fully  coincide  in  the  observations  of  the  "Times"  on  the  indelicacies  of 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  and  are  sorry  that  she  should  have  ventured 
to  personate  so  unappropriate  a  character  as  Belvidera.  She  is  indeed 
a  matron  ;  but  a  matron  beloved  with  more  than  uxorious  ardor  ; 
the  object  of  the  most  impassioned  speeches,  and  the  most  ardent 
appeals  to  her  personal  attractions.  In  other  plays,  when  the  female 
heroine  is  not  supposed  to  be  older  than  Belvidera,  the  age  of  the 
actress  is  not  so  frequently  called  to  mind  by  the  amorous  insinua- 
tion of  the  dialogue  ;  and  we  always  witness  therefore  her  Isabella  in 
the  "Fatal  Marriage,"  and  her  Mrs.  Beverly  in  the  H  Gamester,"  with 
unmixed  delight  and  unrevoking  attention.  In  the  two  last  characters, 
in  Catharine,and  lady  Macbeth,she  has  full  scope  even  for  the  most  va- 
ried exhibition  of  her  powers,  and  to  these  we  hope  that  she  will  for 
the  future  exclusively  devote  them. 

November  29th,  1811. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  Old  Bailev,  Londoa. 


